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ADVERTISEMENT 


T 0 THE 


FOURTH EDITION. 


VERY Author, who efitertains a due degree of 
E reverence for the tribunal before which he is 
to appear, or who conſiders the importance of diſſe- 
minating doctrines and opinions through various 
parts of the world, which may operate on the happi- 
neſs of others when he is no more, will be anxious to 
correct his miſtakes, and to improve his Compoſi- 
tions, whenever the public favour, calling for a new 
impreſſion, affords him an opportunity for a reviſal. 
In the former editions this opportunity has been em- 
braced; and who is there who — not ſay with 
Demea in Terence, 


Nunquam ita quiſquam bene ſubductà ratione ad vitam 
fult, | | 
+ Quin res, ætas, uſus ſemper aliquid adportet nevi.“ 


But it was found, that the former purchaſers began 
to conſider the great alterations as, in ſome degree, 
injurious; for which reaſon, very little alteration is 
made in this Edition. It is revifed and corrected, and 

os a word 
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a'word is occaſionally changed, and a ſentence added 
or reſcinded. If the alterations had been continued, 
the book would have been like the celebrated ſhip, 
repaired ſo often, that not a ſingle plank remained 
of the original fabric. It is now therefore diſmiſſed . 
with all its imperfections, and thoſe who may be in- 
duced, by a love of letters, or of moral remarks, to 
become purchaſers of it, need not fear leſt this 
Edition ſhould decreaſe, in whatever value it may 
poſſeſs, by ſubſequent additions, or by very material 
Alterations. 1 5 


14 


P 


Ir is thought expedient to inform the Reader, that 
the Frontiſpieces, &c. are merely ornamentaf or 

_ emblematic, and without any reference to particular 
perſons or ſituations. 2 
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* THE 
THIRD EDITION. 


S the preſent Edition differs greatly from the 
A preceding, it may be neceſſary to give ſome 
account of the difference : and I hope the reader will 
indulge what may perhaps be called the Parental 
Fondneſs of an Author, while he briefly relates the 
hiſtory of his work. 


Many of the papers in the Firſt Edition of the 
Firſt Volume were written at College as voluntary 
exerciſes, for the ſake of improvement. They had 
all of them an undoubted right to the epithet, ju- 
venile. One or two of them were compoſed before 
the Writer had left his ſchool, and moſt of them before 
he had taken his Bachelor's degree at the univerſity. 
When they had accumulated to a number ſuſh- 
cient to make a volume, he deliberated whether he 
ſhould commit them to the flames, or ſend them up 
to London as an adventure, without a name. Per- 
haps it was vanity,, perhaps it was ratſhnefs, and 
perhaps. a laudable motive, which determined him 
to tranſmit them as a gratuitous preſent to a Pub. 
lither. They were ſent anonymoufly from Oxford 
o London, were publiſhed anonymouſly, nor did 
ne Publiſher know either the Writer's name or per- 
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ſon during ſeveral months ſubſequent to the publica- 


tien. Praiſe was, however, beſtowed upon them 


from various and reſpectable quarters; and praiſe, 
operating like the warm ſunſhine on the ice, gradual- 
ly relaxed his reſolutions of concealment. It was not, 


however, without many fears and unaffected diffi- 


dence, that he confented to own a child of the brain 
which he had intended to expoſe and relinquiſh for 
ever, and that he at laſt prefixed his name to the 
Second Edition. He was tempted alſo to add a Se- 


cond Volume; and is happy in the reflection, that he 


has yet had no cauſe to repent of his compliance with. 
the natural allurements of applauſe. The good inten- 
rions which the book evidently diſplayed, tended to 
ſecure it from cenſure, and were ons bar 

and beſt cauſes of its commendation. 


Ir has been out of print more than once, and dur- 
ing a conſiderable time. In theſe intervals it has 
frequently been demanded, and many have been 
partial enough to expreſs diſappointment at not be- 
ing adle to procure it. Its Author, however, was 
unwilling to accelerate the editions, ſo as to exclude 
ſuch additions and improvements as he had been able 


to inſert, in the midſt of a conſtant ſucceſſion of | 
other cares and daily labours. His reſpect and 


gratitude to his candid Readers, has induced him to 


take the opportunity of New Impreſſions, to render | 
whatever little preſents he has ventured to make 


them, leſs unworthy of acceptance. 


A LARGE number of new Papers is admitted in this 
Edition, and a few of the former excluded, to make 
room. As the arrangements of detached Papers is 
ſelcom of importance, it has been wholly changed, 
not indeed with the formality of a methodical plan, 
but fortuitouſly, and indeed juſt as the * * 
5 * to be reviſed and * 


Hs 


aps the chief 


object in a diverſity of colour. 
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Hz who reſides at a diſtance from the metropolis 


and the preſs, will uſually find it neceſſary to requeſt 
the Reader to exerciſe his candour, as well as his ſa- 


gacity, in the correction of typographical Errata. 
Notwithſtanding great care has been taken, it is but 
too probable that many errors remain, both of this 
and of other kinds, which an attentive Reader will 
indeed obſcrve, but a courteous Reader excuſe. 


Ix the great variety of matter which theſe Vo- 
lumes contain, it is almoſt impoſlible but that ſome 


opinions ſhould be advanced, which many will be diſ- 


poſed to controvert. Men who are aCtuated by dif- 
ferent hopes and fears, and whoſe minds have been 
tinctured by different principles in religion or poli- 


tics, by different ſtudies, examples, and education, 


will often behold manners, books, 


nd things, 
through ſuch deluſive mediums as repreſe 


the ſame 
But though the 
book may not be exempt from erroneous or diſput- 
able aſſertions, the Writer diſmiſſes it with a full 
confidence, that the general tendency of it is to form 
honeſt men, to diſcountenance the pride of faſhion- 
able folly, to promote the love of truth and liberty, 
and to recommend whatever is uſeful and amiable in 
conduct and in converſation, 
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HOSE. Sages of antiquity, who, from their 
| improvements in knowledge and virtue, had the 
leaſt dubious claim to the appellation of wiſe 
men, were yet too modeſt to aſſume a name which had 
the appearance of oſtentation, and rather choſe to be 
called Philoſophers, or Lovers of wiſdom. From ſimi- 
lar motives, many of the Moderns, who have writ- 
ten with great ſkill on ſubjects of morality and ſcience, 
have entitled their productions, Eflays; a name, 
which, though it may now convey the idea of regular 
Wtreatiſes and diſſertations, is ſynonymous with the word 
Attempts, and means no. more than humble endeavours 
o inſtruct or to amuſe. A writer who, at a late period, 
purſuing the track of thoſe celebrated authors who pre- 
eded him, boldly promiſes improvement on his pre- 
leceſſors, is received with that indignation which arro- 
gance, even when ſupported by ſome degree of merit, 
1atura ly excites ; but he who profeſſes only an attempt, 
owever unſucceſsful, has a claim to candour and in- 
dulgence. Failure has ceaſed to be ridiculous, where 
preſumption has not made pretenſtons, nor confidence 
nticipated ſucceſs. | 
Many works, therefore, diſtinguiſhed by this unaſ- 
uming title, hate been well received, and have ob- 
Vor. I. B | tained 
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tained a very exalted place in the ſcale of literary ho- 
nours. None have become more popular in their own 
country, than thoſe periodical papers, which were pub- 
liſhed by the Tatler, the Guardian, and the Spectator, 
and which have been ſucceſſively imitated by later 
writers. The taſte and morals of the nation have been 
more generally improved by theſe excellent, though ſnort 
and detached compoſitions, than by long and elaborate 
ſyſtems of morality. They were addreſſed to the heart 
and imagination, and fitted for the haunts of men 
engaged in the employ ments of common life; while 
ſcientific treatiſes of ethics were calculated only for the 
exerciſe of ſcholaſtic diſputation; and their influence on 
the conduct of life, if they ever poſſeſſed any, was cir- 
cumſcribed within narrow limits. Addiſon, like So- 
crates, to whom he has often been compared, brought 
down knowledge from thoſe heights which were acceſ- 
ſible only to profeſſed ſcholars, and placed it within the 
reach of all, who, to natural and common ſenſe, added 
the advantage of a common education. He it was who 
diveſted philoſophy of that unbecoming garb in which 
ſhe had been diſguiſed by her miſtaken followers, and 
repreſented her attired by the Graces, like the Goddeſs 
of Beauty. | 8 
The votaries of the ſeverer muſes have ſometimes 

ventured to deſpiſe this entertaining ſpecies of pro- 
ductions, as futile and ſuperficial. They have aſſerted 
that truth needs not embelliſhment, and that the orna- 
ments which ſhe borrows from imagination are no leſs 
unbecoming than unneceflary, But the real utility of, 
literary labours is to be eftimated by the extent of their 
influence on the national manners and underſtanding. 
Truth, however, when delivered with that ſyſtematic} 
preciſion which is approved in the ſchools of philo-Si 
ſophy, will not have charms enough to detain the com- 
mon reader who takes up a book for the amuſement off 
a leiſure hour, and who muſt be tempted to admit in- 
ſtruction, by the proſpect of receiving pleaſure. Inj 
every thouſand of thoſe who have been delighted with 
the papers of Addiſon, perhaps not more than one ha 
ſeen the Principia of Newton, Praiſes adequate to th# 
merits of ſo exalted a geniys, as was his who —_—__ 
| | = 7 3 


the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, can ſcarcely be be- 

ſtowed; nor is it detraction from his fame to aſſert, that 
ſince his theories require a painful attention to compre- 
hend them, they will not generally be attended to, in 
a commercial country like our own, where only the 
ſhort interval which the purſuit of gain, and the practice 
of mechanic arts affords, will be devoted to letters by 
the more numerous claſſes of the community. And 
indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that though the abſtruſer 
doctrines of philoſophy may be highly intereſting to the 
man of ſcience, and may qualify him for a profeſſor's 
chair, or a ſeat at the board of longitude, yet they ſeem 
not to have any tendency to render him better in his 
civil and ſocial relations. I never could find that the 
Elements of Euclid taught any one to be a better father, 
huſband, ſon, or citizen. Mathematical truth is indeed 
a moſt beautiful obje& of contemplation; but moral 
truth 1s better calculated to excite and reward the at- 
tention of the buſy world. 

The great Bacon, who pointed out the path to thoſe 
ſublime heights in philoſophy, at which his followers 
have arrived, would never have brought his ſpeculations 
home to men's buſineſs and boſoms, to uſe his own ex- 
preſſions, if he had not written his Eſſays ; a work, which, 
as it was of the moſt extenſive utility, and moſt eaſily un- 
derſtood, became, in his own country, the moſt popular 
of all his productions. The remarks contained in it are 
ſuch as ſhew that he had an intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, and they have a tendency to direct man- 
kind in the right conduct of life. They are the inſti- 
tutes of a ſcience which all with to learn; but how few, 
in compariſon, are intereſted in the Num Organum ? 
Whether a man adopt the hypothetical or experimental 
philoſophy, is a matter of indifference to his moral con- 
duct; nor is a Carteſian of neceſſity better or worſe than 
the admirer of the more modern and more probable ſyſ- 
tem. An error in phyſical ſpeculations, is ſeldom pro- 
ductive of ſ:ch conſequences either to one's neighbour 
or one's ſelf, as are deeply injurious. I | 

Bacon diſcovered new tracts of learning; he gave 
directions to purſue them; he baniſhed hypotheſis, and 
introduced experiment; he is deſervedly the glory of 
"3 our 
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our nation, as the reſtorer of true philoſophy; but yet, ſa 
without detracting from his merits, we may expreſs our i 
regret that he did not beſtow more time and pains on 8 
the grand ſcience of human nature. He appears, from di 
the ſpecim ens he has left us, to have been better qua- has 
lified to advance it to perfection than any modern. eff 
The example, however, of ſo profound a writer, is con 
ſufficient to vindicate from the charge of futility, thoſe fer 
little compoſitions, which, without the formality of ſuf 
ſtudied treatiſes, aim at inſtrufting the reader in the the 
truths of ethics, of criticiſm, and in all the more tig 
agreeable ſubjects of popular philoſophy. : 5 
In an age when books and a competent education are wi 
eaſily attainable, all ranks will be found to devote a gra 
conſiderable portion of their unemployed time to ſome Are 
kind of reading. But what ſhall they read during the art 
interval of half an hour, interrupted perhaps by, the we 
prattle of children, or the impertinence of viſitors, or ad 
the avocations of buſineſs ? not a long and tedious tre- read 


tiſe, divided and ſubdivided, and requiring at leaſt the 1 


unſuſpended attention of half a day, fully to comprehend of le 
the whole. They ſeek relaxation, but in this they find mir 
a taſk ; irkſome, becauſe it requires cloſe application ; terer 
and unimproving, becauſe their application can only be diffi; 
deſultory. But hard-indeed muſt be his lot, who, in dulg 
the moſt active and moſt diſſipated ſcenes of life, can- tion. 
not beſtow the ſmall ſpace of time required in the per- | ＋T. 
uſal of an Eſſay of a few pages. He who poſſeſſes ſuch mear 
books as the Religion of Nature Delineated, will not ſally 
eaſily find better guides, but yet he will oftener be dui, 
tempted to take the Spectator from his ſhelves. He BF Baco, 
who has never thought of reading the tedious, though and © 
inſtructive, conferences of Arrian, has perhaps com mit- eſteen 
ted to memory the Enchiridion of Epictetus. Even the of fat 
form, the ſize, the weight of the volume, are circum- Th 
ſtances Which deſerve to be attended to in a ſubordinate who | 
degree, fince they may contribute to render its influ- their 1 
ence more diffuhve. Who could bear to carry a folio of the 


with him in his chariot, or recline on a ſopha with a earliet 
heavy quarto in his hand? EI =__ -: many 
It muſt not, however, be ſuppoſed, that his kind of new = 
works 1s adapted only to the ſuperficial reader. — 4 afford 
REY ſubjects 
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ſubjects of morality and learning have been conciſely 
diſcuſſed in a few pages, with a depth, ſolidity, and 
originality of thought, rarely exceeded in any formal 
diſſertation. The works of our Engliſh divines, the 
beſt moraliſts in the world, have ſometimes loſt their 
effect by their prolixity : for the mind of man, though 
comprehenſive to a very great degree, is yet circum- 
fcribed within certain bounds, and, like a full veſſel, 
ſuffers all that is ſuperfluous to run to waſte, But 
the periodical Eſfay ſatisfies the ſubjet, without fa- 
tiguing the attention, or overburthening the memory, 
The detached nature of theſe writings enables the 
writer to vary his ſtyle without impropriety; to be 
grave or gay, humorous or ſevere; to lay down poſi- 
tive rules, or to teach by example; to ſpeak in his ewn- 
| perſon, or to introduce an inſtructive tale. Every vo- 
ren contains a variety of ſubjects treat d in various 
manners, and ſuited to the diſpoſitions of different. 
readers, or of the ſame reader at different times. Thus 
is idleneſs rendered attentive, and the liſtleſs moments 
of leiſure improved with the advantages of ſtudy,* un- 
mixed with the toil of formal application. The ſaun- 
terer is dec-ived into employment, and the vicious, the 
diſſipated, te buſy, are inſenſibly allured to the in- 
dulgence of literary and philoſophical contempla- 
tion. : 

Thus extenfively uſeful and entertaining,. it 1s by no 
means wonderful, that Eſſays have been more univer- 
ſally read in the buſy walks of life than any other pro- 
ductions. The names and works of Montaigne, of 
Bacon, of Temple, of Collier, of Addiſon, of St.el>, 
and of their ſucceſsful followers, are held in a degree of 
eſteem, which neither the lapſe of time nor the caprice 

| of faſhion have been able to annihilate. 

There is ſcarcely an individual, not only of thoſe 
who profeſs learning, but of thoſe who devote any of 
their time to reading, who has not peruſed the Papers 
of the Spectator. Placed, however, in our hands in the 
earlieſt period of life, they have loſt, in the eyes of 
many readers, the charm of novelty. To theſe perhaps 
new Attempts or Eſſays, ſimilar at let in kind, may 
afford ent. rtainment. Nor ſhould they be checked as 
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preſumptuous, ſince, without the ſpirit of "Skis, 
modern literature would become either ſtationary or re- 
trograde, The fame of thoſe writers, however great, is 
but adequate to their merits ; but though it is true that 
they have preſented us with much fine gold, yet the 


mine is ſtill rich, and will never be exhauſted. 


From the various combination of human paſſions, 


originally few in number, an infinite variety of moral 
appearances 1s found to ariſe, Political revolutions, 


religious reformations, the whims of faſhion, and the 
changes in literature, enable the moral writer, when he 
travels even in the beaten road of an Eſſayiſt, to diſ- 
cover proſpects hitherto unobſerved or not deſcribed. 

The metropolis of a great empire, flouriſhing in arts 
and commerce, is, as it were, the hot-bed of manners, 
in which every plant ſhoots up with forced luxuriance. 
In a harveſt ſo plentiful, not only thoſe who fir apply 
the fickle are rewarded with abundance, but many a 
loaded ſheaf remains to be picked up by the careful 

leaner. And happily for the morals and amuſement, 
as well as underſtandings of our nation, the labourers 
have not been few nor unſucceſsful. 

The preſent age has been called an age of literary 
luxury; nor let it bluſh at the appellation. The paſ- 
fion for letters is attended with the ſweeteſt ſatisfac- 
tions; and the indulgence of it tends to filence the i im- 


portunity of many other paſſions, which, as they are 


leſs innocent, can ſeldom he gratified without conſe- 
quent miſery, 
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No. II. oN ENTRANCE INTO LIFE, AND THE 
| CONDUCT OF EARLY MANEOOD., 


LAY 


HERE ſeems to be a peculiar. propriety in . 
dreſſing moral precepts to the riſing generation. 
Beſides that, like travellers entering on a journey, they 
want direction, there are circumſtances which render it 
probable, 
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probable, that inſtruction will be more efficacious in 
youth than at a maturer period. Long habits of buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure, and an indiſcriminate intercourſe with 
mankind, often ſuperinduce a great degree of inſenſi- 
bility; and the battered veteran at laſt conſiders the 
admonitions of the moraliſt as the vain babbling of a 
ſophiſt, and the declamation of a ſchool-boy. The 
keen edge of moral perception is blunted by long and 
reiterated colliſion. To him who has loſt the hner ſen- 
ſibilities, it is no leſs fruitleſs to addreſs a moral diſ- 
courſe, than to repreſent to the deaf, the charms of 
melody, or to the blind, the beauties of a picture. 

But youth poſſeſſes ſenſibility in perfection; and un- 
leſs education has been totally neglected, or erroneouſly 
purſued, its habits are uſually virtuous. Furmiſhed 
with a natural ſuſceptibility, and free from any ac- 
quired impediment, the mind is then in the moſt fa- 
vourable ſtate for the admiſſion of inſtruction, and for 
learning how to live. e 

Iwill then ſuppoſe a young man preſent who has 
paſſed through the forms of a liberal education at 
ſchool, and who is juſt entering on the ſtage of life, to 
act his part according to his own judgment. I will ad- 
dreſs him with all the affection and ſincerity of a parent, 
in the following manner: : 

* You have violent paſſions implanted in you by 
« Nature for the accompliſhment of her purpoſes. 
«© But conclude not, as many have done to their 
te ruin, that. becauſe they are violent, they are irre- 
« ſifible. The ſame Nature which gave you paſlions,, 
gave you alſo reaſon and a love of order. Religion, 
added to the light of Nature and the experience of 
% mankind, has concurred in eſtabliſhing it as an un- 
5 queſtionable truth, that the irregular or intemperate 
* indulgence of the paſſions is always attended with 
pain in ſome mode or other, which greatly exceeds 
its pleaſure, ; 

* Your paſſions will be eaſily reſtrained from enor- 
mous exceſs, if you really wiſh and honeftly endea- 
vour to reſtrain them.. But the greater part of young: 
men ſtudy to inflame their fury, and give them a 
* degree of force which they poſſeſs not in a ate of na- 
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« ture. They run into temptation, and defire not to 
ebe delivered from evil, They knowingly and willing- 
% ly ſacrifice to momentary gratifications, the comfort 
« of all which ſhould fweeten the remainder of life. 
“ Begin then with moſt ſincerely wiſhing to conquer 
«© thofe ſubtle and powerful enemies whom you carry 
in your boſom. ' Pray for divine aſſiſtance. Avoid 
“ ſolitude the firſt moment a looſe thought inſinuates 


„ itſelf, and haſten to the company of thoſe whom you 


% reſpet. Converſe not on ſubje&ts which lead to 
* impure ideas. Have courage to decline reading 
«c immoral books, even when they fall into your hands. 
% If, at a proper age, you form a ſtrong attachment to a 
“ virtuous woman, dare to marry. It is better to be 
«© poor than wicked. Cheriſh the object of your early 


% love. Be induftrious, and truſt in Providence. 
„Thus ſhall you avoid the perpetual torments, of 
« unruly affection, the moſt loathſome of diſeaſes, and 


« the thouſand penalties of ſelfiſh celibacy. Thus 


«© ſhall you pleaſe God and your own heart, if it is a 


«© good one; and diſpleaſe none but an ill- judging and 
e wicked world, and perhaps a few of your covetous 
« relations. , 

« But really you have not ſo much to fear from the 
« violence of the concupiſcible affections, when unaſ- 
„ ſiſted by voluntary compliance, as from vanity. 


«© The perverſe ambition of arriving at the character of 


„% a man of ſpirit by vicious audacity, has of late uni- 


4% yerſally prevailed, and has ruined the greater part A 


« of the Britiſh youth. I have known many young 
« men proud of the impureſt of diſtempers, and boaſt- 


„ ing of misfortunes which are attended with the 3X 


« greateſt pain and miſery, and ought to be accom- 


4% panied with ſhame. Par more have taken pains to 
* ſhine, amidſt the little circle of their vicious ac- 
4 quaintance, in the character of gay libertines, than 


4c to acquire, by uſeful qualities, the eſteem of the good. 


4 From motives of vanity, health and peace are (acri- 


& ficed, fortunes laviſhed without credit or enjoyment, 


« every relative and perſonal duty neglected, and reli- : 

gion boldly ſet at defiance. To be admitted into the 

„ company of thoſe who diſgrace the family title which 
ah they 
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they inherit, thouſands plunge into debauchery with- 
out paſſion, into drunkenneſs without convivial en- 
joyment, into gaming without the means or incli- 
nation for play Old age rapidly advances. When 
vanity at length retreats from inſult and from mor- 
tification, avarice ſucceeds; and meanneſs, and diſ- 
eaſe, and diſgrace, and poverty, and. diſcontent, 


and deſpair, diffuſe clouds and darkneſs over the 


evening of life. Such is the lot of thoſe who glory. 
in their ſhame, and are aſhamed of their. glory. 
Have ſenſe and reſolution enough, therefore, to 


give up all pretenſions to thoſe titles of a fine fellow; 


a rake, or whatever vulgar name the temporary cant 
of the vicious beſtows on the diſtinguiſhed libertine.. 
Preſerve your principles, and be ſteady in your con- 
duct. And though your. exemplary behaviour may. 
bring upon you the inſulting and ironical appellation 
of a Saint, a Puritan, or even a Methodiſt, per/evere.. 
It will be in your power ſoon, not indeed to inſult, 
but to pity. Have ſpirit... Shew your ſpirit. But 
let it be that ſpirit. which- urges you to proceed. 
againſt all oppoſition in the path in which you were 
placed by the faithful guide. of your infancy and 
early youth. Diſplay a noble ſuperiority. in daring; 


to diſregard the artful and malicious reproaches of. 


the vain, who labour to make you a convert to folly,. 
in order to keep them in countenance, They will. 
laugh at firſt, but eſteem you in their hearts, even 
while they laugh, and, in the end,, revere your, 
virtue. | 

Let that generous courage which conſcious rei- 
tude inſpires, enable you to deſpiſe and neglect the. 
aſſaults of ridicule. When all other modes of at- 
tack: have failed, ridicule has ſucceeded. The bul- 
wark of virtue, which has ſtood firmly. againſt the 
weapons of argument, has tottered on its baſis, on 
fallen to the ground,. on the ſlighteſt touch of. magic. 


. ridicule. In the college, in the army, in the world. 


at large, it is the powerful engine which is uſed to. 
level an. exalted character. You will infallibly be. 
attacked with it, if you are in any reſpeQs ſingular ;, 
B 5 « and: 
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and ſingular in many reſpects you muſt be, if you 
are eminently virtuous. 

4 Love truth, and dare to ſpeak it at all events. 

The man of the world will tell you, you muſt diſ- 
ſemble ; and ſo you muſt, if your objects and pur- 

ſuits are as mean and as ſelfiſh as his. But your 

purpoſes are generous ; and your methods of obtain- 

ing them are therefore undiſguiſed. You mean well, 

Avow your meaning, if honour requires the avowal, 
and fear nothing. You will indeed do right to wiſh 

to pleaſe; but you will only be anxious to pleaſe the 

worthy ; and none but worthy actions will effect that 

purpoſe. With reſpe& to that art of pleafing which 

requires the ſacrifice of your ſincerity, deſpiſe it as 

the baſe quality of flatterers, ſycophants, cheats, and 

ſcoundrels. An habitual liar, beſides that he will 

be known and marked with infamy, muſt poſleſs a 

poor and puſillanimous heart; for lying originates 

in cowardice. It originates alſo in fraud; and a 


liar, whatever may be his ſtation, would certainly, if 
he were ſure of ſecrecy, be a thief, Sorry am I to 
ſay, that this habit is very frequent in the world; 
even among thoſe who make a figure in the realms 
of diſſipation; among thoſe, whoſe hozour would 
compel them to ſtab you to the heart, if you were to 
tell them plainly the mortifying truth, that you 


convict them of a lie. 


* With ail your good qualities, unite the humility 
of a Chriſtian. Be not moroſe, Be cautious of over- 
valuing yourſelf, Make allowances for the vices and 
errors which you will daily ſee. Remember that al! 
have not had the benefit of moral inſtruction; that a 
great part of mankind are in effect orphans turned 
looſe into the wide world, without one faithful friend 
to give them advice; left to find their own way in a 


dark and rugged wilderneſs, with ſnares, and quick- 


ſands, and chaſms, around them. Be candid there- 


fore, and among all the improvements of education 


and refinements of manners, let the beautiful Chriſ- 
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prevent miſchief and do good; but be neither oſten- 
*© tatious, nor cenſorious. | 

he cheerful,. and gratefully enjoy the good which 
„Providence has beſtowed upon you. But be mode- 
& rate. Moderation is the law of enjoyment, All 
« beyond is nominal pleaſure and real pain. 

«© I will not multiply my precepts. Chuſe good 
© books, and follow their direction. Adopt religious, 
“ virtuous, manly principles. Fix them deeply in your 
* boſom, and let them go with you unlooſened and un- 
altered to the grave. 

If you follow ſuch advice as, from the pure motive 
& of ſerving you moſt eſſentially, I have given you, I 
„will not indeed promiſc that you ſhall not be unfor- 
* tunate, according to the common idea of the word; 
* but I will confidently aſſure you, that you ſhall not 
„be unhappy. I will not promiſe you worldly ſuc- 
« ceſs, but I will engage that you ſhall deſerve it, and 
„ ſhall know how to bear its abſence.?? vor 
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- A FEW men of wit, who, in a long intercourſe 

with the faſhionable world, had probably for- 
gotten that little knowledge of the, ancient languages 
and authors which they had acquired at ſchool, have 
endeavoured to bring into diſcredit the prevailing mode 
of education, which devotes ſo much time to the ſtudy 
of Grecian and Roman literature. Poſſeſſed of natural 
parts, they have, perhaps, beſides, enjoyed all thoſe: 
advantages of good company and extenſive commerce 
with the living world, which both excite, and give oc- 
eaſion to diſplay, great abilities. They became, there- 
fore, diſtinguiſhed characters in their time, though 


their ſolid attainments were few, and greatly defective. 


But, whatever figure they made, they would have ſhone 
with ſtill greater luſtre, if they had retained al tincture 
of that elegance and liberality of ſentiment which the 
mind. acquires. by a ſtudy of the claſſics, and which con- 
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tributes more to form the true Gentleman, than the 


ſubſtituted ornaments of modern affectation. 

The example of theſe illuſtrious, but ſuperficial per- 
ſonages, has induced every prater, who has been taught 
to liſp broken French, and dance a minuet, to laugh 
at the lubberly boy, as he calls him, who ſpends a 
dozen years at ſchool; in learning Greek and J atin. 
He unfairly repreſents this time, as ſpent ſolely in ac- 

quiring the languages; ignorant that a taſte is often 
formed in 1t for thoſe authors, which may furniſh the 

ureſt and the moſt elegant pleaſures during the re- 
mainder of life. | 

The pert vivacity of aſſured ignorance has often per- 
ſuade the fond mother to diſcard the tutor for the 
dancing-maſter ; to be more ſolicitous that the hopes of 
the family, the heir, perhaps, to a title, an eſtate, and 
even a ſhare of legiſlation, ſhould be taught to hold 
up his head, than be furniſhed with thoſe ideas and 
principles, which would render him truly happy in him- 
ſelf, and an honour and advantage to his friends and to 
his country. | 

Even among thoſe who are fully ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of improving the beauties of the mind, as well as 
the graces of the perſon, there prevails a predilection 
for modern languages and modern literature to the ex- 
cluſion of the ancient. In the idea of theſe, a ſufficient 
ſtock of hiſtorical knowledge is to be gained by an at- 
tention to the events of the two or three laſt centuries; 
and a fufficient acquaintance with philoſophy and polite 
learning, from a peruſal of the writers of France and 
Italy. Collections of letters and ſtate-papers, and the 
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epigrammatic narratives of the Hiftorian of Ferney, are 


to ſupply the place of Herodotus, Thucydides and Livy. 


Arioſto, Taſſo, and Boileau, are to be read in prefe- 
rence to Homer, Virgil, and Horace; and the works 

© ſubſtituted in the place of all 
the poetry, all the philoſophy, and all the hiſtory that 


of Voltaire alone to 


has ever been written. In conſequence of theſe miſ- 
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taken notions, our great grammar-ſchools, which have 
produced fo many ornaments of human nature, are ex, 


ploded by many, as the ſeats of illiberal manners and 
of antiquated learning. | 
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In anſwer to the charge, that illiberal manners are 
the diſgraceful characteriſtic of boys educated in gram- 
mar-ſchogls, I muſt confeſs I am pleaſed with the na- 
. tural ſimplicity of that age of ſprightlineſs and inexpe- 
rience; nor do I know a ſight more truly ridiculous, 
than that of a boy of fourteen affecting the Graces, and 
behaving among his ſuperiors in age and attainments, 
with all the diſguſting eaſe of ſelf-ſufficiency. The 
ſame natural good ſenſe which makes the boy act in 
character, will teach the man a manly behaviour. And 
I believe every judicious perſon had rather ſee his ſon, 
while very young, partaking in the noiſy mirth of his 
ſchool-fellows, than bowing and grinning in the inſipid 
circle of a card-party. | | 

With reſpe& to the other charge, that a learned 
education Is a little out of faſhion in ſome polite circles, 
we confeſs and lament that it 1s true, But though we 
allow faſhion to dictate without controul the exact di- 
menſions of a buckle or a head-dreſs.; yet a regard for 
the honour and happineſs of human nature induces us 
to diſpute her ſovereign authority in thoſe things on. 
which depend the manners. and. ſentiments of a riſing. 
generation. 

If, however, it is granted, that the true gentleman,, 
that is, the man of enlarged notions and poliſhed taſte, 
cannot, by any method of education, be ſo well formed, 
as by the claſſical; yet it by no means follows, that. 
thoſe whoſe happineſs muſt, in a great meaſure depend. 
on leſs comprehenſive views of men and things, ſhould. 
be inſtructed in the ſame mode. The time that is. 
uſually ſpent in Lilly's Grammar, and in acquiring, 
juſt ſo muſt knowledge of the Latin language as may, 
inſpire a young man with vanity, but which cannot. 
enable him to enter into the ſpirit of an author, is cer- 
tainly ill beſtowed. He who is deſigned for a vulgar 
walk of life, had much better, be reading Wingate's. 
2X Arithmetic than Cordery's Colloquies, and learning the. 
X Rule of Three than the Syntax. 

I The miſtakes of well-meaning ignorance are to be 
pitied and excuſed. But how ſhall we apologize for 
thoſe who move in a higher ſphere, and who cannot but 


know, that the greateſt. men our nation has produced, 
| whether 
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whether greatneſs is eſtimated by power, wealth, title, 
knowledge, or virtue, have laid the foundation of their 
eminence in our grammar- ſchools, where little elſe was 
taught but claſſical learning? how ſhall we apologize 
for theſe, when they ſlight a mode of education which 
the experience of ages has proved to be efficacious, and 
adopt a new one, which, from its ſuperficial nature, 
cannot form the man of dignity, or of juſt taſte ? Would 
a More, for inſtance, a Sidney, a Raleigh, a Milton, 
a Temple, and many others, have attained to that per- 


fection of character, at which they aſpired and arrived, 


if they had been educated in the ſuperficial modes? 

Some leading authors ſeem to have wiſhed that all 
our literary inquiries ſhould be limited to that period 
which they are pleaſed to diftinguith by calling it the 
age of Lewis XIV. It 1s indeed a ſhining interval in 
the revolutions of time ; but moſt of the great charac- 
ters that appeared in it, were formed on the models of 
a better age, the age of Auguſtus, or of Pericles. And 
J know not, whether the glorious reign of our own Eli- 
zabeth might not exhibit examples of probity and learn- 
ing, valour, and patriotiſm, fitter for the imitation of 
an Engliſhman, than thoſe of any epoch in the atinals 
of our rival nation. | 3 

While, however, we reprobate the idea of confining 
attention to the writings and tranſactions of the laſt 
three hundred years, it muſt be confeſſed that this pe- 
riod deſerves regard. The inventions of the compaſs, 
of printing, of gunpowder, and a conſequent ſpirit of 
enterprize, have rende ed modern times peculiarly in- 
tereſting. During this period, the French nation, to 
uſe their own idea, have been remarkably awakened ; 


nor will any man of letters, with juſt pretenſions to 


tafle, reſt ſatisfied, without reading the works of Fene- 


| lon, of Boileau, and of many others who have written 


in the true ſpirit of the ancients. He will, after all, 


acknowledge, that they are but imitations of thoſe ori- 
ginals, which are no leſs open to us than they were to 
them; and will confeſs it to be a want of ſpirit, to | 


drink at the diſtant ſtream, when we have acceſs to the 
fountain. If we can be contented with Imitations, we 
have excellent ones in the works of Pope and Addiſon. 


But 
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But what ſculptor would be ſatisfied with examining the 
plaſter buſt, who was at liberty to walk in the Florentine 

allery 7 : | | | 
n There is certainly ſomething in the character of an 
Engliſhman analogous to the diſpoſition of an old Ro- 
man. He has a natural generoſity, and love of inde- 
pendence. He has alſo a gravity of temper, better 
adapted to mental and moral improvement than any 
other; becauſe more capable of fixed attention. French 
vivacity is foreign to his nature; faſhion, indeed, makes 
him ſometimes adopt it, but it fits awkwardly on him, 
leſſens his inward conſciouſneſs of dignity, and lowers. 
him no leſs in the eſtimation of others. The ideas of a 
Roman are congenial to him. His mind, when cultivated 
by claſſical inſtruction, ſhoots up to maturity with the. 
vigour of an indigenous plant, but thrives ſlowly, like 
the exotic, when nurtured only by the ſlender ſupplies of 
a foreign and ſuperficial education. 

The poliſh of external grace may indeed be deferred 
till the approach of manhood. When ſolidity is ob- 
trained by purſuing the modes preſcribed by our fore- 
fathers, then may the file be uſed. The firm ſubſtance 
will bear attrition, and the luſtre then acquired will be 
durable. A ſenſible father, who is not himſelf a con- 
vert to the effeminacy of the times, had rather ſee a ſon 
forming himſelf as a ſcholar and a man, on the ex- 
ample of an old Roman or Athenian, than imitating, 
in his writings and actions, the undignified vivacity of 
nations which have been taught by their philoſophy to 
degrade human nature. | 

durely, no one will deny that the two principal ob- 
jets in a well- conducted education, are to cultivate a 
good heart, and to give the underſtanding ſuch addi- 


tional ſtrength and information as may ſafely direct the 


heart in the various events of life, and teach the poſſeſ- 
tor of it to act up to the comparative dignity of a rational 
ereature. But attainments merely ornamental have little 
tendency to accompliſh either of theſe purpoſes. On 
the contrary, as they add a luſtre without ſolidity, 
they induce idlenefs to content itſelf with the appear- 
ances of merit, which are eaſily aſſumed, and to neglect 
the reality, as attainable only by a painful and unoſten- 
tatious 
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tatious application. They inſpire confidence without 


worth to ſupport it; they give an air of inſolent ſupe- 
riority which often defeats even the purpoſe of pleaſing; 
and however they may cauſe admiration in the diffipated 
and ſuperficial, they are little eſteemed by thoſe whoſe 
applauſe is valuable, men of approved virtue and diſpaſ- 


fionate reflection. They are then only uſeful and truly 
graceful when they tend to render good characters more 


conſpicuouſly amiable. 


— 


2 
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No. IV. oN THE WISDOM OF AIMING Ar 


HE infirmity of human nature is a topic on which 
the profligate love to enlarge. They are apt to 


deduce an argument from it no leſs injurious than falla- 
cious. They infer from the conceſſion that man is na- 


turally weak and corrupt, that the precepts of ftric} mo- | 


rality are utterly uſeleſs, and that they originate in one 


of the principal arguments of human imbecility, an ill- 


grounded pride. 


Man is indeed a weak creature; but he is alſo an im- 
roveable creature. He has ſtrong paſſions; but he has 


alſo ſtrong powers within him to counteract their opera- 
tion. He poſſeſſes reaſon ; and his happineſs certainly 
depends upon the voluntary uſe or abuſe, the negle& or 


the exertion, of this noble faculty. | 3 
It ſeems probable, that they who urge the inefficacy 


of philoſophical and moral precepts, are only endea- 
vouring to excuſe their own indolence. They. who feel 
themſelves little inclined to correct their. miſconduct, 


unable, | 
Indeed, wherever human creatures are found, there 


alſo are to be found vice and miſery. Nor is this ap- 
pearance only among the rude and the illiterate, but 


among thoſe who are adorned with all the arts of haman 


knowledge. Obſervation affords many examples f 
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thoſe, who, after having recommended virtue in the moſt 
forcible manner, with all the appearance of ſincerity, 
have at laſt fallen into the difgrace and wretchedneſs of 
| ſingular profligacy. Contrary to their conviction, their 
intereſt, their character, to all that ſeemed eſtimable in 
their own eyes, they have deſcended from the towering 
heights of virtue into the: abyſſes of vice. 

Such inſtances do indeed often occur, and they are. 
uſually blazoned and exaggerated by triumphant delin- 
quency. In many caſes of degeneracy, it is probable 
that the appearances of virtue were inſincere. But al- 
lowing, what indeed the uniform deciſions of obſerva- 
tion, reaſon, and religion, clearly declare, that human 
nature is weak in the extreme; yet I would draw a dif- 
ferent concluſion from that which is deduced by the pa- 
trons of libertiniſm. | 3: 2 e ; 

The nature of man is extremely infirm ; therefore 
argue, let every effort be made to acquire ſtrength. It 
cannot be ſaid that the endeavour muſt of neceſſity be 
abortive; it cannot be ſaid that we have not natural 
incitements ſufficient to encourage a vigorous attempt. 
We have nice ſenſibilities of moral rectitude, we have 
a natural love of excellen e, we have intellectual 
powers capable of infinite improvement, we have pre- 
cepts innumerable, and, to the honour of human 
nature, let it be added, that examples alſo greatly 
abound. | 
= Many individuals, who. inro6lled themſelves among 
the ſeverer ſects of ancient philoſophy, have exhibited 
= moſt animating proofs of the ſtrength of human nature. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that they poſſeſſed faculties 
more in number, or more perfect in their kind, than 
the preſent race, But they loved excellence, and they 
believed that they were capable of it. That belief 
operated moſt favourably on their exertion. They ſuc- 


ceeded in their attempts, and ſtand forth among man- 


kind like coloſſal ſtatues amid a collection of images 
3X leſs than the life. | 
I hope therefore it will be rendering an effectual ſer- 
vice to mankind, if I can revive this belief among the 
gay and the diflipated. Philoſophers have already re- 
ceived it; but philoſophers are to the reſt of mankind 
what 
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what a drop of water is to an ocean. The pretended 
philoſophers are numerous indeed; but they commonly 
divulge opinions which tend to degrade and vilify hu- 
man nature. Popularity ſeems to be more their object 
than the ſublime ſatisfaction of diſcovering and com- 
municating uſeful truth. But were the generality of 
mankind convinced that they are capable of arriving at 


high degrees of excellence, and conſequently led o T. 
aſpire at it, moral evil would certainly decreaſe, and Mell 
ſociety would aſſume a fairer appearance. Much mi- value 
ſery and much evil of all kinds will always be in it, iincre 
during this ſublunary ſtate 3 but that ſhare of it which 5 = 
is obſtinately and preſumpruouſly occaſioned by our own our f 


_ y, may certainly be removed by the correction of that explo 
What 1s done in the works of art may be effected in ee 
morals. Were a muſical inſtrument to be placed in the At 1. 
hands of a peaſant who had never heard or ſeen one, Mby -: 
and were he told that he might, if he were to attend to 3 
it, call forth ſounds from it which would delight every deſpai 


hearer, he would not be induced by any argument to Th 
believe the poſſibility of it. Vet let him regularly learn Whey : 
and practiſe a due time, and he will arrive at a degree Mee - 
of ſkill, which, though far from perfection, will ap- * . 
pear miraculous on compariſon with his original in- be ad 
ability. So in life, if you inform your diſciple that he in re 

is able to reach a great degree of excellence, and urge Who 
him to the attempt, he will infallibly make great ad- deeds 


vances, and improve to his own aſtoniſnment. But in- would 
dulge his natural indolence, timidity, or deſpair, by ſeduct 
expatiating on the irremediable weakneſs of human na- the he 
ture, and you effectually preclude even his endeavours, Who ® 
and add to his natural imbecility. like 41 
In the works of art, in ſculpture, and in painting, ante 
in the ſubordinate operations of mechanical ingenuity, all if 
to what perfection does the hand of man attain ? When pro; 
a ſavage ſees a watch, he adores it as a God. Na ear- haſten 
neſtneſs of aſſertion would convince him that it was the ¶ ſolid e- 
work of a creature in all reſpects like himſelf, except repair 
in acquired dexterity. And can man improve himſelf Min the 
ſo highly in the manual arts, in ſcience, and in the mon e 
productions of taſte, and be unable to arrive at real 4 mall be 
8 ſolid 
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ded | ſolid improvement in the fineſt art and the nobleſt 


nly Bl ſcience, the art and the ſcience of conducting life? 
hu Half the attention and the conſtancy which is diſplayed 
ect in acquiring ſkill in.an occupation by which money 1s 
m- to be gained, if beſtowed on the melioration of the 


y Of Bi morals, would uſually produce a moſt laudable cha- 
3 al rater. | EE 

| to = The ſtate of things is ſo conſtituted, that labour, 
and well beſtowed and properly directed, always produces 2 
mi- Bi valuable effect. Away then with the philoſophy which 


L It, Fincreaſes the weakneſs of our nature, by repreſenting it 
mon as inſuperable. Our perſonal excellence and happineſs, 
wn | 


our friends and our country, are greatly intereſted in 
that = exploding the puſillanimous doctrine. We ſhall in- 
3 deed often fall; but let us riſe undejected. Our fail- 


d in Pings will be great, but great alſo may be our virtues, 
che At leaſt, according to an old and juſt obſervation, 
NC, by aiming. at abſolute perfection, we ſhall approach it 
d to much more nearly than if we fat down inactive through 
very deſpair. | | 
IT £0 The modern philoſophers and their diſciples, while 
-arn they aſſert the inefficacy of philoſophy, of moral pre- 
gree icepts, of religious influence, are inclined to maintain, 
aP- that the effect which theſe only pretend to produce, may 
n- be actually produced by modern honour. I would only, 
t he in reply to their inſinuation, aſk them theſe queſtions: 


arge Who are the perſons who openly and proudly commit 
deeds at which the child of nature, even the ſavage, 
would ſhudder; who is guilty of the meaneſt, cruelleſt 
ſeduction; who wears a ſword ready to plunge it into 
the heart of his deareſt friend for a trifling provocation; 
who is ready to glory in breaking the peace of conjugal 
life, and ruining a family for the gratification of luſt or 


ing, Pvanity ? Unerring experience replies, Men of Honour; 
ty, all, all honourable men. ET 5 | 
hen From ſuch deluſion let the untainted mind of youth 


haſten to eſcape.” To religion and morality let it fly for 
ſolid comfort, and for thoſe aſſiſtances which can alone 
repair the ruins that have been made by the fall of Adam 
in the glorious fabric of human nature. With our ut- 
2 noſ endeavours, both reaſon and divinity inform us we 
hall be at laſt greatly defective. Whither then ſhall 4 
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fly for ſuccour ? whither ſhall we turn to find that which 
mall ſupport our weakneſs, and ſupply our defects? Phi- 


loſophy is often vain, but religion never. To the Deity 
we muſt have recourſe, who will certainly ſtrengthen us 
| by his grace, and pardon our involuntary failures, of his 
miinite mercy. . 
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EW among mankind are able, and perhaps fewer | 
are willing, to take the trouble of preſerving with 
conſiſtency a ſyſtem of principles purely of their own 
They ſeparate themſelves into: large divi- | 


fions, which, like the flock conducted by the ſheep and | 


bell, implicitly tread in the footſteps of ſome. diſtin- 
uiſhed leader. Thus is the pain of conſulting the 


judgment in every emergency eaſily avoided. The road 
becomes a beaten and a wide one, and each individual | 


| knows where to ſtep, only by ſeeing the veſtige of his 
predeceſſor. | | 


But if the choſen leader is a treacherous or injudicious 
guide, the followers muſt inevitably be led into evil. 


3 
WE 8 5 


Now it unfortunately happens, that the leaders, who 


are the moſt likely to attract the more numerous 


herds, are the leaſt likely to poſſeſs the more valuable 


qualities. For what is it which chiefly attracts po- 


puiar notice? Vanity and effrontery, But theſe qua- 
ities imply diſpoſitions obviouſly inconſiſtent with an 
leminent and ſolid virtue; though always united with 
ſhewy, ſuperficial, and deceitful ornaments. Thus it 


happens, that the faſhionable modes of thinking and 
living, whatever modes in the viciſſitudes of human | 
affairs aſſume that name, will ſeldom bear the teſt of 


Inquiry, without diſcovering that they are futile and 


culpable. 


For who, indeed, was the great legiſlator 
who. eſtabliſhed them? Some rich man, or ſome titled 
| | lady, 5 
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Jady, diſtinguiſhed for boldneſs, but not for excellence; 
vain, preſumptuous, and diQatorial, though qualified 
neither by nature, parts, nor education, to preſeribe to 
others, and elevated to empire by a concurrence of 
favourable contingencies with their own aſpiring efforts. 
Once ſeated on the throne, their edicts are arbitrary and 


irreſiſtible. With the authority of their ſignature, there 
is no deformity which will not aſſume the appearance of 
beauty, no vice which will not appear with all the con- 


| fidence which naturally belongs to virtue, but which 


the delicacy of virtue 1s too apt to conceal. 

The ſubjects of theſe ſe]f-erefted tyrants are moſt truly 
ſlaves, though voluntary ſlaves; but as ſlavery of any 
kind is unfavourable to human happineſs and improve- 
ment, I will venture to offer a few ſuggeftions, which 
may induce the ſubjugated tribes to revolt, and claim 
their invaluable birthright, their natural liberty. 

To ſelect a model for imitation is one of the beſt me- 
th ds of facilitating the acquiſition of any excellence. 
A living model not only ſhews what is to be done, but 
how. The imitation muſt not however be ſervile. A 
ſervile imitation is that which obeys the dictates of the 


maſter without venturing to inquire into the reaſon of 


it. The ſervile imitator paces in the ſame round, like 
the mill-horſe, whoſe eyes are hoodwinked, that he may 
not be allured by intervening objects to deviate ſrom the 
tedious circle into a path of his own ſelection. 

It may not be improper to premiſe, that to one indi- 
vidual his own natural rights and poſſeſſions, of what- . 
ever kind, are as valuable as thoſe of another are to that 
other. It is his own happineſs which is concerned in his 
choice of principles and conduct. By theſe he. is to 
ſtand, or by theſe to fall. | | 

In making this important choice, then, let the ſenſe 
of its importance lead him to aſſert the rights of man. 
Theſe rights will juſtify him in acting and thinking, 
as far as the laws of that community, whoſe protection 
he feeks, can allow, according to the ſuggeſtions of his 


He will do right to avoid adopting 


any ſyſtem of principles, or following any pattern of 
conduct, which his judgment has not pronounced con- 
ducive to his happineſs, and conſiſtent with his duties ; 

UE | conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with thoſe duties which he owes to his God, | 
to his neighbour, to himſelf, and to his ſociety, 
Though the ſmall circle with whom he is perſonally 
connected may think and a& differently, and may even 
deſpiſe and ridicule his ſingularity, yet let him perſe- 
vere. His duty, his freedom, his conſcience, and his 
Happineſs, muſt appear to every thinking man, ſuperior | 
to all conſiderations. 4 5 
Men act wrong ſcarcely leſs often from the defect of 
courage, than of knowledge and of prudence, Dare to 
be wiſe, ſaid an ancient; in order to which, it will firk 
be neceſſary to dare to be ſingular. But in this and every 
other effort of virtue, it muſt not be extended beyond 
the golden mean. The ſingularity which I recommend 
will be as diſtant from moroſeneſs and miſanthropy, 
and from ridiculous oddity, as it will from an unmanly 
and pernicious ſubmiſſion to thoſe who poſſeſs no rea- 
ſonable right to take the lead. z * 
If the immoderate fear of appearing ſingular is inju- 
rious to health, to fortune, to peace of mind, and to 
rational enjoyment, as perhaps on a. farther conſidera- 
tion it will appear to be, I ſhall contribute ſomething 
to promote happineſs, by daring to be ſo fingular as to 
recommend ſingularity. _ -. I 


Of the many young men who impair their conftitu-M 


tions by early exceſs and debauchery, a great part i 
inſtigated to irregularity by other motives than the im- 
pulſes of paſſion. A young man juſt introduced into 
the company of his equals, entertains a natural and a 
laudable defire to recommend himſelf to their favour. 
If they indulge in wine to excefs, or in any other in-Þ 
temperance, he muſt do ſo likewiſe; for he cannot bear 
to be ſingular; and has, beſides, received among his 


prudential rules, that he 1s to do as the reſt do, where- j 


ever he may be fixed; and who indeed will dare to dil-Þ 
obey the precept which commands us, While we are at 
Rome, to do as they do at Rome? Thus is the favourÞ 
of our temporary companions gained; but our health, 
which was deſigned to endure, and with proper manage- 
ment would have endured, till the regular ' decays off 
nature, is greatly injured, or totally deſtroyed. I will, 
then venture to exhort the young man, not to dread the 
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imputation of ſingularity ſo much, as to endanger the 
loſs of that which can ſeldom be completely regained, 
and without which no favour, no applauſe, no popu- 
larity, can give to life its natural ſweetneſs. _ 

With reſpec to that ruin which conſiſts in the loſs of 
fortune and the accumulation of debt, it is daily ef- 
fected by the fear of ſingularity, However their fi- 
nances may have declined, they who are whirled in the 
vortex of faſhion, cannot retrench. They muſt act as 
their equals at; they muſt, like others, dreſs, keep 
a table, an equipage, and reſort to public diverſions. 
It is neceſſary, according to their ideas; and they ta- 
citly acknowledge the obligation to be much greater 
than that of the moral duties. For who could bear to 


be odd people, to deſcend among the tribes of thoſe 


whom no body knows, and who indeed are diſtinguiſhed 
only for the plain qualities of probity and decency ? 
Indulgencies and extravagancies are thus allowed, not 
altogether for the pleaſure they afford, but often from 
the horror of ſingularity. It is to be wiſhed, that the 
horror of a bankruptcy, a gaol, an elopement, or a piſtol, 
poſſeſſed even half the influence. 8 

In deſtroying health and fortune, it certainly deſtroys 
that peace of mind, without which all external advan- 
tages whatever are but like muſic and painting, ban- 
quets and perfumes, to him who has loſt all powers of 
perception. But ſuppoſing health and fortune to be 
preſerved, yet the fear of ſingularity will lead to omiſ- 
lions and commiſſions which will one day hurt a con- 
{ſcience not entirely inſenſible. Religion and duty en- 
join many things which are real ſoleciſms and down- 
right barbariſms in the ſchool of faſhion. 

When health, fortune, and peace, are gone, it may 
be juſtly ſaid, no arguments are neceſſary to prove that 
there can be no enjoyment. But ſuppoſing them not 
entirely renounced, and that room were left for ſome 
degree of happineſs, even that little would be greatly 
leſlened by a too ſcrupulous fear of deviating from the 
arbitrary ſtandard of a fantaſtic mode. The taſtes, fan- 
cies, inclinations of other men, cannot pleaſe us like 
the genuine choice of our native feelings, directed by 


our own judgment. They may indeed be adopted, and 


even 
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even loved; but an adopted child ſeldom excites and parp 
ſoothes our ſenfibilities in a degree equal to that which cum: 
is cauſed by our own. My 1 mali 

Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking, that how- O. 
ever Pride may vaunt herſelf, and Faſhion may aſſume face 
airs of ſuperior wiſdom in her choice, its ſingularly BW proce 
Fooliſh, abſurd, and wicked, to decline any practices And 
and any habits, however unuſual, which evidently tend MF unju 
to render a man fingularly learned, ſingularly good, and able, 
ſingularly happy: It 


laws 
more 
an 0 

neg and 11 
No. VI. on THE INJUSTICE AND CRUELTY ingen 
OF THE PUBLIC PAPERS, can e: 


_— — 


= Th 
— capita 
5 | ; ; peared 
A FREE country is that in which not only the life corpor 
and the property of every individual, but his re- ¶ the rei 
putation alſo, which is often dearer to him than both, is fo wiſe 
ſecured by efficient laws. That country is not the land from t 
of perfect liberty, however it may arrogate the name, dently 
in which the character of every member may be tradu-malign 
ced at pleaſure in the moſt public manner, without re- Our 
dreſs, and without the poſlibility of an adequate exculpa-lous of 
tion. Oppreſſion of the people may proceed from a part can ten 
of the people, as well as from the throne. The li- ful to 
berty of the preſs is pregnant with advantages; but the where 
licentiouſneſs of it teems with evils which almoſt coun- [Mfconſiiſte 
terbalance them. It is true, that the liberty of the make, 
preſs is eſſential to civil liberty, But why do we eſti- Wthers, x 
mate the enjoyment of civil liberty as one of the great- tends n 
eſt of human bleſſings? Confefledly becauſe it allows to expr. 
the natural and reaſonable poſſeſſion of all the rights and tone, 2. 
privileges of man, in his individual and connected ſtate ; Mere of 
becauſe it ſecures to him the enjoyment of all which Let, 
God, and reaſon, and nature, and his relative ſituation, Iteration 
have taught him to hold dear. That kind and degree, the hear 
therefore, of liberty which cannot be ſecured without readers, 
endangering all theſe, certainly fruſtrates the primary effect; 
4 purpoſe Vor., 


; capital crime. 
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purpoſe of a free conſtitution. Liberty, under ſuch cir- 
cumitances, operates on human happineſs with all the 
malignant influence of real deſpotiſm. | 

Our own country is conſtitutionally the freeſt on the 
face of the globe. If there is any oppreſſion in it, it 
proceeds from the people; and operates on themſelves. 
And there is a ſpecies of oppreſſion peculiarly cruel and 
unjuſt, as it often falls heavieſt on the good, the peace- 
able, and the inoffenſi ve. | 

It is true indeed, that, in this free country, we have 
laws for the puniſhment of defamation ; but nothing is 
more eaſy than to evade them. They ſomerimes prevent 


- 


an open attack; but they canno tpreclude thoſe various 


and indirect methods of diſſeminating calumny, which 
ingenuity, ſtimulated by malice, or the hope of gain, 


can eaſily invent. 


The laws of the Twelve Tables made defamation 2 
The puniſhment was rigorous. It ap- 
peared ſo in the age of Auguſtus, and was changed to 
corporal chaſtiſement. It was again rendered capital in 
the reign of Valentin ian; and the ſeverity with which 
ſo wiſe a people as the Romans have treated this crime, 
from the earlieſt to the lateſt period of the empire, evi- 
dently ſhews how deep a ſenſe they entertained of its 


malignant influence on the happineſs of ſociety. 


Our laws are indeed leſs ſevere. We are juſtly jea- 


Wlous of our liberty. I will not ſuggeſt an idea which 
can tend to the infringement of that liberty. I am grate- 


ful to Providence for having placed me in a country 
where it ſo gloriouſly prevails. There is no ſacrifice, 
conſiſtent with innocence, which a good man would nog 
make, to hand down the bleſſings derived from his fa- 
thers, undiminiſhed to his children, What I now ſay, 
ends moſt effectually to preſerve them inviolate : for, 


to expreſs my ideas in the words of the learned Black- 


tone, 20 cenſure the licentionſneſs, is to maintain the li- 
erty of the preſs. | | 

Let, therefore, the laws remain unaltered, if the al- 
teration is attended with danger. I will only appeal to 
the hearts, the manners, and the underſtandings of my 
eaders, for the voluntary reformation which I would 
et ; a reformation to be begun and completed by 

TW bh | C themſelves, 
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themſelves, and which, inſtead of impairing civil 'li-- } 

berty, will enlarge it, and will render it a diffuſive 

2 almoſt unalloyed with evil: a rare condition of 
man felicity ! „ 

With reſpect to the writers and the publiſhers of ca- 
lumny, they have uſually but one or two objects in 
view); either the gratification of malice, or the earning 
of a morſe! of bread, But hunger and paſſion are 
powerful incitements. The whiſpers of reaſon, and 
Juſtice, and humanity, will ſcarcely be heard amidſt the 
clamours of aſſailants ſo importunate. From them, 
therefore, we ſeek not redreſs by expoſtulation. We 
apply to the liberal ſentiments of a people truly free, 
who value their freedom, and who poſſeſs ſenſe enough 
to take the moſt effectual methods for its ſecurity. R 
'They will renounce the poor pleaſure which they re- 
ceive from the gratification of an improper curioſity, 
when they find that it cannot be gratified without ren- 
dering the liberty of the preſs a ſource of miſery to the 
innocent; when they find that the people's licentiouſ- | 
neſs more effectually ſaps the foundation of liberty, than 
the ambition of a king. „ | | b 
Let us turn our attention to the origin and progreſs 
of that ſpecies of publication, which, within a few years, 
has become a general cauſe of complaint among all the 
moderate and the well-principled. In order to gain notice, 
a news- paper mult not at firſt be moderate, but muſt F 
abound in abu/e and in anecdote,» A letter-box is fixed | 
to the window of ſome of the moſt public ſtreets in the 
metropolis. Into this receptacle every dark aſſaſſin is 
tacitly invited to throw his poiſoned doſe. No man 
is ſo virtuous as not to have failings. No man is ſo 
inconſiderable as not to have enemies, Here then is an 
3 of expoſing thoſe ſecrets, which perhaps 
the confidence of a friend has made known to the trea- 
cherous divulger of them, and of gratifying the malice 
of a coward with ſafety, and by the infliction of the 
cruelleſt injury; that malice which was perhaps excited 
only by a ſuperior degree of excellence. And who is 
to fit in judgment on what is received? Thoſe who are 
often attentive to their intereſt alone. The papers are 
ſubmitted to the conſideration of ſome dark conclave; 


and 
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and if it ſeems good to the inviſible agents who ſit in it, 
the tale of infamy, the oblique inſinuation, the whiſper 
of ſuſpicion, the invention of the wanton, the belief of 
the credulous, the virulence of revenge, private pique, 
and public reſentment, are in a few hours ſcattered over 
the empire. | | 

In this manner the public ereQs a deſpot over them- 
felves. One of their own order, and ſometimes one of 
the obſcureſt perſons in it, inſtitutes a tribunal, where 
ſentence 1s pronounced on all, frequently without due 
examination, and with little regard either to juſtice or to 
mercy. No other limits are aſſigned to the ſevere decree, 
which 1s iſſued out to brand with infamy the beſt of cha- 
racers, than thoſe which are neceſſary to eſcape the letter 
of the law, and elude the poſſibility of a ſucceſsful pro- 
fecution. So unmanly and fo cruel are the deciſions of 
this arbitrary tribunal, that even female innocence is 
often puniſhed with its ſevereſt ſentences. Virgin purity 
and conjugal virtue are blackened with aſperſions which 
can ſcarcely ever be wiped off. Wounds are inflicted on 
the parent's heart which no time can heal: for one great 
misfortune attending this mode of ſcandal is, that though 
all are ready to liſten to the calumny, few have candour 
and patience to hear and admit the vindication. Many 
ſee the attack, who never ſee the defence. Even if the 
vindication were as generally received as the abuſe, it is 
a cruel neceſſity to be forced reluctantly forward on the 
public eye, to be obliged to anſwer ſevere and groundleſs 
charges, brought by thoſe who have no right, either by 
the laws of God or of man, to diſſeminate throughout 
the world an unprovoked accuſation, Can that govern- 
ment be well regulated where a mechanic is able to erect 
himſelf into an oppreſſive tyrant, to wound the heart of 
the innocent, break the peace of families, blacken the 
brighteſt characters, detract from the moſt allowed merit, 
degrade and lower every rank and dignity; and all this, 
not only with impunity, but with ſuch rewards from the 
public, as enable him to amaſs an independent fortune, 
and laugh over the ruins on which he has erected his 
proſperity. ST 

Many among us are heard to complain of the incroach- 
ments of government on the e of the ſubject, and of 
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the oppreſſions of an adminiſtration. I aſk every indivi- 
dual in the Britiſh empire, Whether he ever experienced 
a ſingle act of oppreſſion from the crown, of the miniſters 
of the crown, equal to that which is daily and hourly in- 
flicted, in the moſt arbitrary manner, by an Editor of a 
licentious public paper? The ſevere puniſhments of the 
law cannot be inflicted by any power known to our con- 
ſtitution without a formal proceſs, even on thoſe who de- 
ſerve them. But the operations of this engine of oppreſ- 
fion, in the hands of an intereſted plebeian, unappointed, 
unauthoriſed, and unoffended, inflict the ſevereſt penalty, 
without judge, jury, witneſſes, conſcience, or humanity. 

The man who is guilty of this violation of every ſocial 
law, ſhall in the mean time think himſelf, and be thought 
by others, an honeſt man, and even a patriot ; ſhall riot 
in plenty amidſt friends and riches ; while he who takes 
from me my purſe, and the traſh which it contains, pe- 
riſhes by the halter. All this is tolerated by a ſenſible 
and an humane people, becauſe, by the abuſe of language, 
the licentiouſneſs of the preſs is called its liberty. 

I will not enlafge on the diabolical malignity of party 
and political abuſe, which lows through theſe dirty chan- 
nels. | Malignant as it is in its nature and origin, it is in 
this age too much deſpiſed to effect much miſchief, It 
as naturally purſues a miniſter or a ſucceſsful party, as a 
ſhadow the ſubſtance. If we take but a curſory view of | 

ſt times, we ſhall ſee that many who are now juitly | 
confidered as models of virtue and of political wiſdom, 
were in their day aſperſed with all the venom which a 
virulent party could expectorate upon them. On bad 
hearts and mean minds, the lucrative advantages of high 
offices in the ſtate will always have an influence irreſiſt- 
ibly alluring. 'They will never reſt at eaſe without a 
participation of them; but will engage ſome poor de- 
_ printer to admit their poiſonous writings into 

15 paper, in hopes of ſupplanting others to make room 
for themſelves. The poor printer confiders his fortune 
made when patronized by lords and dukes, and ftands 
ready to calumniate the beſt men, or to ſpeak treaſon, 
for the confidential ſmile of a wretched and diſappointed, 
an envious and an ill-natured peer ; perhaps of a villain, 
who would betray his country, becauſe he cannot pro- 
cure 
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cure a lucrative place in the adminiſtration of its go- 
vernment. 

I will not now expatiate on the wickedneſs of evil- 
ſpeaking, a topic which has been admirably treated by 
the divines of England. If any reader can want to be 
informed how inconſiſtent it 1s with the ſpirit of Chriſt- 
1anity, and how pregnant with moral and ſocial evil of 
every kind, I will refer him to all the moſt celebrated 
compoſers of ſermons in the Engliſh language. But, 
alas! they who delight in ſcandal poſſeſs diſpoſitions not 
to be delighted or reformed by a ſermon. | 

In the mean time, I will content myſelf with entreat- 
ing readers of the better fort, the humane, and the well- 
educated of the higher ranks (with whom I hope to pre- 
vail), to ſet a noble exampie, by refuſing to give en- 
couragement to thoſe prints which are notorious for per- 
ſonal abuſe and the publication of family ſecrets. It is 
but juſt to ſay, that there are ſome reſpectable conduct- 
ors of the newſpapers who exclude, as far as human 
vigilance can exclude, all that is injurious. 

For their own ſakes, the Public ſhould not encourage 
pamphlets and papers which deal in the bitterneſs of 
ſcandal. Their own hearts and happineſs will be in- 
jured by the peruſal of them, and they cannot know how 
| ſoon it may be their turn to ſuffer by the malignity which 
they are ſo ready to enjoy. ; 

It is indeed a melancholy truth, that the love of ca- 


ww lumny, and the curioſity to be acquainted with the pri- 


vate affairs of all diſtinguiſhed characters, is hecome ſo 

general, that a work ſcarcely wants any other recom- 

mendation, if it profeile: per/onality and anecdote; The 

prevalence of this cruel taite precludes the reliſh of inno- 

cent and ingenious works on general topics. It will 

alſo infallibly habituate the mind to delight in cruelty 

and malice: for, as the feeling Goldſmith ſays, ** like 

* the tyger that ſeldom deſiſts from purſuing man after 
* having once preyed upon human fleſh, the reader, who 
has once geratified his appetite with calumny, makes 
ever after the moſt agrecable feaſt on murdered re- 
«« putation.“ : 
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No. VII. ON FORMING A TASTE FOR SIMPLE 
PLEASURES. 


— 


_ 


— 


O argue againſt pleaſure in coordi. is abſurd. 

It is the law of nature, that every animal ſhould 
prefer the agreeable ſenſations to the diſagreeable. But 
it is incumbent on the moraliſt to explode thoſe pleaſures, 


which, though they are tranſient and unſatisfactory in I 
themſelves, are yet found to occaſion permanent pain 'Y 


and real injury. 

Perhaps the moſt effectual mode of accompliſhing this 
Purpoſe, 1s not to arraign pleaſure in general, but to 
ſubſtitute other pleaſures in the place of thoſe which are 
hurtful. Man muſt be amuſed and delighted; and 
pernicious amuſements and poiſoned delights will be 
purſued, if others ceaſe to be obvious. 

It is certain that nature has interſperſed a great num- 


ber of objects capable of affording the livelieſt delight, 


without danger of future pain, and even with the pro- 
bability of deriving improvement and additional plea- 
ſure by reflecting on the paſt enjoyment. Such, indeed, 
are thoſe innocent pleaſures which we follow i in early 
youth with cheerful ardour, and which we enjoy with 
fincere delight, before we are vitiated and hardened by 
a long intercourſe witb a depraved world; before the 
qualities of the lamb and the dove are exchan ged for the 
leſs amiable wiſdom of the wolf and the ſerpent. 
Amidit all the improvements which we make in a 
ſtate of high civilization, we loſe ſome natural taſtes 


and propenfities which were favourable to virtue, We 


acquire wants and notions which difturb our repoſe, and 
cauſe a feveriſh anxiety, ever thirſting, and never ſatis- 
fied, 

The ſimple and innocent ſatisfactions of nature are 
uſually within reach; and as they excite no violent 
perturbation in the purſuit, ſo are they enjoyed without 
tumult, and relinquiſhed without long or painful re- 


gret. It will then render eſſential ſervice both to hap- 
pineſs 
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pineſs and morality, if we can perſuade men in general 
to taſte and to form an habitual attachment to the genu- 


— 
* 


ine ſatisfaQtions of uncorrupted nature. | 


One of the firſt affections which the heart perceives, 
is filial piety. As years increaſe, this affection dilates, 
and extends itſelf to brothers and ſiſters, relatives and 
domeſtics. The child loves and is beloved by all 
around him. Amidſt the converſation, the events, the 
endearments and tender duties of a family, he finds full 
play for all his faculties and propenſities, and is often, 
by his own ſubſequent confeſſion, happier at this early 
age than in any period which ſucceeds. 

I fay then, that, were a taſte for this ſimple pleaſure 
retained, were men at a mature age led to ſeek their 


happineſs in domeſtic life, and in the exerciſe of the 


mild virtues of family offices, their enjoyments, though 
leſs brilliant and noiſy, would be purer, and more ſub- 
ſtantial. But, on the contrary, we ſee them no ſooner 
arrived at maturity, than they eagerly leave the neſt, 
and wander, in ſearch of an untried and an imaginary 
bliſs,. through all the wilds of diſſipation. In the pre- 


eipitate purſuit, innocence is often loſt ; and whatever 
progreſs is made in refinement, little is added to ſolid 
happineſs. Our intereſt, as we falſely call it, and our _ 
.. hongur, become the idols whom we devoutly worſhip, 
and on whoſe altars we ſacrifice health, truth, peace, 
and liberty. - | 


Me are indeed ſo deeply engaged in our objects, that 
we cannot advert to the beauties of nature, thoſe fertile 
ſources of unadulterated pleaſure. The young mind is 
always delighted with rural ſcenery. The earlieſt poetry 


was paſtoral, and every juvenile poet of the preſent day 


delights to indulge in the luxuriance of a rural deſcrip- 
tion, A taſte for theſe pleaſures will render the morning 
walk at leaſt as delightful as the evening ridotto. The 
various forms which nature aſſumes in the viciſſitudes of 
the ſeaſons, will conſtitute a ſource of complacency which 
can never be exhauſted. How grateful to the ſenſes the 
freſhneſs of the herbage, the fragrancy of the flowers, 
all thoſe ſimple delights of the field, which the poets 
have, from the earlieſt ages, no leſs juſtly than exube- 
rantly deſcribed ! It is all mere fiction, exclaims the 
C 4 man 
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man of the world, the painting of a viſionary poet.“ 
He feels not, he cannot feel their truth. He ſees no 
charms in herbs and bloſſoms; the melody of the grove 
is no mulic to his ear; and this happens, becauſe he 
has loſt, by his own fault, thoſe tender ſenſibilities which 
nature had beſtowed. They are ſtill daily perceived in 
all their perfection by the ingenuous and innocent, and 
they have been moſt truly deſcribed by feeling poets, as 
contributing to pure, real, and very exalted delight. 
Vet the poſſeſſor of extenſive lands, if he is a man of 
faſhion and ſpirit, forſakes the ſweet ſcenes of rural 
nature, and ſhuts himſelf up in a coffee-houſe, at a 
gaming-table, in a fetid aſſembly ; and leaves that li- 
| beral air, which breathes over his lawns, and agitates 
his foreſts, to be inhaled by his menial ruſtics. He 
perverts the deſigns of nature, and deſpiſes the here- 
ditary bleſſings of Providence; and he receives the ade- 
quate puniſhment in a reſtleſs life, perpetually ſeeking 
and never finding ſatisfaction. But the employments 
of agriculture, independently of their profit, are moſt 
congenial and pleaſing to human nature. An uncor- 
rupted mind ſees, in the progreſs. of vegetation, 'and in 
the manners and excellencies of. thoſe animals which 
are deſtined to our immediate ſervice, ſuch charms and 
beauties as art can ſeldom produce. Hufbandry may 
be ſuperintended by an elegant mind, nor is it by any 
means neceſſary that they who engage in it ſhould 
contract a coarſeneſs of manners or a vulgarity of ſen- 
timent. It is moſt favourable to health, to plenty, to 
repoſe, and to innocence; and great indeed muſt be 
the objects which juſtify a reaſonable creature in relin- 
quiſhing theſe. Are plays, are balls, are nocturnal 
aſſemblies of whatever denomination, are debauche- 
ries in all their modifications, which tend to rob us 
of ſleep, to leſſen our patrimony, to 1njure our health, 
to render us ſelfiſh, vicious, - thoughtleſs, and uſeleſs, 
equivalent to theſe? Reaſon replies in the negative; 
yet the almoſt univerſal departure from innocence and 
ſimplicity, will lead the affirmative eſtabliſhed by a cor 
rupt majority. _ | | 
It is not without a ſigh, that a thinking man can paſs 


by a lordly manſion, the ſweet retreat deſerted by its 
falſely- 
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falſely- refined poſſeſſor, who is ſtupidly carouſing in ſome 
tavern of a polluted city. When he ſees the chimney 
without ſmoke in the venerable honſe, where all the 
country was once welcomed to partake of princely hoſpi- 
tality, he cannot help lamenting that progreſs of re- 
finement, which, in rendering the deſcendants of the 
great ſine gentlemen, has left them ſomething leſs than 
men, through the defect of manly virtues. 

The ſuperintendence of a garden might of itſelf oc- 
cupy a life elegantly and pleaſurably. Nothing 1s bet- 
ter able to gratify the inherent paſſion of novelty ; for 
Nature is always renewing her variegated appearance. 
She 1s infinite in her productions, and the hfe of man 
may come to its cloſe before he has ſeen half the pic- 
tures which ſhe is able to diſplay. The taſte for gar- 
dening in England is at preſent pure. Nature is re- 
ſtored to her throne, and reigns majeſtically beautiful 
in rude magnificence. The country abounds with culti- 
vated tracts truly paradiſaical. But as the contemplative 
obſerver roams over the lawn, and enjoys the ſhade of the 
weeping willow, he is often led to enquire, ** Where is 
now the owner of this wilderneſs of ſweets? Happy 
“ man!” he exclaims, to poſſeſs ſuch a ſpot as this, 
* and to be able at all times to taſte the pleaſure which 
«© I feel ſpringing in my boſom.” But, alas! the 
owner 1s engaged in other ſcenes; He is rattling over 
the ſtreets of London, and purſuing all the ſophiſticated 
Joys, which ſucceed to ſupply the place where Nature is 
relinquiſhed, If he condeſcends to pay an annual viſit 
to the retreat, he brings with him all his acquired in- 
clinations; and while he fits at the card-table or at the 
banquet, and thinks of little elſe than promoting his 
intereſt at the next election, he leaves the ſhrub to bloſſom 
and diffuſe its ſweets in unobſerved ſolitude. 

Can 1t be believed, that nature beſtowed beauty on 
the foliage of a flower but with a view to pleaſe ? The 
fruit might be produced, in the ſame proceſs, without 
any richneſs and diverſity of colour. No other animals 
are ſenſible of their grace but the human; and yet the 
auſtere man of buſineſs, or the vain man of pleaſure, 
will arraign another with a face of importance for his 
admiration of a flower. He calls the taſte trifling and 

| N uſeleſs. 
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uſeleſs. Put is not a refuſal to be pleaſed with ſuch ap- 
pearances, like the malignant unthankfulneſs of a ſullen 
gueſt, who refuſes to taſte the moſt delicious danties 
prepared for his entertainment ? | 

Fine weather in England is the ſource of a very ſen- 
fible pleaſure; but he who is engroſſed by vice or by 
buſineſs, will live half a life without admiring the beau- 
ties of a blue ſky, baſking in the vernal ſunſhine, or in- 
haling, with any conſciouſneſs of delight, the balſam of 
a (reltern pale. | | 

A fondneſs for the pleaſing animals which Nature has 
placed around us, is another ſource of natural, and pure, 
and innocent amuſement. The plumage and the ſong 
of the bird were doubtleſs intended to delight the ear 
and the eye. Who can behold the playful lamb without 
complacency ? The fidelity of the dog, the generoſity of 
the horſe, and the characteriſtic qualities, as well as ſhape 
and beauty, of all animated nature, are admirably ad- 


apted to charm the heart which is yet unſpoiled. 


But, in a proper intercourſe and behaviour among; 


our fellow-creatures, is found to conſiſt our principal 


and moſt conſtant delight. To do good, and to prevent 
evil, as far as the ſphere of our influence or activity ex- 
tends, is an infallible method of deriving to ourſelves 


pleaſurable emotions. And if we conſult what paſſes in 


our boſoms, before our youthful ſenfibilities are blunt- 


ed, we ſhall find, that Nature has taught us to find a 


great pleaſure in relieving diſtreſs, and in communicat- 
ing happineſs. | 


The cunning and the crafty, of whom conſiſts a great 
part of the buſy crowd, who derive an unnatural influ- 


ence from the poſſeſſion of riches, will deem the ſim- 


plicity which I have recommended, folly. Such men 
will deem truth alſo folly. 'They conſider virtue and 
truth as words invented to delude the ſimple ones; 
but, indeed, to retain through life ſomething of the 
ſimplicity of the infant, will render the improved and 
cultivated man truly wiſe, For, after all the refine- 
ments of falſe philoſophy, and the low arts of jeſuitical 
cunning, honeſty is our trueſt intereſt, and innocence 


our beſt wiſdom, 
| No. VIII. 
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No. VIII. ox SUPPORTING THE DIGNITY OP 


THE COMMERCIAL CHARACTER. 
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N a country whoſe inſular ſituation has rendered it 
L naturally commercial, it is good policy to place the 
mercantile profeſſion in an honourable light. It has not 
uſually held a very high place in the eſteem of the world; 

becauſe, in molt countries, it has been diſgraced by co- 
vetouſneſs and circumvention. Its primary object, the 
accumulation of money, has never appeared with any 
peculiar. luſtre in the eyes of thoſe who have ſeen the 
beauty of diſintereſted patriotiſm and heroic generoſity. 
But at the ſame time it is certain, that a mercantile life 
affords ſcope for the diſplay of many good qualities and 
of virtues, which, from their ſublime and difficult na- 
ture, may conſtitute «the merchant a practical philoſo- 
pher. It affords an ample field for the exerciſe of com- 
mutative juſtice, of ſelf-denial in refuſing to take ad- 
vantages which might be taken with ſecrecy; of public 


virtue, in renouncing all traffic which may be injurious, 


and in forming every connection, and importing every 
commodits, which may facilitate the operations of a 
government. Lage and extenſive commerce, inſtead of 
narrowing, has enlarged the ſentiments; and Britiſh: 
merchants have, in the two laſt centuries, joined to the- 
moſt exemplary integrity the moſt liberal beneficence. 

But it muſt be owned, that they then appeared moſt 
reſpectable when they leaſt departed from their peculiar 
character. In the preſent age they haverelinquiſhed the 
fimplicity of their anceſtors, and, endeavouring to import 
the airs and manners of a court into a counting -houſe, 


have loſt their dignity, and diminiſhed their emoluments.. 


It has been ſaid, that in order to preſerve a politi- 
cal conſtitution in its original purity, it is neceflary, at 
certain intervals, to reduce it to.its primary principles. 


Deviation from right, and encroachment on error, are 


the natural conſequences of human infirmity, in the pro- 


greſſive revolution of affairs. It is therefore as neceſſary 
8 in. 
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in morals, as in politics, to return to principles and 
manners, which have been inſenſibly forſaken in the pur- 
ſuit of innovation. The manners of our predeceſſors, 
which we now deſpiſe as {imple and unrefined, will be 
found, in many inftances, more conducive to national 
and perſonal happineſs, than many among the nominal 
improvements which have ſuperſeded their prevalence. 

I will not dwell on general obſervations, but deduce 
my remarks from real life, I aſſert then, that the mer- 
chants of the preſent times are often aſhamed of the ap- 
pellation of citizens. My proof is the fact, that they 
deſert the city. No ſooner have they accumulated 2 
competent ſum, than the noble manſion in a venerable 


ſtreet is forſaken for a ſmart houſe in a new- built ſquare. 


The principal's preſence is thus removed from the ſcene 
of action, and opportunities are afforded for every ſpe- 


cies of idleneſs and fraud in the inferior ſubſtitutes. 


Habits are contracted, and intimacies formed in the 
new region, moſt oppoſite to the ſpirit of commerce. 
Late hours and irregular banquets are not at all con- 


ducive to that punctuality which conſtitutes one of the 


moſt valuable and ornamental qualities of a reſpectable 
merchant. Great and enormous wealth can indeed 
ſupport almoſt any ſpecies of folly; but the misfortune 
1s, that they who have their fortunes to make, will emu- 
late thoſe who have already made them. To live at the 
next door to a peer, or in a ſtreet wit dukes, is a temp- 
tation ſcarcely reſiſtible. Add to theſe ſolid ſatisfac- 
tions of the merchant himſelf, that the ladies of the fa- 
mily feel new degrees of gentility, like inſpiration, gra- 
dually come upon them, as they approach more nearly 
to the purlieus of St. James's. 

It was not thus that a Greſham zaiſed a fortune and 
a reputation equal to the moſt renowned perſonages of 
his time. It was by induſtry, temperance, regularity, 
cloſe application, and by leaving thoſe to follow fa- 
ſhion, whoſe ſhallow intellects could not find a worthier 
object to purſue. It would have been an ill exchange 
to have given up the title of the father of the greateſt 


city in Europe, and the glory of founding a college 


and a forum, for the petty vanity of reſiding in the 
circle of — to have deſcended from the firſt 1 — 
& 
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as unreluctantly, and as unbluſhingly, as if it had been 


the neighbourhood of the Exchange, to be the laſt in 
Bloomſbury ſquare. 

I would adviſe the merchant, who would live with 
real dignity, to make the city reſpectable, if he does not 
find it ſo, by diſplaying his worth in it. Worthy con- 
duct, with a noble fortune, will aggrandize any place. 
Adorn that fituation in which it is your lot to be fixed. 
Spartam, quam nactus es, orna. Where, indeed, ought 
men to expend their opulence more readily than where 
it was amaſſed, where their characters are known, and 
their virtues valued ? | | ; 

Many evils reſult from this general emigration. The 
influence of good example is loſt among the numerous 
tribe of apprentices, clerks, and journeymen, who are 
the riſing generation of merchants ;- but whoſe morals 
are early tainted with the fouleſt infection, by running 
after thoſe vanities and pleaſures which their ſuperin- 
tendant appears ſo anxiouſly to purſue. They are led to 
deſpiſe that city and thoſe manners which their maſter 
avoids, as a place of contamination. 1 

The city of London, as a corporate body, ſuffers 
at this moment by the contempt of the members who 
owe it moſt reſpect. When the rich and reſpectable 
leave it, who are to fill its magiſtracies and its coun- 
cil? The lower orders of tradeſmen, deſtitute of edu- 
cation and of liberal views, and thruſt forward into 
office by nothing but their own pragmatical activity. 
No wonder a corporation has loft its influence and ſul- 
lied its honours, when thoſe, who ſtand forth as its 


leaders, are the meaneſt of its members. 'The opulent 
and moſt conſequential have packed up their effects, as 


ſoon as they have acquired all they wanted, and have 
left the pillaged city to ſtand or fall, as it may happen. 


They are no longer citizens; but eſquires at their villas, 


and courtiers within the vicinity of the palace. Like the 
reptile, they have dropt their ſlough, and ſhine with a 
new cuticle. | Ws a 

A time has been, when merchants only retired to 
their villas when they had accumulated their fortunes. 
They now begin with a villa, as if it were as neceſſary 


as a warehouſe ; and end with bankruptcy as naturally, 


the 


Z 
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the honourable object of their mercantile purſuit. Diſ- 
treſs and difficulty excite meanneſs and artifice ; fraud 
and injuſtice ſoon follow, and the dignity of the Britiſh 
merchant is ſunk in the ſcandalous appellation of a 

Swindler. 

The fall of the eminent trader involves many. in the 
misfortune. His wife and children are reduced from a 
life of ſplendour and luxury to indigence andobſcurity ;. 
to a ſtate which. they bear leſs patiently, becauſe they 
have been accuſtomed to indulge their vanity and pride 
without controul. Vice, and every ſpecies of miſery, 
are encreaſed by this imprudent conduct in his own 
family, and poverty brought into the houſes of his in- 
ferior aſſiſtants or dependants, who have either entruſted 
him with their money or their labour unrepaid. 

This is a picture drawn. from life: what it repreſents 
daily occurs; and the whole. of it 1s occaſioned by. the 
merchant's departure from his natural and his moſt 
becoming character. 5 8 | 

In order to reſume that character, let him conſider 
what virtaes his. department of life particularly requires. 
He will find them to be induſtry, honeſty, and frugality. 
Let him ſeriouſly purſue them, nor be aſhamed of them 
when he has ſucceeded in his purſuit. Let him not 
dread the. appellation of a dull cit, nor any of thoſe. 
jokes, with which the envy and malice of witlings con- 
ſole themſelves on another's ſuperiority, Let him aſ- 


ſure himſelf, that the character of a man of integrity 


and benevolence, is far more deſirable than that of a 
man of pleaſure or of faſhion. The one is like ſolid 
gold, the other like tinſel; the one is like a venerable 
oak, the other like the gaudy and tranſitory tulip ; the 
one is always bleſt and a bleiling, the other frequently 
a.curſe. Dare to be what you are, is a rule which, if 
| Obſerved, would ſecure to men that happinels, of which 
the greater part never fee any thing but the phantom,. 
the cloud, in the place of the goddeſs. | 
The great ſource of mercantile mifcarriage is, that 
the merchant uſually begins in a mode of life which 
ſhould naturally adorn a. ſucceſsful concluſion, He be- 
gins, as it has been before obſerved, with a rural retreat, 
and with expenſive relaxations ; with thoſe Pla 
| | whic 
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which ſhould, in the regular courfe, be reſerved as the 
reward of his toils, and the comfort of his age. He 
ſpends his active days in ſuperfluous and unſatisfaQory 
indulgence, and dooms the winter of life to want, to ne- 
gleft, to a prifon, or an alms-houſe. I believe it is 
true, that at leaſt as many bankrupts are made by ſome 
ſpecies of miſconduct, as by misfortune. 

In a country abounding with merchants, ſome of theſe 
hints will be thought uſeful, and will be adopted by a 
few in the riſing generation; and the example of a few: 
may in time be generally followed, and conſtitute at laſt 
a prevailing mode of mercantile life. 


* — hed * * — 
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No. IX. AN 1DEA OF A PATRIOT. 
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EROIC virtue, in its moſt exalted and compre- 
henſi ve degree, though often celebrated, is not 
often found. It muſt indeed, like all other prodigies, 
appear but ſeldom. To produce it, it is neceſſary that, 
beſides an union of the fineſt qualities of the heart and 
underſtanding, many favourable contingencies, which 
no abilities can command, ſhould at once concur in the 
ſame individual. A Cæſar and an Alexander, if they 
had been born in a cottage, and had lived in a village, 
would have died in obſcurity. And, indeed, after all 
the eulogia paſſed upon them, it may be fairly aſked, 
Whether, if ſuch had been their lot, mankind would 
have had cauſe to lament ? | 
None but a barbarous age can admire the bloody 
triumphs of the mere conqueror ; but every age muſt 
agree in extolling the true patriot. True patriotiſm, 
which is a ſpecies of heroic virtue, and indeed the beſt 
ſpecies of it, does not often occur. 'The name 1s daily 
aſſumed, and in our country has loſt its dignity by 
proſtitution. It has been wantonly laviſhed on thoſe 
who, from the worſt motives, have fomented faction, 
and kindled the flames of rebellion. It has been de- 
nied to the preſervers of their country, and given to the 
deſtroyers of it; to thoſe who.have ſpent their lives, and 
exerciſed, 
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exerciſed the abilities they poſſeſſed, in producing all . ral a 

thoſe evils which the inſtitution of civil ſociety was in- ed lc 

tended to extirpate. They evidently have had little elſe in h 

in view, but to render themſelves of conſequence enough it is 

® to be bought by a corrupt adminiſtration, Selfiſhneſs inſtr 
and ſpite, pride and a levelling principle, are qualities © I wi 
| very unfavourable to the exiſtence of civil liberty. Yet his 
theſe qualities have appeared very clearly in thoſe who ſilt 1 

have laboured to be forced into power by the efforts of a war, 

faſcinated populace. | and 

For the ſake then of thoſe orders among us whoſe M 

hearts are good and truly Engliſh, but who, from the ject 

want of education or leiſure, are not apt to think wher 

coolly when they ſelect a favourite leader, and who are patr! 

often cruelly and villanouſly deluded to their own de- Whe 

ſtruction, and to the detriment of that liberty which hero 

they love, 1 will endeavour to deſcribe thoſe characters deſp 

which appear to me truly patriotic. diſpd 

In the firſt place, I would lay it down as an axiom, | terin 

That a bad man cannot be a patriot. Even the badneſs remẽ 

of his heart may lead him to aſſume all the deceitful ap- ed 0 

pearances of patriotiſm. His envy, and his diſappointed And 

L avarice and ambition, will induce him to revile thoſe huſb; 
i} who are in poſſeſſion of lucrative and powerful employ- of al 
| | ments, and this will appear like a noble oppoſition to him 
| 1 the ſtrides of power. To ſerve his purpoſes, he will de- to th 
4 claim on liberty, and this will ſoon collect party. Fools | Jude 
= and wicked men abound. Theſe ſoon herd together, and his 
ö even render themſelves of ſome conſequence by their large 
= numbers. Honeſt men are drawn in by the violence of ent; 
1 the vortex, and the wicked leader at laſt gains his ſelfiſh the ] 
views, or at leaſt obtains the ſatisfaction of mortifying actio 
thoſe whom he envies. At all events, he is ſure of one lant} 
pleaſure, which is congenial to his heart, that of ſpread- right 
ing miſchief and confuſion. I repeat, therefore, that cove! 
it will be neceſſary to convince ourſelves, that a bad his n 
huſband, a bad father, a profligate and an unprincipled the 
man, cannot deſerve the name of a patriot, unleſs it is inde 
given him, as it may indeed in the prefent age, by way am Tr 
of derifion, A man of no private virtue muſt want of Bi 
principle; and a man who wants principle cannot be _ 


actuated by pure motives, He cannot entertain ſo libe- 
| ral poſit] 
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| ral and exalted an affection as a rational and diſintereſt- 


ed love of his country. He may accidentally be right 
in his oppoſition to a court; but he is a bad man, and 
it 1s not ſafe to truſt to him. He may be the wicked 
inſtrument of gratifying my ſpleen or his own ; but yet 


I will think before I lift up my hand to vote for him, leſt 


his turbulence, united with the power which I may aſ- 
ſilt in delegating to him, may involve my country in 
war, riot, and rebellion, I will remember what is paſt, 
and be cautious. 5 
Much has been ſaid by the declamatory on the ſub- 
ject of a Patriot King. I believe it happy for a nation 
when the King has not the qualities of a declaimer's 
patriot, of an active warrior, or a contentious orator. 
When a King poſſeſſes or arrogates the character of a 
hero, his reign is often ſanguinary, and terminates in 
deſpotiſm. Moderation, juſtice, lenity, and a pacihe 
diſpoſition, are the moſt valuable, if not the moſt glit- 
tering jewels in a crown. I almoſt fear to apply the 
remark to the King of England, leſt I ſhould be ſuſpect- 
ed of intereſted adulation. But truth muſt prevail, 
And when I ſee the chief magiſtrate a good ſon, a good 
huſband, a good father, I think it a favourable preſage 
of all that is amiable and uſeful to ſociety. When 1 ſee 
him alſo poſſeſſing fortitude enough to turn a deaf ear 
to the importunate petitions and remonſtrances of a de- 
luded faction; when I ſee him ſacrificing with alacrity 
his own wiſhes and views to the will of his People at 
large; when I ſee him rendering the judges independ- 
ent; when I ſee him anxious to preſerve the liberties of 
the meaneſt of his ſubje&s, delighted with benevolent 
actions, ſeeking and enſuing peace from motives of phi- 
lanthropy, yet proſecuting war with all the ſpirit of a 
righteous cauſe ; encouraging arts, and promoting diſ- 
coveries ; when J ſee all his amiable diſpoſitions, an 
his many laudable a&s, I venture to pronounce George 
the Third a Patriot King. The characters of kings are 
indeed but uncertainly known while they live; and I 
am ready to confeſs, that I derive my 1deas of the King 
of Britain from no other ſources but public acts and po- 
pular reports, | % | 
If a peer of the realm is found to be in conſtant op- 
polition to the meaſures of a miniſtry, it is eaſy to —_ 
; ; N 
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belies their breaſt; for the meaneſt of their menials 
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the cauſes and the extent of his patriotiſm; for a mini- 


ſter cannot always be wrong. The truth is, that the peer 


is of a conceited and turbulent ſpirit, yet unemployed 
by his King. He luſts after power, and hopes to acquire 
it by force, ſince it cannot be obtained by gentler means. 
He will even patronize rebellion, and diffuſe diſcontent 
throughout a kingdom, to injure a few individuals, 


whole riches he covets, and whoſe honours he views 


with an envious eye. Though he ſhould fign a hun- 
dred proteſts in a ſeſſion, and daily eruQtate his invec- 
tives againſt the moſt re ſpectable men, we will not be 
miſled ; for his patriotiſm is paſſion, his perſeverance 
avarice ; and the ſame tongue which is ready to revile, 
his King and embroil his country, is uſually as p rone to 
blaſpheme his God. When they whom the .conftitu- 
tion has appointed hereditary guardians of the laws, and. 
liberties, and religion of their country, become the pa- 
trons of lawleſs licentiouſneſs, and the ſpoffers:at every 
thing held ſacred, why heſitate their cou ungnto;finp 
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the coronet from their heads, and tramp ho 
in the duſt? Tear off their ermine, and that ſtar i 
performs his humble duties in his humble ſtationy 
nobler than they. There ought to be a power of | 
dation from honour, as well as of advancement, in ever; 
well-regulated community. Such an inſtitution — * 
contribute to preſerve true nobility, and to ſecure the 
intereſts of virtue in every rank and condition. 

With reſpect to the noiſy declaimers, and the quieſ- 
cent inſtruments of power in the lower order of ſenators, 
their patriotiſm-1s well underſtoed. The one fide reſem- 
bles Cerberus barking for a ſop, the other reſembles him 
when, after he has received it, he wraps himſelf up in. 
bis own warm ſkin, and enjoys a comfortable doze.. 
The public has been too long deluded to be again de- 
ceived. They ſee the faults, and no longer admire, but. 
look for a palliation of them in the common. weakneſs of 
human nature. Of all oppoſitions, ſcarcely. any have 
been more violent and active, and ſcarcely any leſs 
ſucceſsful, than that which has haraſſed Great Britain 
during the greater part of the preſent reign. And of 
all venality, none was ever more openly avowed than 
the preſent. | i 
| R 
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In ſearch of patriots, let us turn our attention to the 
naval and military order. And when we take a retro- 
ſpect of this department, let us learn to be cautious how 
we again illuminate our houſes, and render our throats 
| hoarſe with reiterated acclamation. However we may 
doat on their names, they are no patriots, who; from 
party principles, or from perſonal pique, voluntarily 
ſuffer our perfidious and inveterate enemy to inſult the 
Britiſh flag unchaſtiſed. They are no patriots who wiſh 
to exalt the military above the civil power. They are 
no patriots who, in a time when every military arm ought 
to have wielded the ſword, relinquiſh their employ be- 
cauſe they hate a miniſter. They are no patriots, but 
they are poltrons. In which claſs alſo are to be placed, 
thoſe generals, who, when ſent on the ſervice-of their 
country, laviſh the money with which they are entruſted 
in unneceſſary profuſion, and return without an action, 
cauponanies bellum non belligerentes, — who. bluſter and 


boaſt, but who, to ſave their lives, will loſe their ho- i 


nour, and endanger their country's exiſtence. | 

And what are thoſe writers to be called, who, pervert» 
ing the perfection of reaſon and the fruits of learning, 
endeavour to unſettle all our principles under the pretence 
of aſſerting our liberty? Patriots ſhall we call them? 
Alas! when I ſee them obvioully actuated by pride and. 
vanity, and, for the ſake of being diſtinguiſhed, endea- 
vouring to overturn good order and tranquillity, I call 
them the enemies of the human race; and if F did not 
pity their deluſion, I might execrate their names. It is 
certain, that writers who have meant little more than to 
raiſe a literary reputation, have excited the moſt dread- 
ful commotions in the commonwealth. 

I will venture to advance an opinion rather paradoxy- 
cal, but certainly well founded: The trueſt patriotiſm 
15 not to be found in public life. Selfiſh motives com- 
monly initigate the noiſy votaries of ambition and popu- 
larity. But what can influence him who ſecretly ſerves 
his country in the retired and unobſerved walks of private 
life? His motives muſt be pure, and he 7s 4 patriot: 
Men of fortune and dignity, who, dwelling peaceably 
in the habitation of their fathers, ſet a good example; 
who endeavour to preſerve from the rude hand of inno- 
vation all the good inſtitutions of our anceſtors; who are 

given 


given to hoſpitality, ready to aſſiſt with their preſence 
and their purſe in all public buſineſs and uſeful chari- 
ties: Men of this kind are truly patriots. Every good 
man 1s indeed a patriot; for a good man 1s a public 
good. But poverty, and an humble and a private ſta- 
tion, muſt circumſcribe the beneficial influence-of good- 
neſs; and it does not fall to the lot of many in a century 
to poſſeſs the power and good diſpoſitions of a North. 
What I now ſay may be attributed to intereſted adu- 
lation. I regard not the imputation, for it is not juſt, 
I never heard any ill of the man, or of the miniſter, but 
what proceeded from the venomous tongue of faction ; 
and I know that he has ſteered the veſſel of ſtate amidſt 
ſach ſtorms as would have daſhed it in pieces, if thoſe 
patriots, who increaſed the tempeſt, that they might 
make themſelves neceſſary in the diſtreſs, had been em- 
ployed as pilots— And, in juſtice to the writer, let it be 
remembered, that this able miniſter and worthy man was 
out of place when this eſſay was firſt made public, and had 
not offended his admirers by an unexpected coalition. 
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T ſeems probable at firſt ſight, that an order of men 
who devote themſelves entirely to the inſtruction of 
their fellow-creatures, would be exempted from envy and 
from hatred. As their ſtudies are peaceable, and their 
labours directed to the diffuſion of £yvodneſs, and conſe- 
quently of tranquillity, both public and private, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that the better part of the world would 
view them with favour, and that even the profligate 

would behave to them with diſtant reſpect. | 
But it is certain, that ſcarcely any other body of men, 
ſo large and conſiderable, has been more unkindly tra- 
duced than the clergy. Every patron of infidelity, who 
endeavours to pierce the ſides of the Redeemer, points 
the envenomed weapon at his miniſters. But the patrons 
of infidelity have always been found, on cloſe examina- 
tion, no leſs ſuperficial and ſophiſtical, than malignant 
and preſumptuous, They have therefore fixed indiſcri- 
| | minately 
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minately upon every clergyman the imputation of certain 
odions ſentiments of a political nature ; as if it were con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon or common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that the 
moment a gentleman of liberal education receives a legal 
commiſſion from the eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, to pray aloud 
in an aſſembly, or to read a moral and religious diſcourſe 
in it, all his political ſentiments are rendered erroneous, 
or diſſimilar to the opinions of thoſe among his country- 


men who are equally enlightened. 


That the clerical ſentiments in politics, ſuppoſing that 
the clergy entertain any peculiar to their profeſſion, are 
favourable to liberty, and to all the deareſt rights of 
mankind in the aggregate, ard of individuals in their 
relative connections, might be clearly proved by hiſtori- 
cal evidence. My deſign does not permit me to expa- 
tiate in the field of hiſtory, or it were eaſy to produce 
very ſignal inſtances of the noble ſtand they have made 
for liberty, religious as well as civil. 

They have alſo ſometimes been hoſtile to freedom, 
But fo have many of the nobles of the time, and many 
of the inferior orders among the laity. They purſued 
that civil conduct, and adopted thoſe political ſenti- 
ments, which were agreeable to them as men, and not 
peculiar to them as clergymen. If they ated from ho- 
neſt principles, though their judgment ſhould be im- 
peached for error, no cenſure will fall on their clerical 


| profeſſion, When they became clergymen, they did not 


renounce their rights as men; nor their liberty of judging 
and acting, which they derived from the conſtitution of 
that community to whoſe ſupport they contributed, 

It is inequitable to judge of the preſent race of eccle- 
haftics from the ſpecimens afforded in the darker ages. 
The clergy were then ignorant, vicious, and ſuperſtitious ; 
but the laity were more ſo. The clergy were ſuch as they 
muſt have been without ſufficient employment, without ex- 
amples, without learning, and without the means of ac- 
"— it. Yet, even in this unpromiling ſtate, they were 

rviceable to letters and to virtue. They tranſcribed and 
preſerved books, though they often did not underſtand 
what they wrote, nor know the value of their treaſures, 
They preſerved thoſe lamps of learning from which, 
though they derived but little light, the world has been 
ſince illuminated. | 

I But 
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But to enter on the merits or demerits of clerical in- 
dividuals of paſt ages, is to engage in a ſubject too dif- 
fuſive to be conſiſtent with the preſent purpoſe. It may 
be more advantageous, as well as practicable, to conſider 
this reſpectable body as it appears at preſent. The 
clergy, like all other orders in ſociety, undergo à change 
in the progreſſive viciſſitude of times and manners; and 
what might truly characterize them in one age, or in one 
country, will miſrepreſent them in another. In the papal 
church, and under an abfolute government, they are to- 
tally different from a Proteſtant and an Engliſh clergy ; 
they are not ſo much the miniſters of the humble Jeſus, 
as the tools of a ſecular and eccleſiaſtical deſpot. In a 
country like ours, they imbibe the liberal ſpirit of our 
civil conſtitution ; and, by the light of their learning and 
morals, greatly add to the general luſtre. Indeed, if an 


individual ceaſe to be valued, the fault is uſually his own. 


Improper levities, compliances, or negligences, diminiſh 
that dignity which his office, his labours, and his learn- 
ing, would otherwiſe maintain. 

Of the dignitaries of the church it 15 no uncommon 
topic to complain. They are often repreſented as the 
drones of ſociety ; as idly flumbering in a ſtall, without 
making any return to the public for the eaſe and luxury 
which they abundantly enjoy. Selfiſhneſs, avarice, and 
voluptuouſneſs, are fatirically attributed to them as their 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics; and it is remarked, that 
they would be blanks in ſociety, were not their exiſtence 
demonſtrated by an unceaſing purſuit of money, prefer- 
ment, and luxurious gratification. | 
But, in anſwer to theſe acrimonious reflections, we may 
fay in general, that all fituations which pofleſs many hap- 
py circumſtances with little labour or anxiety, will na- 
turally excite envy and malignity. The dignitaries of 
the church enjoy that eaſe and thoſe innocent pleaſures 
in which men naturally repoſe, when they poſſeſs a com- 
petency without the neceſfity of ſolicitude. That they 
ſtep not from their proper ſphere, to engage in the con- 
flicts of party, redounds to their honour. Parochial em- 
ployments are regularly filled by other perſons. To 
invade the province of the officiating clergy would be to 
diſturb that order which conftitutes one of the beauties 


of religion itſelf, as well as of all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn- 
| : ments. 
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ments. If they are decent and paciſic, benevolent in 


their neighbourhood, hoſpitable to the inferior clergy, 
and virtuous in private life, they are, notwithſtanding 
the appearance of indolence, both ornamental and uſe- 
ful to the church and to ſociety. 'They are more re- 
ſpectable than if their reſtleſſneſs led them to be at the 
head of an aſſociation, or to recommend polygamy. 
And with reſpect to the expediency of dignities in the 
church, I am not of the ſame opinion with thoſe pe- 
nurious philoſophers whoſe ideas of utility are circum- 
ſcribed within the limits of actual profit. As human 
rature is conſtituted, ſomething is to be allowed to ex- 
ternal appearance, and ſomething to innocent enjoy- 
ment. Wealth, eaſe, and honour, ſuch as are included 
in eccleſiaſtical dignities, operate as allurements to bring 
many into the church who become valuable members of 
it, but who would otherwiſe have waſted their lives in a 
fate of vicious indolence, and without any profeſſion, I 
would neither diveſt a king nor a prelate of thoſe out- 
works which either defend him from contempt, or faci- 
litate the exerciſe of his juriſdiction, or contribute to his 
complacency. | I; 

If perſons thus exalted to eaſe and honour, and thus 
exempted from exertion, lower themſelves, by remark- 
able levity, by rendering themſelves moſt conſpicuous 
at all public places, and by patronizing wanity, they 
then become truly deſpicable, and richly deſerve the 
public reſentment. That the majority of dignitaries 
preſerve their character, and are reſpeQable, I firmly 
believe; and ] ſay it without partiality or adulation, for 
] have not the happineſs to know or to be known to a 
ſingle individual in the church above the rank of a pa- 
riſn prieſt. I ſhould indeed conſider it as preſumptu- 
ous in me to give my opinion, if I did not conſider at 
the ſame time, that the natural liberty of a man is not 
loſt by the want of connection with eccleſiaſtical dignity. 
The character and office of a pariſh prieſt, whem uni- 
formly and completely maintained, are moſt uſeful and 
honourable, A worthy pariſh prieſt is the father of his 
pariſh, the guardian of the poor, the inſtructor of the 
ignorant, the protector of the injured, the friend of all; 


even 
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even of thoſe who are deaf to his inſtructions, and de- cl 
ſpiſe his profeſſion. If any human office can be juſtly n 
called godlike, it is the office of a pariſh prieſt. m 

But when I turn my attention to real facts, I frequent- pe 
ly find the miniſters of pariſhes neither the objects of 
love nor of eſteem. This is ſometimes occaſioned by TH 
the prevalence of infidelity, and ſometimes, as it muſt ty 
happen while the clergy are men, by their own want of no 
merit and their bad behaviour. But one cauſe of their ou 
loſing their influence is, that the laity, in this age of an 
ſcepticiſm, grudge them their tythes. The decay of re- tra 
ligion, and the contempt of the clergy, ariſe in a great tat 
meaſure from this ſource. ; the 

I will not enter fully on the ſubject of tythes; but I bli 
will make a curſory remark. Let the laity aſk them- the 
ſelves, by what tenure any one among theni has a bet- am 
ter right than any other to reap the produce of any par- If, 
ticular field, and to exclude others of the laity from it ? chie 
The) muſt anſwer, by the laws of the country in which He: 
they reſide. But the ſame laws have given the clergy a allo 
right to a decimal part. If obedience is due to the laws let u 
in one reſpect, it is due alſo in the other. And a man port 
who has no land at all, may as juſtly complain that his com 
neighbour aſſumes an excluſive right to the acres conti- port 
guous to his dwelling ; as the poſſeſſor of the acres, that men 
the clergyman claims a fenth part of their produce. The mote 


rights of the clergy indeed ſtand on a baſis more ſolid 
than the national conſtitution. The objections raiſed to 
them originate in ſelfiſhneſs, greedineſs, and the unfeel- 
ing ſtupidity of irreligion. Every candid and conſide- 
rate mind muſt rejoice that the clergy have often ſpirit 
enough to proſecute their legal claims againſt the harpies 


of avarice. | 

If the incumbent made no claim on the purſe of vidua. 
his pariſhioner, he might be loved and eſteemed, or | pineſs 
at leaſt ſuffered to live and die in peace. But his wife indivi 
and his children are dear to him, and have an equal to the 
right, by all the laws of God and man, to be fed there 
and clothed, with thoſe of the eſquire or farmer who promo 


litigates his claim. He is cruel, and worſe than a 


Heathen, who endeavours not to provide for his = 
S 3 
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child, by receiving what is juſtly his due; ſince, if he does 


not receive it; that child, the very moment he expires, 


may be ſpurned as a beggar from the door of the churliſh 


peaſant who robbed the father of his mighty: 7574s; 

But where is the utility of the clergy ? exclaims the 
boor, who pays his land-tax cheerfully, but refuſes his 
tythes. Surely, one might anſwer, national good does 
not conſiſt only in the number of ſhips which arrive in 
our ports, the extent of our dominions, and the abund- 
ance of our armaments. Good morals and internal 
tranquillity are in reality of more value, whatever oſten- 
tation theſe may diſplay. Theſe, indeed, according to 
their original deſign, are only inſtrumental to the eſta- 
bliſhment of internal peace and ſocial happineſs, though 
they are daily abuſed to effect the purpoſes of avarice and 
ambition, and are always talked of as the firſt objects, 
If, then, good morals and internal tranquillity are the 
chief national good, as they certainly are in the eye of 
Heaven and of diſpaſſionate reaſon, the clergy muſt be 


allowed to deſerve their very moderate emoluments ; for 


let us conſider how many millions are laviſhed in the ſup- 
port of armaments, and how very ſmall a pittance, in 
compariſon, ſupports the parochial clergy, to whoſe im- 
portant ends, internal peace and happineſs, the arma- 
ments are only ſubordinately, mechanically, and re- 
motely ſubſervient. That miniſter or financier, what- 
ever the world may think, poſſeſſes a narrow and unphi-. 
loſophical mind, who eſtimates the good of a people 
ſolely by the extent of their commerce and the largeneſs 
of the revenue. When iheſe are in their moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, the people as individuals, and therefore the 


nation, may be in their decline. Luxury and vice of 


every kind may be diffuſing miſery among all the indi- 
viduals, in the nation; and can there be a national hap- 
pineſs independent of the happineſs of the majority of 
individuals, or conſiſtent with their miſery? According 
to the wretched ſyſtem of world]y-minded politicians, 
there can. Nay, even the miſery of individuals is often 
promoted and encouraged, in order to increaſe this po- 
litical happineſs, which exifts only as an ideal phantom. 
Intoxication and gaming, for inſtance, as they increaſe 
the revenue, are at this moment tacitly encouraged” 
Vor. I. 22 throughout 
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throughout England. The conſumption of ſpirituous 


liquors, though it ſlays millions at home, helps to ſup- 
port thoſe wars abroad, which ambition and wickedneſs 


have ſometimes rendered politically neceſſary. 

But the clergy recommend innocence, contentment, 
temperance, and all the moral virtues, with all the bleſſ- 
ings and comforts which attend them; and in eftimat- 
ing their national utility, let a liberal and benevolent 
man conſider, what an advantage it is to have moral in- 


ſtructors diffuſed over the kingdom, eſtabliſhed in the 


remoteſt villages, not only among the poliſhed, but 
among the rudeſt of our countrymen, who would pro- 
bably relapſe into barbariſm and ſavage brutality, if their 
minds were not cultivated by weekly lectures, powerfully 
recommending, by the moſt awful ſanctions, all that is 
humane and friendly to human nature and civil ſociety. 


And yet the public, who pay a ſoldier liberally and cheer- 


fully, often, in this age, beſtow with reluQance what 


the law of God and of their country has allotted to the 


clergyman, and what his order can claim by the moſt 
ancient preſcription. They refuſe, at the ſame time, 
that degree of reverence to him which ought to be more 
highly valued by him than his revenue, as it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his paſtoral labour. 

I will here pay that tribute of reſpe& which juſtice 
owes to the Diſſenting Miniſters. The gravity of their 
manners, and their judicious conduct in a variety of in- 
ſtances, has deſervedly procured them a very conſiderable 
ſhare of public eſtimation. Many among them, beſides 
a Watts, have illuftriouſly adorned human nature. 

With reſpe& to the order of Curates, on whom the 
eſſential buſineſs of a national clergy chiefly devolves, 
all the reſpect which is due to the clergy in general, 
and to the active clergy in particular, is indiſputably 
due to them. The mediocrity of their ſtipends may 
indeed degrade them in the eyes of the rich volgar; in 
the eyes of thoſe, who feeling the obvious good of mo- 


ney, and inſenſible to other excellence, idolize Mam- 


mon, and deſpiſe thoſe who poſſeſs it not in ſuperfluous 
abundance. But the Chriftian will conſider their po- 
verty as one of their chief honours. That they are ca- 
- pable of maintaining a decent appearance, and diſcharg- 


- 
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ing the expences which are neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, 
with an income leſs than that of many mechanics, re- 
flects on them more true credit. than would be derived 
from the poſſeſſion of an ample fortune. Though hu- 
man pride may ſpurn them, yet their God will honour 
them; and when they perform their arduous duties 
with conſcientious regularity, even bad men muſt yield 
them an involuntary deferencge. | 
When indeed they affectedly aſſume the character of 
libertines and rakes, and dreſs themſelves ſo as to ſug- 
geſt an idea that they are aſhamed of appearing as cler- 
gymen ; when they take the lead in public diverſions ; 
when they are eminently careleſs and immoral ; then it 
is neither to be wondered nor lamented, that they are 


puniſhed with univerſal contempt. But the world 1s 


prone to be malignantly cenſorious, and to require a 


degree of perfection which no mortal can uniformly 


diſplay, whatever may be his office, whatever his vir- 
tues, and whatever his intentions. Continued and uni- 
form profligacy can ſcarcely be treated with too much 
rigour, when it appears in thoſe who have ſeparated 
themſelyes to inculcate good precepts, and to exhibit 
good examples; but when we find ourſelves inclined 39 
cenſure a clergyman for a ſmall fault, | 
| — quam incuria fudit 5 

Aut humana parum cawvit natura. Ho. 
and without palpable reaſons, let us aſk our own hearts, 
whether, if we were in their place, we ſhould be able to 
preſerve an unerring reCitude ? 

I have thus taken the liberty of ſpeaking my ſenti- 
ments, with a view to vindicate the general character of 
the clergy. They are indeed ſufficiently able to defend 
themſelves; but every individual ought to contribute 
ſomething to the general defence, when the attack is 
general. And I have the rather undertaken this buſi- 
neſs, from a conviction, that when the clergy are de- 
ſpiſed, they will degenerate ; and that with them will 
decline the morals, the learning, the religion, the im- 
portance, and the happineſs of this country. 
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ot THE TENDENCY” OF MORAL 
PROFLIGACY TO DESTROY CIVIL LIBERTY. 
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T T appears from a review of the world, that where- 
ever man is denied the enjoyment of civil liberty, 


he not only loſes much of his natural happineſs, but 


much alſo of his natural dignity. His ſpirit is broken, 
his ſentiments are depraved, and he ſeems contented to 
lead a life merely animal. Athens ſtill ande but where 
are the Athenians? 

It is not indeed true, that the arts of painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, cannot flouriſh in the land of de- 
ſpotiſm. The productions of theſe arts contribute to the 


pleaſure of the luxurious, if they are conſidered only in 


the humiliating light of ornamental furniture; they will 
therefore be bought at a high price; and where the ar- 
tiſt is rewarded amply, ingenuity and manual labour 


will eagerly co-operate in producing works of imitation. 


The hope of gain will excite competition; and compe- 
tition, emulation; and emulation, excellence. Hiſtori- 
cal facts might be adduced to prove the truth of this 
theory; for the beſt productions of art have appeared in 


the arbitrary governments of Europe, and ſome of the 
worſt in the republican. 


Indeed it is by no means cer- 
tain, that the imitative arts, may not be. endered, by po- 
litical peryerſion, ſubſervient to the purpoſes of introdu- 
cing deſpotiſm. 
likely to make a very manly ftand againſt the encroach- 
ments of that royal power under which they find their 
imbecility protected. We ſhall not eaſily find a Hamp- 
den in a connoiſſeur. When public places of pleaſure 
multiply in the capital, and the encouragement which 


.ſhould be given to active virtue and to literature, is 


transferred to artiſts, the jealous guardian of the liberties 
of his country may juſtly increaſe his vigilan-e, The arts 
ought to be encouraged 5 but they ought alſo to be kept 


in their proper ſubordination : for what are they in them- 


5 | | | | ſelves ? 


A whole people of Dilettanti are not 
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ſelves? After all that the loquacious and conceited pre- 
tenders to taſte have advanced, they are but means of 
amuſement, They conſtitute indeed a moſt elegant and 
delightful amuſement ; but that which-is only an amuſe- 
ment, muſt poſſeſs a rank ſubordinate to thoſe purſuits 
which tend to give ſtability to empire, to enlighten 
the intellects, to reform the morals of the people, and 
to found political happineſs on the broad and maſly ba- 
{is of moral virtue, manly fortitude, and religious con- 
fidence, | | 
But it is not with the manly virtues as with the po- 
lite arts, If they thrive at all in an arbitrary govern- 
ment, they thrive like exotic plants, which can never 
oſſeſs their native vigour or maturity. But what is 
ife in ſuch circumſtances as preclude every generous 
exertion which can render 1t rationally valuable ? 
When man is compelled to ſleep away his exiſtence, 
or ſpend it in a weariſome reiteration of the ani- 
mal functions, life is not life; and therefore we may 
conclude, that it is a rational, as well as enthuftaſtic ' 
paſſion, which every independent Engliſhman feels for 
Dey... .* --. x il 
But liberty is too often miſunderſtood, and the miſ- 
taken ideas of it ſometimes endanger its continuance. 
Vice alſo, when it becomes enormous and univerſal, 1s 


inevitably fatal to liberty, I mean then to derive an 
additional argument in favour of virtue, from its con- 


nection with liberty, and from its efficacy in giving 
ſtability to the political conſtitution of a free coun- 


try. And certainly, if the love of our country is ſo 


general as the pretenſions to it, many who are ad- 
dicted to libertine practices and principles will be led 
to encourage, by precept and example, that decency 
and regularity, that temperance and induſtry, that re- 
ligion and fortitude, which conſtitute a better bulwark 
againſt attacks upon our liberty, than our boaſted fleets 
and armies, I believe they will find, that the ſeveral 
national vices, which I ſhall preſently enumerate, are 
peculiarly adverſe to the prevalence and permanency of 
legal freedom. | | : | 
Without examining the definitions of politicians or 
logicians, I denominate that a ſtate of liberty in which 
N D 3 IN every 
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every man's perſon, property, and free agency, is ſe- 
cured or cireumſcribed by laws, which have been agreed 
to by the majority of the people at large, either di- 
rectly or indireQly ; either in their own perſons, or by 
à repreſentation primarily and tacitly, if not expreſsly, 
allowed by the people, for the convenience of public 
debate; which public debate could never come to a 
concluſion, if the debating aſſembly were compoſed of 
every individual in an empire. Salutary reſtraint is, 
then, the very principle of liberty; and they who, 
from their reſtleſs diſpoſitions, or from miſapprehenſion, 


endeavour to throw off every ſpecies of coercion, are in 


reality enemies to that freedom which they pretend to 
promote. | 9 55 | 
But of theſe the number 1s ſmall, in compariſon with 
others; who, without thinking of conſequenees which 
appear to them remote, ſlide 1mperceptibly into a con- 
duct, which, though it deſtroys not the fair fabric of li- 
berty at once, and by an aſſault, gradually ſaps the 
firmneſs of its foundation. | | 

Luxury will always be indulged to exceſs in a rich 
and powerful country, abounding with that fpecies of 
internal and imported commodities which can be only 
ſabſervient to pleaſure and oſtentation. Every year 
brings an increaſe to luxury; for, as it is founded 
in a great meaſure on vanity, the rich will be perpe- 
tually ſeeking diſtinction. As ſoon as they have diſ- 
played one mode of luxury, it is imitated ; and, in or- 
der to obtain diſtinction, another muſt be adopted; 
and this dereliction and adoption are found to proceed 
in perpetual ſucceſſion. No fortune can ſupply un- 
bounded expence ; and the conſequence is, that the 
great and noble are ſoon impoveriſhed : but vanity is, 
in general, a more powerful principle than patriotiſm ; 
and therefore, for the ſake of ſupporting a ſplendid 
figure, they who ought to ſtand up as the guardians of 
conſtitutional liberty become ready to make any ſacri- 
fice to a miniſter, in exchange for a lucrative employ- 
ment. The middle and the loweſt ranks follow the 
example of the nobles, by incurring expences which 
neither their patr:;monies nor their perſonal induſtry can 


ſupport, They therefore become alike HE 
and 
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and in the extremities. of their diſtreſs are ready to ſell 
their birthright for a meſs of pottage. But luxury, by 
involving all orders in diſtreſs, not only deprives them 
of their independence, but naturally tends to weaken 
the underſtandings and vitiate the morals of the people 
.at large. But no weak or bad man can ever entertain 
a proper love for liberty, or have it in his power to aſ- 
ſert it with efficacy when it is infringed. They who 
are immerſed in voluptuouſneſs, whether of the table 
or of any groſſer kind, will conſider liberty and the 
love of our country as names only fitted to adorn a 
oem, a romance, or a ſchool-boy's declamation. 
They who build houſes, and heap up coſtly pictures 
and furniture, with the money of an honeſt artizan or 
mechanic, will be very glad to be emancipated from 
the hands of a bailiff by the ſale of their ſenatorial ſuf- 
frage. Luxury indeed diſpoſes to general indolence ; 
and he who is overcome by its deceitful allurements, will 
think it a fortunate exchange to be freed from the noiſe 
and turbulence of liberty by the dead repoſe of eſtabliſh- 

ed deſpotiſm. 3 
Levity, which is indeed intimately allied to luxury, 
is fatal to liberty. They who reſolve never to think 
ſeriouſly, will ſuffer themſelves to be robbed of all that 
is valuable, without reluctance. Nothing can be more 
remote from levity, than the characters of thoſe among 
the ancients who diftinguiſhed themſelves as the cham- 
pions of the natural rights which belong to human na- 
ture. The very idea of Brutus, in the dreſs and with 
the grimace and the levity of a modern Frenchman, and 
of a modern Engliſhman who apes the Frenchman, is 
laughable. Whatever is great and valuable in ſociety 
requires ſpirit and vigilance to perfect and preſerve it; 
for nothing great and valuable is perfected and pre- 
ſerved by chance, But how ſhall he contribute an ade- 
quate ſhare to the common maſs of public good in the 
ſenate, in the field, on the bench, in the pulpit, or in 
the family, whoſe mind is engroſſed by trifles, and who 
ſhrinks from all that is ſerious, as the bane of his fan- 
cied felicity? They who have raiſed an empire have al- 
ways been grave and ſevere; they who have ruined it- 
have been. uniformly W for their diſſipation. 
4 | | It 
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It is the predominance of mental ſtrength, and the vi- 


gour of ſtern virtue, which contributes chiefly to ſupe- 
rior ſtrength and proſperity of empire. If it be true, 
then, that we are adopting the levities of a foreign na- 


tion which has never known the ſweets of liberty; if 


it be true, that the greater part of the people are for 
ever in purſuit of diſſipating pleaſure; if it be true, 
that our manners are univerſally. trifling, and Gur con- 
verſation futile; it is time that thoſe who value liberty 
ſhould take the alarm, and endeavour to ſet better ex- 
amples, leſt it ſhould appear, that amidſt all our de- 
lights we are preparing ſlavery for our children; an idea 


which ought to embitter the ſweeteſt of them in the 


midſt of enjoyment. 


The want of a liberal and manly education will ren- 


der us unable to perceive the value of liberty. It will 
alſo prevent the acquiſition of that dignity and autho- 
rity of mind which alone can make a ſucceſsful ſtand 
againſt the encroachments of power. Ignorance is mean, 
and cannot offer thoſe generous ſacrifices which our 
duty to our country demands, when its liberties are en- 
dangered. A mind deſtitute of a proper education will 
be eafily deluded by the ſophiſtical arguments of thoſe, 
who, to ſerve ſelfiſh purpoſes, are ready to explain 
away every dear-bought-privilege, with a view to make 
converts to doctrines detrimental to the rights of man- 
kind. And with reſpect to thoſe who are educated in- 
deed, but educated in the manners and ſentiments of a 
hoſtile country, though they may be deſcended from 
Tudors and Plantagenets, yet their hearts are not 
Engliſh. They confider all our virtues, and all our 
religious ſcruples, as inſular prejudices; and if Engliſh- 
men were to permit them to import their improvements, 
they would eſtabliſh a Grand Monargue, and ſhew that 
they think the world was made for dukes, marquiſes, 
lords, and counts, to take their paſtime in; and that 
ſuch canaille as the body of Engliſh freeholders are only 
fit to be cuiſiniers or perruquiers, to decorate their apiſh 
perſons, and tickle their vitiated palates. 

It needs no argument to prove, that an inordinate 
attachment to ſelf-intereſt, that the exceſſive love of 


money or venality, tends directly to ſubyert our liber- 
| |  *QhE$ 3 
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ties; for he who is inclined to do any thing to promote 
his ſordid intereſt, will ſell his ſnare of his country's 
rights as ſoon as he finds a willing purchaſer. When 
the African prince pronounced, that all was venal at 
Rome, Roman virtue was departed. Liberty would not 
linger when deſerted by Virtue, but left the throne to 
deſpotiſm, who aſſumed the imperial purple, and for 
ages curſed mankind. | 8 e 
An exceſſive zeal for liberty, like all exceſſive zeal, 
injures the cauſe it means to ſerve. Faction and ſedi- 
tion diſgrace free countries, and introduce ſuch evils as 
make the lovers of repoſe almoſt wiſh for the tranquil- 
lity of deſpotiſm. Ebullitions will ſometimes ariſe in 
a free community, like humours in a healthy body; 
and, when they preſerve the limits of moderation, they 
are to be conſidered as ſymptoms of a ſound conſtitu- 
tion. But when they riſe too high, and continue toa. 
long, they are like a gangrene, which gradually diffuſes 
itſelf till it deſtroys the vitality of the ſubje& from which 
it originates. | : 

It will indeed be found, that all conduct which is ex- 
tenſively injurious to individuals, is ultimately inju- 
rious to the body politic. And J hope it will be adopt- 
ed as an inconteſtible truth, that political good, like 
moral good, when it 1s ſolid and ſubſtantial, is always 
the reſult of an adherence to reaſon and virtue, prudence - 
and religion. | FEED, 


— 
— 


No. XII. on THAT KIND oF WISDOM WHICH 
CONSISTS IN ACCOMMODATION AND COM-= 
PLIANCE, WITHOUT ANY PRINCIPLES BUT 
THOSE OF SELFISHNESS, 


— 


1 is a mean and ſneaking kind of wiſdom 
(I can allow it no better epithets) which marks 
the preſent times, and conſiſts in a compliance with the 
inclinations, and an aſſent to the opinions, of thoſe with 
whom we converſe, OD oppoſite they may be to 
| Ou 
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dur own, or to thoſe we complied with or aſſented to in 


the laſt company in which we were engaged. And this 
cunning and cautious behaviour is honoured with the 
name of true politeneſs, good ſenſe, and knowledge of 
the world; or, to ſpeak in the technical language of 
faſhion, taking the ton of your company. When it is 


cloſely examined, it appears to originate in timidity, in 


a mean and exceſſive regard to ſelf-intereſt, and to be ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the principles of honeſty. ** A 
«© perſon of diſcretion,” ſays the ſenſible and ſatirical 


Collier, will take care not to embarraſs his life, nor 
* expoſe himſelf to calumny, nor let his conſcience 


« grow too ſtrong for his intereſt; he never croſſes a 
& prevailing miſtake, nor oppoſes any miſchief that 
= — numbers and preſcription on its fide. His point 
ec js to ſteal upon the blind fide, and apply to the af- 
. «© feQtions ; to flatter the vanity and play upon the 


«© weakneſs of thoſe in power or intereſt, and to make 


« his fortune out of the folly of his neighbours.” 


J venture however to affirm, that he who adopts this 


conduct, however plauſible his appearance, however 


ofly his tongue, and benevolent his profeſſions, is no 
Honeſt man. He would not for the world contradi 


you, or in any reſpe& expreſs his diſapprobation of 


our taſte or your choice. But why would he not ? Is 


it becauſe he really thinks as you think; and feels as 

you feel? Impoſſible. For he will aſſent to opinions 

diametrically oppoſite, as ſoon as he goes from your door 
to your next neighbour, Is it becauſe he is ſo abundantly 
good-natured as to fear leſt he ſhould give you pain by 
contradiction ? Believe it not. It is true indeed, that 
he fears to contradict you; but it is only left he ſhould. 
loſe your favour ; and it is a maxim with him to court 
the favour of every individual, becauſe he may one day 
want his afliſtance in accompliſhing the objects of his co- 
vetouſneſs or his ambition. While, therefore, he is en- 
tering into your views, approving your taſte, confirming 
your obſervations; what think you paſſes in his mind ? 
Himſelf is the ſubject of his thoughts; and while you 
imagine that he is concurring with your opinion, and ad- 
miring your judgment, he is only meditating how he may 

moſt eaſily inſinuate himſelf into your favour. Such 
| | | Cautious, 
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cautious, timid, ſubtle men are very common in the 
world, and ſo are highwaymen and pickpockets. | 
It muſt be owned, with regret, that this deceitful in- 
tercourſe is too often the mode of conyerſe among thoſe: 
ſelf-elevated beings-who have ſeparated themſelves from: 
the reſt of mankind, under the name of People of Fa- 
ſhion. Among theſe empty dictators of external forms 
vou muſt learn to take the tone of every body with whom 
you converſe, except indeed of the vulgar. With the 
grave you muſt be grave, and with the gay you muſt be 
gay; with the vicious you muſt be vicious, and with the 
good and learned as good and learned as the beſt of them, 
if you can; but if you are not quite adept enough in diſ- 
ſimulation to have attained this excellence, it is ſafeſt to- 
keep out of their way; for they are apt to ſpeak diſagree- 
able truths,-and to be quite inſufferable bes, This ver- 
ſatility and duplicity of the graud monde may indeed con- 
ſtitute a man of the world; but let it. be remembered, 
that a book of ſome authority claſſes the world, when 
ſpoken of in this ſenſe, with the devil. 
The over-cautious wiſe men of theſe times are very 
fond of getting into the company of an honeſt man z: 
when, by throwing out leading ideas, or by aſking in- 
ſidious queſtions, they contrive to learn all his ſenti- 
ments without uttering an opinion of their oCwn. I have 
known ſome of theſe cloſe gentlemen of the volte ſciolio 
and the pen/ieri ſtretti, ſo reſerved and. myſterious, and 
at the ſame time ſo inquiſitive, that you would have 
imagined them commiſſioned ſpies of an American con-- 
greſs, or members of the privy-council at home, if you 
had not perceived, that their intellects were as ſhallow- 
as their hearts were cowardly. If, after you have opened: 
yourſelf, you aſk their opinion, they anſwer, that. 
really they do not know what to ſay, they have not 
quite made up their minds on the ſubject; ſome people, 
they find, think one way, and ſome another. With re- 
ſpe& to themſelves, they hint that though they were at 
firſt very doubtful, yet your arguments ſeem almoſt to 
have made them converts to your opinions; and, what- 
ever the event may be, you have fully proved that reaſon: 
is of your ſide; or, if it is not, you have ſhewn amaz- 
ing ingenuity and abilities in ſaying fo much on a ſide 
| D 6 | which: 
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which cannot be defended. Then, after having gained 


their point of ſounding your ſentiments, the converſa- 


tion turns to the topics of the weather or the wind. 

They diſplay a moſt outrageous affectation of candour, 
They are always ready to make allowances for the in- 
firmities of human nature, except when a rival or an 
object of their hatred is to be injured, and then, though 
it is not their diſpoſition to be cenſorious, though it is 
well known they always palliate what they can, yet, in 
this particular caſe, they will whiſper, what they would 
not ſpeak loud, nor have go any farther ; they will whil- 
per, that they believe the report, however horrid, to be 
ſtrictly true, and indeed rather a favourable account; for 
if you knew as much as they do, they inſinuate that you 
would be ſhocked indeed: but, however, they declare 
they will not in candour diſcloſe what they know. do 
that we may conclude, as indeed 1s often the caſe, that 
badneſs of heart is united with their puſillanimity. They 
are affectedly kind when their ſelfiſh views are to be pro- 
moted by kindneſs, but really and moſt implacably ma- 
levolent when the ſame purpoſes are more effectually 
ſerved by malevolence, or when they have an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their envy and malice. 

Where compliance and affent, caution and can- 
dour, ariſe from a natural tenderneſs of diſpoſition 
and ſoftneſs of nature, as they ſometimes do, they are 
almoſt amiable and certainly excuſable, bat as the 
effects of artifice, they muſt be deſpiſed. The perſons 
who poſſeſs them are, indeed, often themſelves dupes 
of their own deceit, when they imagine others are de- 
luded by it. For exceſſive art always betrays itſelf; and 
many, who do not openly take notice of the deceiver, 


from motives of delicacy and tenderneſs for his charac- 
ter, ſecretly deride and warmly reſent his ineffectual 


ſabtilty. Cunning people are apt, as it has been well 
obſerved, to entertain too mean an opinion of the in- 


tellects of thoſe with whom they converſe, and to ſup- 


poſe that they can be moved like puppets by the ſecret 
wires which they play behind the curtain. But the pup- 
pets are often refractory, and the ſpectators, on whom 
the awkward experiment of deluſion has been tried, al- 
ways diſpleaſed. 
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Lucrative views are the uſual motives which allure 
the ſychophant to his mean ſubmiſſions. But where lu- 
_ crative views are greatly predominant, a truly reſpect- 
able man is ſeldom found. Covetouſneſs is ſo greedy 
a paſſion, that it not only attracts to itſelf its proper 
objects, but ſwallows up almoſt every other affection. 
Man indeed 1s naturally and properly attached to him- 
ſelf in a certain degree; but a liberal education, united 
to a good nature, corrects the exceſs of ſelfiſhneſs, and 
enables us to find enjoyment in many purſuits, which 
are conducive to the good of ſociety. But when all is 
made to concentre in ſelf, and when the mind is ſo con- 
tracted as to ſee no good but lucre, it brings its proper 
puniſhment, by a voluntary condemnation of itſelf, to 
a 'flaviſh, a timid, and an anxious exiſtence. So that 
the contemptible characters which I have been deſcribing 
are, in truth, enemies to ſelf, even when they are ex- 
cluſively devoted to it. . 74 1 
There are others who adopt the puſillanimity of mean 
compliance and ſervile aſſent, from a with to paſs quietly 
and ſmoothly through life without the aſperities or noiſe 
of oppoſition. This wiſh,. however amiable and laud- 
able, may certainly lead to exceſſive and unmanly obſe- 
quiouſneſs. Every man is bound by his religion, and 
by his regard to himſelf, his family, and his country, 
to ſeek peace. But it will not be ſecured by unmanly 
ſubmiſſions. A proper degree of ſpirit and courage is 
as neceſſary to preſerve tranquillity as a pacific diſpo- 
ſition. Internal peace is infinitely more valuable than 
external; but he who 1s always afraid to avow his ſen- 
timents, and is led into the mazes of deceit and dupli- 
city, will feel, amid his fears and his contrivances, that 
his boſom is agitated with emotions by no means tran- 
quil and ſerene. Add to this, that the ſpiritleſs ſer- 
vility of a mean but faſhionable time- ſerver, will often 
invite inſult, as it will deſerve contempt. 

In truth, every ſenſible man torms opinions on every 
thing which preſents itſelf, and every honeſt man dares 
to avow them, when there is no evident and honourable 


reaſon for their concealment. If a man has formed vir- 


tuous, religious, and patriotic principles, he injures all. 


thoſs 


mer 


ſes which he muſt wiſh to ſerve, by fearing ts 
— on proper occaſions, his inward convic- 


tion. It is indeed his duty to do ſo; for it is a part of 


i emed of the number.... 
. gol — which conſiſts in political compli- 
ance, without regard to the antiquated notions of moral 
fitneſs or unfitneſs, is no leſs viſible in public than A 
private life. It is not always the honeſt and upright 
man, whoſe heart is as open as his — 1s 
judged worthy of great offices and employments. * is 
more frequently the varniſhed character, which, while it 
holds out the beſt profeſſions, is capable of co-operating 
in all the mean artifices, which are often,. according » 
the narrow ſyſtem of wordly politics, politically nece - 
fary. In the employments of ſtate, he, who _ 
meanly ſubmit to time-ſerving, will not often be able to 
ſerve himſelf, or permitted to ſerve his country. | 
In public meaſures, particularly thoſe which 2 
religion for inſtance, it is inſinuated, that not what is 
ſtrictly and morally right, or ſtrictly and morally aj vo 
is to be conſidered ſo much, as what is Para at. 
the times and the preſent ſyſtem of manners will con- 
veniently bear. At one time, popery 1s to be _ 
raged ; becauſe we are threatened with an inva * 

and the papiſts are a numerous and rich body, capable 
r greatly aſſiſting us as friends, or annoying ao ene- 
mies. At another time, popery is to be di — 
nanced by writings, by laws, by axes, and by. — 
At one time, Chriſtianity is to be propagated by miſ- 
ſionaries wherever we make a diſcovery; at another we 
are to viſit and revifit the iſles of the Southern _ 
and not a with be expreſſed by the rulers civil or CCC - 
ſiaſtic, for the converſion of the poor — — 
Ulieteans. At one time, eccleſiaſtics ſhall rule = 
nation; and at another, not be permitted to _— - 
leaſt authority. The times will not bear eccle ia * 
interference, and therefore the ſpiritual lords _ fit 
and hear the inſults of a graceleſs peer, or me aws 
enacted which affect the proteſtant religion, or the ge- 


virtue to add confidence to the virtuous, by profeſſing a 


neral ſtate of national manners and eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
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bliſhments, in ſilent acquieſcence, as if they were the 
novices. of a Pythagoras, inſtead of men.commiſſioned 
by the awful ſanction of Jeſus Chriſt and the laws of 
their country. They content themſelves with the prac- 
tice of moderation; but there are circumſtances, in 
which forbearance becomes treachery and cowardice.. 
They urge that the times will not, bear eccleſiaſtical 
authority, Now who 1s it, who makes 'the times 
what they are? Even thoſe, whoſe: exceſſive caution 
and cowardly policy leave a doubt on the minds of the 
many, whether that zeal 1s not totally deficient which. 
is the genuine reſult of ſincerity. If policy only regu- 
| lates the conduct of the clergy; the poor ſceptical laity- 
will be inclined to ſuſpect, that the noble ſyſtem of the 
eſtabliſhed religion is founded on that policy, which they 
ſee is the chief means uſed to ſupport it. I have no- 
doubt, but that both the civil and ecclefiaſtical depart- 
ments of the ſtate would flouriſh more, if that conduct 
were followed in their ſupport, which ſhines openly in 
the eyes of mankind, as the reſult of truth and honeſty, . 
than when thoſe petty tricks and that temporizing ma- 
nagement are purſued, which lead the governed to de- 
ſpiſe the perſons, and to diſobey the authority, of the 
governor. Let legal authority openly dictate what is 
right, when meaſured by the great eternal ſtandard of 
truth and juſtice, and then let legal power enforce the 
practice. The times would then be conformed to the 
rulers, and not the rulers, by a ſtrange perverſion, to the 
obliquity of the times. | 8 
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No. XIII. A PRUDENT AND ELEGANT CHA= 
RACTER EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CHARACTER 
OF ATTICUS, | | 


* 


* —— 


LVEw among the ancient Romans have approached ſo 
nearly to a perfect character as Atticus. To the 
nobleſt inſtances of e and liberality, he 
a peculiar elegance of life. 5 

© Bat hi tai has of late been ſullied by detrac- 
tion. The Abbe St. Real, in the wantonneſs of idle 
ingenuity, has attempted to derogate from his charac- 
ter, by diſputing the veracity of his biographer, Cor- 
nelius Nepos. Unfortunately for St. Real, the princi- 
al paſſage he has quoted from Cicero to convict the 
hiſtorian of falſehood is manifeſtly corrupt, and, when 
reſtored to its obvious ſenſe, proves nothing to the pur- 
pole, as is ſhewn by the elegant Melmoth in his agree- 
able remarks on Cicero's Eſſay on Old Age. The Abbe, 
however, takes upon him to repreſent this amiable man 
as a time-ſerver, and an artful politician, whoſe wiſdom 


conſiſted in little elſe than a ſagacious attention to his 


nal ſafety. 
Pele . Middleton has alſo ſpoken lefs fa- 
vourably of the friend of Cicero, than might have becn 
expected. He inſinuates, that his Epicurean principles 
taught him a ſelfiſh caution, totally incompatible with 
the cordiality of friendſhip. To this prudent, though 
not very honourable ſelf regard, he attributes it, that 
rot one letter of Atticus was publiſhed, though not fewer 
than ſixteen books of Cicero to Atticus have deſcended 

ſterity. Eh ; 
"2 There 15 it muſt be owned, on a ſlight review, a great 
appearance of inſincerity in the conduct of Atticus. But 
St. Real has too haſtily rejected the honourable — 

mon 
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mony which Nepos has borne in his favour; and Mid- 

dleton ſeems to have been too much prejudiced againſt 
him, by a ſingle paſſage of Seneca. Seneca aſſerted, 
that if Cicero had not drawn Atticus into notice, he 
would have remained unknown. This, however, may 
be true, without diminiſhing his merit. How could he 
have come down to poſterity, but together with the fame 
of his illuſtrious friend; fince he took not that active 
part in politics which gives men a place in the page of 


hiſtory, and erected no literary monument for the pre- 


ſervation of his own glory? 

If, therefore, the character of his contemporary Cor- 
nelius Nepos is eftabliſhed as an hiſtorian, the fame of 
Atticus remains -undiminiſhed by the cavils of modern 
enquirers. | | 

In anſwer to the aſperſion, that Nepos was a mean 
writer, and was little regarded by his own age, it muſt 
be affirmed that he was, as we are told by Gellius, the 
familiar friend of Cicero. It is ſaid alſo, that a ſtatue 
was erected to him by his countrymen of Verona. If 


there are defects in any of the w:itings that paſs under 


his name, they are attributed to the interpolations of 
Emilius Probus. His Atticus is allowed to be his own, 
and a maſterpiece of ſweet and poliſhed compoſition, 
Cicero ſpeaks highly of him, and he 1s particularly 
honoured by Catullus and both the Plinies. He lived 
at the ſame time with Atticus, and, had he afferted 
any notorious untruths, would ſoon have been refuted 
by the general voice of living wi'neſſes, who are ſel- 
dom diſpoſed to be raſhly credulous to the voice of 
praiſe. | | *F 
But, ſetting aſide authority, it may be ſaid, that the 
uncontroverted matter of fact, the intimate connection 
of Atticus with oppoſite parties, with Cæſar and with 
Pompey, with Antony and with Brutus, with Cicero, 
Clodius, and Hortenſius, is a proof of uncommon ma- 
nagement, or duplicity. From this fact, however, I 
would deduce a different inference. Hs friendſhip with 
the greateſt men of his times, whatever were their po- 
litical diviſions, does honour both to his moderation and 
integrity. Had he concerned himſelf with faction, no 

| cunning 
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cunning could have ſecured him from the hatred of 
ſome of the parties, and a ſubſequent preſcription. 
Had he been mean, baſe, artful, he would have been 
, unanimouſly deſpiſed by all. They who differed in 
every thing elſe, would have agreed in expoſing one 
Whoſe villany deſerved contempt, and whoſe influence 
was not great enough to juſtify connrvance. The truth 
ſeems to be, that he was ſuperior to the little views of 
party. His general philanthropy was ſtronger than his 
particular attachments, and in his warm regard for the 
excellence of his friends, he overlooked the failings 
that cauſed their animoſity. Though he lived at a diſ- 
tance from the capital, and choſe not to exert his influ- 
ence, if he poſſeſſed any, yet ſuch was his perſonal dig- 
. nity, that, in his intercourſe with Cicero and the greateſt 
men of his times, he never appeared in the light of an in- 
Ferior. They ſeem indeed to have treated him with un- 
uſual deference, and he appears to have poſſeſſed that true 
dignity, which reſults from real wiſdom and virtue, and 
which no artifice or external oftentation can produce. 
That he cultivated a friendſhip with them, and did 
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| them every good office which humanity directed by judg- 


ment could ſuggeſt, is true. But we have it on record, 
that he courted not the fortunate alone. To thoſe who 
wanted his aſſiſtance, and were leaſt likely to repay it, 
he was moſt ready to afford it. He protected the wife 
and family of Antony when reduced to ruin, and he 
tranſmitted pecuniary preſents to Brutus, when Brutus 
was involved in the diſtreſſes of indigence. 
Devoted to letters, and to all the ſtudies that refine 
and elevate the liberal n.ind, he was idolized at Athens, 
where he found a ſweet aſylum from the tumult of 
faction. His ſituation in this place was truly enviable. 
In the centre of taſte and learning, with. a diſcernment 
that enabled him to ſelect and reliſh the beſt produc- 
tions, beloved by all around, and even courted by the 
great, he ſpent his time at Athens, in-all the elegant 


tranquillity of the refined Epicurus. His departure 


from it was publicly lamented, and the regret of that 
diſcerning people reflects an honour on him, far greater 
than an ovation. 

| Though 
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Though a man of taſte, of letters, of important con- 
nections, he was yet enabled to give attention to do- 
meſtic ceconomy. His family regulations were peculiar 
indeed, but ſuch as became a philoſopher. All his ſer- 
vants were qualified to read to him, and to perform the 


office of an amanuenſis. He was elegant, ſays Nepos, 


not magnificent; ſplendid, not profuſe. The unaffected 
beauty of delicate neatneſs was his object, rather than 
the oſtentation of opulence. | 

A. very diſtinguiſhed and honourable part of his cha- 
Tater was his utter deteſtation of deceit. He abhorred 
a lie. A circumſtance which renders the charge of du- 
plicity improbable. That he appeared little affected 
with his friend Cicero's misfortunes, is not ſo much to 
be attributed to infincerity, as to ſome conduct appa- 
rently weak in Cicero himſelf, And perhaps Cicero 
complained of it without ſufficient reaſon ; for adverſity 
15 querulous, Es | | 
The goodneſs of his diſpoſition was diſplayed in the 
conſtancy of his attachments, and in the delight he felt 
in acts of beneficence; but it ſhone no where more 


amiably than in his behaviour as a ſon and a brother. 


His mother lived to the age of ninety ; and he uſed to 
mention with pleaſure, that the harmony which ſubſiſted 
between them was never interrupted by one moment's 
diſagreement. He gloried alſo in living on the moſt 
affectionate terms with his ſiſter. | | 

| He died in a good old age. But it is to be lamented, 
that, after a long life, as perfect as reaſon unaſſiſted could 
render it, he precipitated his death by refuſing ſuſte- 
nance, in order to avoid the recurrence of a painful 


diſeaſe, He aQed conſiſtently with the principles of 
Epicurus, who taught that pain was the greateſt evil. 


mind like his would have been the firſt to have re- 
futed ſuch errors, had he lived in a later age, and been 
the diſciple of a greater than Epicurus. W 

Delineated by the pencil of Cornelius Nepos, he ſhines 
forth a beautiful portrait. Nor can I diſcover the uti- 
lity of thoſe minute enquiries, which tend to lower an 
elevated character. The more examples of human ex- 
cellence, the more honourable and advantageous to hu- 
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man nature. Truth, indeed, in all caſes ſhould be care- 
fally inveſtigated ; but when it already appears eſtabliſn- 
ed cn the fide of virtue, that reſtleſſneſs of learned re- 


ſearch, which ſeeks to ſap its foundations, is not only 


impertinent, but criminal. b 


4. * 


No. XIV. on NoveL READING. 


— 


_ 


F it be true, that the preſent age is more corrupt 
than the preceding, the great multiplication of No- 
vels has probably contributed to its degeneracy. Fifty 
years ago there was ſcarcely a Novel in the kingdom, 
Romances, indeed, abounded ; but they, it is ſuppoſed, 
were rather favourable to virtue. Their pictures of hu- 
man nature were not indeed exact, but they were flatter- 


ing reſemblances, By exhibiting patterns of perfection, 


they ſtimulated emulation to aim at it, They led the 
fancy through a beautiful wilderneſs of delights, and 


they filled the heart with pure, manly, bold, and liberal 


ſentiments, 

Thoſe books alſo, which-were written with a view to 
ridicule the more abſurd romantic writers, are them- 
ſelves moſt pleaſing romances, and may be read with- 
out injury to the morals. Such is the immortal work 
of Cervantes. Perhaps the ſafeſt books of entertain- 
ment for young people are thoſe of decent humour, 
which excite a laugh, and leave the heart little at- 
 feted. © | | „ 

Books are more read in youth than in the advanced 
periods of life; but there are few perfectly well adapted 
to the young mind. They ſhould be entertaining, or 


they will not be attended to. They ſhould not be pro- 


found, for they will not be underſtood. Entertaining 


books there are in great numbers; but they were not 


written ſolely for young people, and are therefore too 
unguarded in many of their repreſentations. They do 
not pay that reverence which Juvenal aſſerts to be due 
to the puerile age. | | 

That 
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That Richardſon's Novels are written with the pureſt 
intentions of promoting virtue, none can deny. But in 
the accompliſhment of this purpoſe ſcenes are laid open, 
which it would be ſafer to conceal, and ſentiments ex- 
cited, which it would be more advantageous to early vir- 
tue not to admit. Dangers and temptations are pointed 
out; but many of them are dangers which ſeldom occur, 


and temptations by which few in compariſon are aſſault- 


ed. It is to be feared, the moral view is rarely regarded 
by youthful and inexperienced readers, who naturally 
pay the chief attention to the lively deſcription of love, 
and its effects; and who, while they read, eagerly wiſh 
to be actors in the ſcenes which they admire. +2 
The cultivated genius of Fielding entitles him to a 
high rank among the claſſics. His works exhibit a ſe- 


ries of pictures drawn with all the deſcriptive fidelity of a 


Hogarth. 'They are highly entertaining, and will always 
be read with pleaſure ; but they likewiſe diicloſe ſcenes, 
which may corrupt a mind unſeaſoned by experience. 

Smollet undoubtedly poſſeſſed great merit. He would, 
however, have been more generally read among the po- 
lite and refined, if his humour had been leſs coarſe. His 
Peregrine Pickle has, I am convinced, done much miſ- 
chief; as all books muſt do, in which wicked characters 
are painted in captivating colours. It is certainly ad- 
viſeable to defer the peruſal of his works, till the judg- 
ment is mature. | | 

The writings of ſuch men do, however, aiſplay the 
beauties of that genius, which allures and rewards the 
attention of the diſcreet reader. But the memoirs, pri- 
vate hiſtories, and curious anecdotes, imported from our 


neighbouring land of libertiniſm, have ſeldom any thing 


to recommend them to peruſal but their profligacy. Vet 
even theſe, adorned with ſpecious titles, and a pert vi- 
vacity of language, have found their way to the circulat- 
ing libraries, and are often obtruded on the attention at 
an early age. | 1 | 9 
The Engliſh preſs has teemed with fimilar original 
productions. That coarſe taſte, which was introduced 
in the reign of Charles the ſecond, was greedily adopted 
by the juvenile reader. At an inflammatory age, the 
fuel of licentious ideas will always find a ready reception. 


The 
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The ſentimental manner ſeems of late to have ſupplanted 


it, But it is matter of doubt, whether even this manner 


is not equally dangerous. It has given an amiable name 


to vice, and has obliquely excuſed the extravagance: of 


the paſſions, by repreſenting them as the effect of lovely 


_ ſenſibility. - The leaſt refined affections of humanity.have 


Joſt their indelicate-nature, in the ideas of many, when 


_ dignified-by the epithet of ſentimental ; and tranſgreſ- 


ſions forbidden by the laws of God and man, have been 
abſurdly palliated, as proceeding from an exceſs of thoſe 
finer feelings, which vanity has arrogated to herſelf as ele- 
gant and amiable diſtinctions. A ſoftened appellation has 
given a degree of gracefulneſs to moral deformity, 


The languiſhing and affectedly ſentimental compoſi. 


tions formed on the pattern of Sterne, or of other leſs 
Original Novelliſts, not only tend to give the mind a 
degree of weakneſs, which renders it unable to reſiſt 
the ſlighteſt impulſe of libidinous paſſion, but alſo in- 
directly inſinuate, that the attempt is unnatural. What 


then remains to ſupport the feeble efforts of remaining 
virtue, but the abſence of temptation? 


- 


Such books, however pernicious their tendency, are 
the moſt eaſily obtained. The prudence of their pub- 
liſhers ſuggeſts the expediency of making them conve- 
niently portable. Every corner of the kingdom 1s 
abundantly ſupplied with them. In vain is youth ſe- 
cluded from the corruptions of the living world. Books 
are commonly allowed them with little reſtriction, as 
innocent amuſements; yet theſe often pollute the heart 
in the receſſes of the cloſet, inflame the paſhons at a 
diſtarice from temptation, and teach all the malignity of 
vice in ſolitude. | | 7 

There is another evil ariſing from a too early attention 
to Novels. They fix attention ſo deeply, and afford ſo 
lively a pleaſure, that the mind once accuſtomed to them 
cannot ſubmit to the painful taſk of ſerious ſtudy. Au- 


thentic hiſtory becomes inſipid. The reſerved graces of 


the chaſte matron Truth, are ſuffered to paſs unobſerved, 
amidſt the gaudy and painted decorations of meretricious 
fiction. The boy who can procure a variety of books 
like Gill Blas, and the Devil upon Two Sticks, will no 


longer find entertainment in his Livy, his Salluſt, his 
1 Homer, 
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Homer, or his Virgil. He will not ſtudy old Lilly, While 
he can read Pamela and Tom Jones, and a thouſand in- 


ferior and more dangerous novels, which are eaſily pro- 


cured in every town throughout this kingdom. 


When the judgment is ripened by reflection, and the 


morals out of danger, every well-written book will 


claim attention. The man of application may always 
find agreeable refreſhment, after ſeverer ſtudy, in the 


amuſing pages of a Fielding; but the fungous pro- 
duction of the common Novel-wright will be too in- 


ſignificant to attract his notice. ä 

The extreme inſipidity of ſome of our later Novels, 
it might have. been ſuppoſ-d, would have prevented their 
reception. But inſipid minds find in them entertain- 
ment congenial to their nature. And, indeed, the fu- 
tility of the modern Novel almoſt precludes its power of 
cauſing any other miſchief, than the conſumption of time 
that might be more uſefully employed. \ | 

Tf, however, Novels are to be prohibited, in what, it 
will be aſked, can the young mind employ itſelf during 
the hours of neceſſary leiſure? To this it may be an- 
ſwered, that when the ſweetened poiſon is removed, 
plain and wholeſome food will always be reliſned. The 
growing mind will crave nouriſhment, and will gladly 
ſeek it in true hiſtories, written in a pleaſing and eaſy - 
ſtyle, on purpoſe for its uſe. Voyages and travels, when 
not obſcured by ſcientific obſervations, are always de- 
lightful to 3 curioſity. From intereſting narra- 
tives, like tHoſe of Telemachus, and Robinſon Cruſoe, 
a mind not vitiated by a taſte for licentious Novels will: 
derive a very ſenſible pleaſure. Let the boy's library 


conſiſt of ſuch books as Rollin's Hiſtory, Plutarch's 


Lives, and the Spectators; and, together with the im- 
provement of his morals and underſtanding, which he 
muſt derive from reading them, he will have it in his 
power to ſpend his vacant time in ſuch mental amuſe- 
ment, as are truly and permanently delightful. 
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No. XV. oN SIMPICITY OF STYLE IN 
| PROSAIC COMPOSITION, 


_ 


— 


OOD that gives the livelieſt pleaſure on the firſt 

taſte, frequently diſguſts on repetition; and thoſe 
things which pleaſe the palate without ſatiety, are ſuch 
as pleaſe but moderately, and perhaps originally cauſe] 
a diſagreeable ſenſation. Mental food 1s alſo found by 
experience to nouriſh moſt, and delight the longeſt, when 
it is not luſciouſly ſweet. Profuſe ornament and unne-. 
ceflary graces, though they may tranſport the reader on 
a firſt peruſal, commonly occaſion a kind of intellectual 
ſurfeit, which prevents a ſecond. 3 
Immoderate embelliſhment is the mark of a puerile 
taſte, of a weak judgment, and a little genius. It 
conveys the idea of too great a labour to pleaſe; an 
idea, which excludes the appearance. of eaſe, without 
which it is difficult to effect the purpoſe of pleaſing. 
If the reader enters into the author's ſpirit, he finds 
his emotions too rapidly excited to be conſiſtent with 
pleaſurable feelings. Works acknowledged to be writ- 


ten with true taſte, are found for the moſt part to raiſe 


gentle emotions; and, when it is neceſſary to excite the 
more violent, the effect is improved from the rarity of 
the attempt. There is a certain equable flow of ſpirits, 
which keeps the mind in a tone for the admiſſion of 
durable pleaſure ; but which, when hurried or exalted 
beyond its natural ſtate, terminates in diſguſt. | 
Several books very popular in the preſent age, among the 
youthful and the inexperienced, have a ſweetneſs that palls 
on the taſte, and a grandeur that ſwells to a bloated turgi- 
dity. Such are the writings of ſome mcdern Germans. 
The Death of Abel is generally read, and preferred by 
many to all th: producti ns of Greece, Rome, and Eng- 
land. The ſucc ſs of this work has given riſe to others on 
the ſame plan, inferior to this in its real merits, and labour- 


ing under the ſame fault of redundant decoration, . 
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others may feel, I know not; but I would no more be 
obliged to read the works of Geſner repeatedly, than to 
make a frequent meal on the honey-comb. 

The Meditations of Hervey, and many books of de- 
votion, are written in that inflated ſtyle, which wearies 
by its conſtant efforts to elevate the mind to extacy. 
They have, it is true, an uſeful effect on the rude and 
uncultivated, whoſe underſtandings are ſeldom pene- 
trated but by forcible impreſſions ; but the pleaſure they 


give is not ſufficiently elegant and refined to attach the 


more poliſhed reader who poſleſſes taſte. | 

Poetical proſe, as all ſuch writings may be called, 
ſeems indeed by no means correſpondent to claffical 
ideas of beauty. There 1s no model of it among writers 
in the golden ages, and it has ſeldom been attempted 
by the firſt rank of moderns. Fenelon indeed ſucceed- 
ed in it, but he richly intermixed the beautiful flowers 


originally culled by Homer and Virgil. Genius like 


his, affiſted by claſſical learning, may give a grace to 
compoſitions formed on plans not quite conformable to 
the moſt approved archetype, 

Many modern ſermons, while their authors aimed at 
ſublimity and a highly figurative eloquence, have be- 
come turgid and affected. The fimple majeſty of the 
ſacred writings affords a proper model for ſacred ora- 
tory ; and it muſt be owned, to the honour of the re- 


gular clergy, that they have commonly imitated it ; 


and that the enthuſiaſtic and pompous harangue has 
uſually been the production of thoſe who have renounced 
reaſon in matters of taſte as well as of religion. Ad- 
dreſſed to the meaneſt capacities in the loweſt orders, it 
may have produced a deſirable effect in compelling their 
attention, and in warming their inflammable paſſions, 
But, it is to be feared, its effect was but temporary, 
and it is certain that it can never poſſeſs a place among 
the elegant works of literature. 

It is agreeable to the mind to be occaſionally rouſed 
by a powerful ſtroke; but it ſuffers a kind of ſmart, 
from a continual repetition of the blow. It is merely 
wearied by the feeble yet uninterrupted attacks of the 
unſkilful writer, who miſtakes the itch of ſcribbling for 
the impulſe of genius. | 
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The Bible, the Iliad, and Shakeſpeare's works. -are 
allowed to be the ſublimeſt books that the world can 


exhibit. They are alſo truly ſimple; and the reader is 


the more affected by their indiſputable ſublimity, becauſe 


his attention is not fatigued with ineffectual attempts to 


attain it. He who is acquainted with Longinus will re- 
member, that the inſtances adduced by that great pat- 
tern of the excellence he deſcribes, are not remarkable 
for a glaring or a pompous ftyle, but derive their claim 
to ſublimity from a noble energy of thought, modeſtly 
decorated by a proper and natural expreſſion. 


No author has been more univerſally approved than 


Xenophon. Yet his writings diſplay no appearance of 


ſplendour or majeſty ; ncthing elevated or adorned with 


figures; no affectation of ſuperflucus ornament. His 
merit is an unaffected ſweetneſs, which no affectation 
can obtain The graces ſeem to have conſpired to form 
the becoming texture of his compoſition. And yet, 
perhaps, a common reader would negle& him, becauſe 


the eaſy and natural air of his narrative rouſes no vio- 


lent emotion. More refined underſtandings peruſe him 
with delight; and Cicero has recorded that Scipio, 


when once he had opened the books of Xenophon, 


would with difficulty be prevailed with to cloſe them. 
His ſtyle, ſays the ſame great orator and critic, is 
{weeter than honey, and the mules themſelves ſeem to 
have ſpoken from his mouth. | 

Julius Cæſar is thought to have reſembled Xenophon 
in his ſtyle, as he did in the circumſtance of profeſſion. 
He has nothing florid or grand, but, like a gentle river, 
flows on with a ſurface unrufled. A wonderful inſtance 


of moderation, to have recounted his own atchievements 


with accuracy, yet without being, for a moment, be- 
trayed into an unbecoming pomp either of diction or 
repreſentation, Yet with all the gracefulneſs of mo- 
deſty and ſimplicity, he has an air of grandeur that 
commands reſpet, In comparifon with this majeſtic 
air, oſtentatious ornament would have been contempt- 
ible deformity. 


Cicero, who underſtood and valued the fimplicity of. 


Xenophon, was, however, himſelf ſometimes guilty of 


its violation, He adopted the Aſiatic manner in _ 
+5 0 
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of his orations, . and they are often more verboſe, 
diffuſe, and affected, than an Attic taſte can patiently 


endure. But it is a kind of ſacrilege, as well as pre- 


ſumption, to detra from the deſerved glory of a man, 


who in his life and writings advanced human nature to 


high perfection. 


The French nation is an affected nation; but many 


of its authors have written with remarkable ſimplicity. 
Fontaine, among others, is acknowledged to have equal- 
led, in this beauty, the ancient models. But they have 


writers of the other kind, and I muſt own, I never 


could admire many of their boaſted orators. Even their 
Bofſuet, their Bourdaloue, and their Maſſillon, are not 
adapted to the taſte of an Engliſh or an Attic audience. 
Simplicity is not in general the diftinguiſhing beauty 
of Engliſh writers. Their ſpirit, their dignity, and 
their ſeriouſneſs of diſpoſition have ſometimes given 
their writings an ill placed pomp and a falſe magnifi- 
cence. But the works of an Addiſon and a Sterne, and 
the reception they have met with, will vindicate the 
nation from the charge of wanting taſte for ſimple 
beauty. The ancients have been much imitated in 
England; and where this is the caſe, a taſte for ſimpli- 
city will of neceflity ſuperſede the remains of gothiciſm. 
The German manner, if we may judge of it from 
tranſlations, it 18 hoped, will never ſupplaat the Attic, 


To write in a plain ſtyle appears ealy in theory; but 


how few in compariſon have avoided the fault of un- 
neceſſary and falſe ornament! The greater part ſeem to 


| have miſtaken unwieldy corpulence for robuſt vigour, 


and to have deſpiſed the temperate habit of ſound 
health as meagreneſs, The taſte jor finery is more ge- 
neral than for ſymmetrical beauty and chaſte elegance; 
and many, like Nero, would not be content till they 
ſhould have ſpoiled, by gilding it, the ſtatue of a 
Lyfippus, 
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No. XVI. oN THE PREVALENCE OF RELI- 


GIOUS SCEPTICISM. ' 


_ 


F all the methods which the vanity of man has de- 
viſed with a view to acquire diſtinction, there is 
none eaſier than that of profeſſing a diſbelief of the 
eſtabliſhed religion. That which ſhocks the feelings 
of thoſe with whom we converſe, cannot fail of attract. 
ing notice ; and, as the vain are uſually confident, they 
utter their doubts with an air ſo oracular and deciſive, 
as induces the ſimple to think them profoundly wiſe. 
Audacity, with little ingenuity, will attract the eyes of 


ſpeRators, and this will ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe 
of many among the profeſſed unbelievers. One might 


be diverted, if one were not hurt at ſeeing a circle of 
filly admirers gaping and fixing their eyes on ſome half- 
learned and impudent prater, who throws out oblique 
infinuations againſt the Bible, the clergy, or the ſacra- 
ment. Theſe are fertile topics of wit and ingenuity ; 
but it might mortify the vanity of ſome very vain 
writers and talkers, if they were to recollect, what is 


_ undoubtedly true, that it is a ſpecies of wit and inge- 


nuity, which not only the vileſt, but the moſt ſtupid and 
illiterate of mankind, have frequently diſplayed in all 
its poſſible perfection. | 

There is, indeed, no doubt but that vanity is one of 
the principal cauſes of infidelity, It muſt be the ſole 
cauſe of communicating it to others by writing or 
converſation. For let us ſuppoſe the caſe of a very 
humane, judicious, and learned man, entertaining 
doubts of the truth of Chriſtianity : if he cannot clear 
his doubts by examination, he will yet recolle& that 
doubts are no certainties; and, before he endeavours 


to propagate his ſcepticiſm, he will aſk himſelf theſe 


queſtions: Am I quite convinced, that what I doubt of 
cannot poſſibly be true? If I am convinced of it, am I 
ſure, that the publication of my opinions will not do 
more harm than good ? Is not the diſturbing of any 

4 long- 
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long-eſtabliſhed civil conſtitution attended with confu- 
fion, rebellion, bloodſhed, and ruin? And are not the 
majority of men more ſtrongly attached to the religion 
than the government of . forefathers? Will it 
ſerve my country to introduce diſcontent of any ſpecies ? 
May not thoſe innovations in religion, which diſcon- 
tent may introduce, lead to all the evils which are 
cauſed by frenzy and fanaticiſm? Granting that 1 
were able to make a party formidable enough to cruſh 
oppoſition, and to exterminate Chriſtianity, ftill am 1 
certain that I act, in this inſtance, like a good member 
of ſociety? For is not this ſyſtem, whether well or ill 
founded, friendly to ſociety? I muſt confeſs it; its 
greateſt enemies have acknowledged it. What motive 
then can induce me to divulge my doubts of its authen- 
ticity ? Not the good of mankind ; for it is already 
allowed by unbelievers, that the good of mankind is 
intereſted in the belief of its divine original. Is it for 
my own good, and with a view to be convinced? I 
will not deceive myſelf: my motive, I ſuſpect, is of 
another kind; for do I read thoſe books, which have 
been already written to ſatisfy fimilar doubts? No— 
thing but the vanity of appearing to be wiſer than my 
credulous neighbours can induce me to interrupt the 
happineſs of their belief. But vanity of this ſort, 
which tends to diſturb ſociety, to injure the national 
morals, and to rob many thouſand individuals of a 
copious 1ource of ſweet and ſolid comfort muſt be pro- 
nounced extreme wickedneſs, even according to the 
obvious dictates of natural religion. I ſhall act the 
part of a good citizen and a good man, by conforming. 
to a ſyſtem whoſe beneficial influence I feel and con- 
feſs; and by endeavouring to acquire a belief in that 
which has, for ſo many centuries, been eftabliſhed,- 
and which promiſes to ſooth me in diftreſs with the 
ſweeteſt conſolations, and to brighten the diſmal hour 
of death, by the hope of a more glorious and happy 
ſtate of exiſtence. At all events, I ſhall have the 
ſatisfaction of having commanded myſelf ſo far, as not 
to have run the hazard of endangering the welfare of 
my fellow-creatures, either here or hereafter, by 
indulging a degree of vanity, which, in a creature fo 
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weak and ſo ſhort-lived as myſelf, is a folly very in- 
conſiſtent with the ſuperior wiſdom which I ſeem to 


arrogate. | 


I will venture to repeat, that all writers againſt Chriſt- 


lanity, however they may affect even the extremes of 
benevolence, honour, philoſophy, and enlargement of 
mind, are actuated by vanity and wickedneſs of heart. 
Their motives are as mean, felfiſh, narrow, and. in every 
reſpect unjuſtifiable, as the tendency of their writings is 
miſchievous. Their malice is often impotent, through 
the fooliſh ſophiſtry of their arguments; but, if ever it 
be ſucceſsful, it is highly injurious: and, indeed, conſi- 
dering their motives, and the probable conſequences of 
their endeavours, the infidel writer is a greater enemy to 
ſociety, and conſequently guiltier, according to all the 
principles of ſocial union, than the thief or the traitor. 
Perſecution would, however, only promote his caule, 
and his proper puniſhment is contempt. 8 
It is certainly no derobation from the character of a 
man of ſenſe to conform, even while he is ſo unfortu- 
nate as to doubt their truth, to the opinions of his coun- 
try. His conformity will probably lead him to a train 
of actions and of thought, which, in due time, will in- 
duce him to believe. But, if that ſhould not happen, 
yet he will act, as very wiſe and iery great men have 
acted, in paying a reſpectful deference to the avowed 
eonviction of others. The moſt intelligent and power- 
ful men of ancient Rome, not only appeared to believe 
a very abſurd and hurtful ſyſtem, but aſſiſted in all its 
ceremonies as prieſts. Even Socrates, who evidently 
entertained ſome notions adequate to the dignity of the 
ene great and ſupreme Being, yet thought it was a duty 
which he owed to his country, ſo far t conform to the 
wretched eſtabliſhment, as to order, in his dying words, 


a facrifice to Æſculapius. This xternal conformity to 


the national religion ought not to be confounded with 
hypocriſy. If indeed it is carried to extremes, or zeal- 
ouſly affected, it certainly is very blameable and con- 


temptible deceit; but while it keeps within the bounds 


of reaſon and moderation, it ought to be called a de- 
cent deference to the opinions of the majority arifing 
from humility, and from a deſire to maintain the tran» 

quillity 
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quillity of the ſtate, and to continue an innocent and 
uſeful ſyſtem, which has and will always greatly con- 
tribute to leſien the quantity and degree both of moral 
and of natural ewl. „ 

The eaſieſt, after all, or at leaſt the moſt effectual 
method of appearing in any character, is really to be 
what we wiſh to appear. But belief, you will ſay, 78 
not in our power, and how can we believe what appears 
to us incredible? Certainly you cannot, while it ap- 

pears incredible. But let me aſk you, whether yon 
have taken any pains to believe, or have at once and 
at a glance periuaded yourſelf, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion is totally falſe? I am of opinion, that a great 
number of ſceptical writers never gave themſelves the 
trouble to read thoſe ſcriptures, which they. warmly 
_ oppoſe. They hear objections, they read objections, 
and they find that from men of reputed wit and inge 
nuity the objections often originate. They alſo wiſh. 
to be reputed men of wit and ingenuity, and there» 
fore eagerly. adopt the language and ſentiments cf 
the order. Perhaps the vanity and pride of this claſs 
of. men will render all attempts to convince them 
abortive ; but to modeſt doubters,. and to thoſe whoſe 
good ſenſe and good diſpoſitions lead them to wiſh to 
adopt the religion of their country, it may not be 
__ uſeleſs to ſuggeſt advice, with a view to facilitate their 
c nviction. | | 

The chief thing required is to free themſelves from 
the pride of human reaſon, Humility (and ſurely our 
blindneſs and imperfections are ſufficient to render us 
humble, if we would be reaſonable), humility will 
open our hearts, and belief will find admiſſion. Sin- 
cere endeavours, ſeconded by prayers, will never fail 
to help our unbelief. But, alas! a fine, gay, ſpirited, 
liberal, and enlarged modern philoſopher would be 
aſhamed to be found on his knees, or with a Teſtament 
in his poſſeſſion. There is ſcarcely any vicious act, or 
any vicious book, which would put him ſo much to the 
bluſh, | 

A modeſt well-meaning man might, however, I 
Rould think, diveſt himſelf of thoſe prejudices which 
E 4 prevent 
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prevent the poſſibility of belief, by the following 
ſoliloquy : „I find myſelf placed in a world abound- 
« ing with evil and miſery, Under the immediate 
«« preſſure of it, I feel my heart inclining, like the 
« needle to the north, by its natural tendency, to the 
% Deity for ſupport. Man, of all animals, is the. only 
% one who has the ſenſe of religion. Feeling this 
„ diſtinctive propenſity of my nature, I look around 
« to diſcover to what object, and in what manner, 
« that part of my fellow-creatures, who live in the 


« ſame ſociety with myſelf, pay their adoration, I 


« find a ſyſtem of religion already eſtabliſhed, and 
«© which has been eſtabliſhed, in the moſt enlightened 
« countries of the earth, near two thoufand years. I 
c reſoive to examine it. It claims that reſpe& from 
« its antiquity and univerſality. Many difficulties ap- 
« pear on the firſt inſpection. My reaſon is often 
cc ſtartled, and my belief wavers. But I will not yet 
5 give up a point of ſo ſerious importance, without 
4 further and cloſer attention to it. I reflect, that 
& two thouſand years is a vaſt ſpace in the age of the 
« World. How many myriads of men like myſelf 
c have lived and died in the faith during that time! 
& And were all of them fools or hypocrites ? It could 
« not have been. Can the underſtanding of a poor 
« individual juſt come into the world, and hardly 
% knowing. where he is, comprehend on intuition an 
«© object of ſuch magnitude, and make the mighty diſ- 
«© covery, which has eſcaped millions of the wiſeſt and 
«© moſt learned of mortals? Or, ſuppoſing that they 
« all perceived the deception, am I then at laſt the 
4 only honeſt man who will confeſs it? I am aſhamed 
te to avow ſuch an idea to myſelf. But yet, if ] reject 
« what they received, ſurely I avow it in the more 
« expreſſive language of my conduct. Pride, I fear, 
«© ig the foundation of my ſcepticiſm; and humility 
« muſt form the baſis of my belief. I will check my 
& own preſumption, and reject the cavils of vain and 
© fooliſh philoſophy. Shall a poor weak creature, 
c who cometh up like a flower, and is cut down, who 
cc fleeth as a ſhadow, and never continueth in one ſtay, 


« preſume to pronounce decifively in that little period, 
g 10 
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in which he has ſcarcely time to look about him 
before he dies, againſt a ſyſtem, which has ſtrong 
internal and external evidence of divine original, 
«© which is moſt uſeful and comfortable, and which has 
been admitted among a great portion of mankind 
during almoſt twenty centuries. No, it is the firſt 
„ wiſdom to be humble. Humility will be followed 
by grace, and grace by faith, and faith by ſalvation. - 
«« It plainly appears, that I can Joſe nothing by belief, 
«© but ſome of thoſe exceſſive and irregular enjoyments, 
„ which would deſtroy my health and life; but I may 
£6 poſſibly gain a glory and a happineſs, : whieh- ſhall 
& continue to all eternity,” 
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FTE R all our complaints of the uncertainty of 

M human affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more 

miſery is produced among us by the irregularities of our 
tempers, than by real misfortunes. 

And it is a circumſtance particularly unhappy, that 
theſe irregularities of the temper are moſt apt to diſplay 
themſelves at our fire-fides, where every thing ought to 
be tranquil and ſerene. But the truth is, we are awed 
by the preſence of ſtrangers, and are afraid of appearing . 
weak or ill- natured when we act in the ſight of the 
world; and ſo, very heroically, reſerve all our ill- humour 
for our wives, children, and ſervants. - We are meek 
where we might meet with oppoſition, but fee] our- 
ſelves undauntedly bold where we are ſure of no ef- 
fectual reſiſtance. 1 

The perverſion of the beſt things converts them to 
the worſt. Home is certainly well adapted to repoſe 
and ſolid enjoyment. Among parents and brothers, 
and all the tender charities of private life, the gentler 
affections, which are always attended with feelings 


purely and permanently pleaſurable, find- an ample ſcope 
| | E 3 | for 
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for proper exertion. The experienced have often de- 
clared, after wearying themſelves in purſuing phan- 
toms, that they have found a ſubſtantial happineſs in. 
the domeſtic circle. Hither they have returned from 
their wild excurſions in the regions of diſſipation; as 
the bird, after fluttering in the air, deſcends into. her 
neſt, to partake and to increaſe its genial warmth with 
her young ones, | 
Such and ſo ſweet are the comforts of home, when it 


is not perverted by the folly and weakneſs of man. 


Indifference, and a careleſſneſs on the ſubje& of pleaſ- 
ing thoſe whom it is our beſt intereſt to pleaſe, often 
render it a ſcene of dulnefs and infipidity. Happy if 
the evil extended no farther. But the tranſition from 


the negative ſtate of not being pleaſed, to poſitive 11} 


humour, is but too eaſy. Fretfulneſs and peeviſhneſs 


ariſe, as nettles vegetate, ſpontaneouſſy, where no 


ſalutary plants are cultivated. One unkind expreſſion 
infallibly generates many others. Trifles light as air 
are able to kindle the blaze of contention. By frequent 
conflicts and unreſerved familiarity, all that mutual 
reſpect which is neceſſary to preſerve love, even in the 
moſt intimate connections, is entirely loſt, and the faint 
affection which remains is too feeble, to be felt amid 
the furious operation of the hateful paſſions. Farewell 


peace and tranquillity, and cheerful converſe, and all 


the boaſted comforts of the family circle. The neſt 
which ſhould preſerve a perpetual warmth by the con- 
ſtancy of paternal and conjugal affection, is rendered 
cold and joyleſs. In the place of the ſoft down which 


ſhould cover it, are ſubſtituted thorns and briars. The 


waters of ſtrife, to make uſe of the beautiful alluſion of 
Scripture, ruſh in with impetuous violence, and ruffte 
and diſcolour that ſtream, which, in its natural and un- 
_ diſturbed current, devolves its waters all ſmooth and 
I1mpid. : 


But it is not neceſſary to expatiate on the miſery of 


family diflention. I mean more particularly to ſuggeſt, 
that family diſſention, beſides all its own immediate 
evils, is the fruitful parent of moral miſconduct. 

When the ſeveral parts which compoſe a family find 


themſelves uneaſy in that home which is naturally the 
6 | 
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ſeat of mutual enjoyment, they are tempted from the 
ſtraight road of common prudence, to purſue their hap- 
pineſs through a devious wild of paſſion and imagination. 
The ſon, arrived at years of maturity, who is treated 
harſhly at home, will ſeldom ſpend his evenings at the 
domeſtic fire ſide. If he lives in the metropolis, he will 
fly for refuge to the places of public diverſion. There, 
it is very probable, ſome unhappy connection will be 
formed, which cannot be continued without a plentiful” 
ſupply of money. Money, it is probable, , cannot be 
procured honeſtly but from the parent; but money muſt 
at all events be procured, What then remains, but to 
purſue thoſe methods which unprincipled ingenuity has - 
invented, and which, ſooner or later, lead. to their 
proper puniſhments, pain, ſhame, and death ? 

But though the conſequences are not always ſuch as + 

the operation of human laws produces, .yet they are al-- 
ways terrible, and deſtructive of happineſs. and virtue. 
Miſery is indeed the neceſſary reſult of all deviation from 
rectitude; but early debauchery, early diſeaſe, early pro- 
fligacy of all kinds, are peculiarly fruitful. of wretehed- 
neſs; as they ſow the ſeeds of miſery in the ſpring of life, 
when all that is ſown ſtrikes deep root, and buds and bloſ-- 
ſoms, and brings forth fruit in profuſe abundance: 

In the diſagreements between children and parents, 
it is certain that the children are uſually mot culpable. 
Their violent paſſions and defective experience render 
them diſobedient and undutiful. Their love of pleaſure 

operates ſo violently, as often to deſtroy the force of filial. 
. affection. A parent is ſtung to the heart by the ingra- 
. titude of a child. He checks his precipitancy, and per- 
haps with too little command of temper ;- for who can 
always hold the reins? Aſperity produces aſperity. 
But the child was the aggreſſor, and therefore deſerves 
a great part of the miſery which enſues. It is however, 
certain, that the parent is often imprudent, as well as 
the child undutiful. He ſhould endeavour. to render 
home agreeable by gentleneſs and reaſonable indul- 
. gence : for man at every age ſeeks. to be pleaſed, but 
more particularly at the juvenile age. He ſhould in- 
deed maintain his authority; but it ſhould be like the 
mild dominion of a limited monarch, and not the iron 
. | rule 
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rule of an auſtere tyrant. If home is rendered pleaſing, 
it will not long be deſerted. The prodigal will ſoon 


return when his father's houſe is always ready to receive 


him with joy. | 
What is ſaid of the conſequences of domeſtic diſunion 


to ſons, is equally to be applied to daughters. Indeed, 


as the miſconduct of daughters is more fatal to family 
peace, though perhaps not more heinous in a moral 
view, particular care ſhould be taken to render them 
attached to the comforts of the family circle. When 


their home is diſagreeable, they will be ready to make 


any exchange; and will often loſe their characters, vir- 


tue, and happineſs, in the purſuit of it. Indeed the 


female character and happineſs are ſo eaſily injured, that 


no ſolicitude can be too great in their preſervation. But 


prudence is neceſſary in every good cauſe, as well as 


zeal; and it is found by experience, that the gentleſt 


method of government, if it is limited and directed by 
good ſenſe, is the beſt. It ought indeed to be ſteady, 
but not rigid : and every pleaſure which 1s innocent in 
itſelf and in its conſequences, ought to be admitted, 
with a view to render leſs diſagreeable that unwinking 
vigilance which a delicate and ſenſible father will judge 
neceſſary to be uſed in the care of a daughter. 

To what wickedneſs, as well as wretchedneſs, ma- 
trimonial diſagreements lead, every day's hiſtory will 
clearly inform us. When the huſband 1s driven from 
his home by a termagant, he will ſeek enjoyment, 


which is denied him at his own home, in the haunts of 


vice, and in the riots of intemperance: nor can female 
corruption be wondered at, though it muſt be greatly 
pitted and regretted, when in the heart of a huſband, 
which love and friendſhip ſhould warm, hatred is found 
to rankle. Conjugal infelicity not only renders life moſt 
_ uncomfortable, but leads to that deſperate diſſoluteneſs 
and careleſineſs in manners, which terminates in the 
ruin of health, peace, and fortune, If we may form a 
judgment from the divorces and ſeparations which hap- 
pen in the gay world, we may conclude, that the pre- 
ſent manners are highly unfavourable to conjugal feli- 


city. And we ſee, conſiſtently with my theory, that 


the conſequence of theſe domeſtic diſagreements 1s the 
prevalence 
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prevalence of vice in. a. very. predominant degree, as- 
well as of miſery. 

But it avails little to point out evils without recom- 
mending a remedy. One of the firſt rules which ſug- 
geſts itſelf is, that families ſhould endeavour, by often 
and ſeriouſly reflecting on the ſubje&, to convince them- 
felves, that not only the enjoyment, but the virtue of 
every individual, greatly depends on a cordial union. 
When they are convinced of this, they will endeavour 
to promote it; and it fortunately happens, that the very 
wiſh and attempt of every individual muſt infallibly ſe- 
cure ſucceſs. It may indeed be difficult to reſtrain the 
occaſional ſallies of temper; but where there is, in the 
more diſpaſſionate moments, a ſettled deſire to preſerve 
domeſtic union, the tranſient violence of paſſion will not 
often produce a permanent rupture. 

It is another moſt excellent rule, to avoid a gro/5 fa 
miliarity, even where the connection is moſt intimate, 
The human heart is ſo conſtituted as to love reſpect. 
It would indeed be unnatural in very intimate friends- 
to behave to each other -with ſtiffneſs; but there is a 
delicacy of manner, and a flattering deference, which. 
tends to preſerve that degree of eſteem which is neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport affection, and which is loſt in contempt 
when it deviates into exceſſive familiarity. An habitual. 
politeneſs of manners will prevent even indifference - 
from degenerating to hatred. It will refine, exalt, and 
perpetuate affection. 

But the beſt and moſt efficacious rule is, that we ſhould. 
not think our moral and religious duties are only to be 
practiſed in public, and in the fight of thoſe from whoſe: 
applauſe we expect the gratification of our vanity, am- 
bition, or avarice ; but that we ſhould be equally atten- 
tive to our behaviour among thoſe who can only repay 
us by reciprocal love. We muſt ſhew the ſincerity of 
our principles and profeſſions by acting conſiſtently with 
them, not only in the ſenate, in the field, in the pul- 
pit, at the bar, or in any public aſſembly, but at the 
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T' 1s no reproach to the church to ſay, that it is ſup- 
plied with miniſters by the emoluments it affords. 
Men muſt be ſupported ; and if the proſpect of ſupport 
is one principal motive in impelling them to enter on 
the clerical office, it 1s a natural, a reaſonable motive, 
and in no reſpect diſgraceful, A ſon, it is true, is 
deſtined to the church becauſe his father or friend is the 
patron of a living ; or he is placed at a free-ſchool, and 
is Carried on to college with a view to a ſcholarſhip ; or 
he fixes on the profeſſion himſelf from a love of letters 
and tranquillity, and from the hope of gaining a quiet 


and eaſy, though ſmall ſtipend, in a liberal and an 


uſeful employment. There is nothing inall this unrea- 


ſonable ; and though hypocriſy and fanaticiſm may diſ- 


claim ſuch motives, yet, if he who is actuated by them, as 


the greater part certainly are, prepares himſelf duly for 
entrance on the office, and diſcharges its duties conſcien- 
tiouſly when he is in it, he is a worthy and valuable cler- 
gyman, and a better man than they who revile him. 


But whatever cauſes may. have inclined a young man 
to devote himſelf to the church, | will ſuppoſe him juſt 


diſmiſſed from his ſchool, and will ſubmit to his con- 

ſideration a few remarks, which, I hope, will be uſe- 

ful. With reſpect to enthuſiaſts, I will not preſume to 

direct them. They, indeed, are apt to ſuppoſe them- 

ſelves guided by a ſuperior illumination, to which few 
cannot confidently pretend. 


Ta facilitate. the tenure of ſome. preferments, and to 


ſatisfy the prejudices of the world, it. will be neceſſary 
to take academical degrees. This cannot be done reput- 
ably without becoming a member of an Engliſh univerſity. 
If the finances of the ſtudent are inadequate to his inde- 
- pendent ſupport, he will probably be tempted to reſide 
in one of them, for the ſake of the emoluments of ſcho- 
larſhips, fellowſhips, or exhibitions. If, indeed, a ſtricter 

difcipline, 
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diſcipline, and a f w regulations in the exerciſes, ſhould 
take place, he will do right to fix his reſidence in the 
venerable ſeats of learning, where every convenience 
for the purpoſes of ſtudy is liberally afforded. 

But if neither the diſcipline nor the ſtatutes are alter 
ed, I would adviſe him, barely to keep two terms a year 
for ſeveral years, which may be. annually done by him 
in the ſpace of five or fix weeks only, ſo as, in due time, 
to derive as good a right, by the ſtatutes, as any other 
members, to the honours beſtowed by an univerſity con- 
vocation. In Oxford, for inſtance, three weeks ſpent at 
Eaſter, and a fortnight in Act term, are the ſeaſons which 
Lrecommend. This excurſion may furniſh an agreeable 
variety, and the time may be well ſpent in examining 
the public libraries, and in attending the public lec- 
turers, v ho contrive to circumſcribe their courſes within 
the limits of the few weeks required by the ſtatutes to- 
keep a term. With reſpect to a voluntary reſidence at 
either univerſity during fix or eight months at a time, 
though certainly right, if a reformation ſhould take 
place, I conſider it, in their preſent ſtate, as dangerous, 
expenſive, and aitended with no advantage-great enough. 
to compenſate the diſadvantage, and which may not be 
enjoyed. abundantly better in the family of a worthy - 
and learned clergyman in a country. village. By all. 
means let the long intervals be employed in ſtudy, for 
which the ſilence of a village retreat, if a ſufficient num- 
ber of books are to be procured, is far better accom- 
modated than the ſociety of noiſy young men, who are 
ſuffered to do as they pleaſe by night and by day; who 
are above controul ; and who cauſe the college to re- 
ſemble the tavern and the brothel. I have no cauſe to 
expreſs myſelf with reſentment on the ſubject of the uni- 
verſities. L ſay what I think, and J fay it becauſe it 
would ill become me to conceal any thing, in the know- 
ledge of which ingenuous-youth is greatly intereſted. 

If a young man is fortunate enough to find a worthy 
clergyman who will be his companion and. inſtructor 
from nineteen to twenty-three, he will direct the courſe 
of ſtudies and ſuperintend the moral conduct. But as I 
know that all will not be able to find ſuch an one, and 
that the greater part cannot, from the ſlenderneſs of 
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their fortunes, make ſuch a compenſation as might pro- 


bably be required by him, when found, I ſhall proceed 
to offer my advice. * 5 \ 


At the age of one-and-twenty, it will be proper to 


begin the ſtudies, more immediately preparatory to or- 
dination. If it is poſſible, a young man of ſimilar views 
and intentions ſhould be procured as an aſſociate. I ſay 
then, that, without any tutor, by the direction of books, 


they may thus, with due application, - make at leaſt as 
great an improvement in this retreat, as they could in 


any univerſity. In theſe circumſtances, they would be 


leſs expoſed to diſſipation ; and, for that reaſon among 


others, they would be more attached to ſtudy, and 


would ſucceed in it better. To be initiated in the groſs 


_ debauchery of a corrupt univerſity, is a bad preparation- 


for the ſacred office. 


Such woul:! be my plan till the univerſities ſhould be 
reformed, But ſince many reaſons will concur to induce 
parents to ſend their ſons to the univerſities as uſual, ſuch 


as the expectation of various pecuniary advantages, the 


opportunities of forming connections, the fear of ſingu- 


larity, and indeed the difficulty of deviating from the ac- 


cuſtomed path, I will ſuppoſe a ſtudent juſt matriculated, 


and will ſubmit to his opinion the following ſuggeſtions. 


He is ſent to college to improve his mind and morals, . 
to become a good ſcholar, and a good man; not a man 
of plealure, nor a man of faſhion. Let him, then, re- 
ſolve to purſue his ſtudies indefatigably, and pray God 
Almighty to preſerve his innocence, and to be a guard- 
ian to him, now he 1s removed from the foſtering wing” 
of an affectionate parent. Let him beware of being 
overcome by ridicule, by which he will certainly be at- 


tacked. Let him be ſteady in his principles, and ſpirit- 


ed in his actions; exhibiting that vivacity and reſolu- 
tio in his good purpoſes which others diſplay in their 
bad ones. Let him recollect, that he is preparing for 
a ſacred office, and ſtudy to render his conduct conſiſtent 
with his views. But, with all his virtues and all his 
rudence, let him avoid the appearance of unneceſſary 
ſtiffneſs, of hypocriſy, or of more ſingularity than is 


required for the preſervation of his principles. Let him 


alſo molt carefully avoid a cenſorious diſpoſition, _ is 
f 1 
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his buſineſs to advance his own good qualities to all at- 
tainable perfection; not to be moroſe, or calumnious on: 
the defects and faults of others. He will ſee, pity, and 
avoid them; but he will leave the office of correction to 
thoſe who ought to aſſume it. | . 
The fooliſh exerciſes performed in the public ſchools 
are too ridiculous to deſerve a ſerious cenſure : but as his 
degree may be denied him, if he fails in any particular: 
of this formal trifling, he muſt give them, and the ſtu- 
dies which are connected with them, ſo much attention 
as will qualify him to perform them with facility and. 
confidence. The claſſics in general, the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and the books introductory to divinity, will have 
a better claim to his ſerious application. 
The preparatory improvements ſhould not be confined 
to that moderate degree of excellence which may be re- 
quired in a chaplain's examination. They who aim only 
at paſſing an examination, uſually relinquiſh their ſtudies 
when the examination is paſt. With a good character, 
moderate attainments, and thoſe recommendatory teſti- 


monies which are eaſily procured, there is no danger of 


rejection. But he who deſerves to ſucceed, will not be 
ſatisfied without making a ſolid improvement in uſeful. 
theology. 

A young clergyman, if he wiſhes to be eſteemed by 
his pariſhioners, and to promote their welfare, muſt take- 
particular care, on firſt entering on his cure, that he 
makes favourable impreſſions on the ſubject of his mo- 
rals and his ſincerity. However young, he muſt remem- 
ber, that, by aſſuming the office of a public and reli- 

ious inſtructor, he has aſſumed a grave character. If he 
15 not reaſonably grave, he may indeed be pardoned, or 
be pitied ; but he will not be valued. I mean not that 
he ſhould be auſtere, nor puritanical ; but that he ſhould 


avoid even the appearance of that diſguſtful levity of 


manners, and exceflive profligacy, which has diſgraced 
the younger clergy of the times. That real levity and. 

real profligacy are to be avoided, I need not inform him; 
but at the ſame time I am ſorry to be obliged to confels, 
that the ſerious part of mankind have long had juſt rea- 


ſon to expreſs their diſpleaſure at the frequent occurrence: 


of the profaſſediclerical libertine. He will avoid evil, _ 
n | "_ 
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the appearance of evil. If he cannot bring his mind to 
ſacrifice youthful follies to the dignity of his profeſſion, 
he thould not engage in it. The public have long re- 
marked with indignation, that ſome of the moſt diſtin- 
guiihed coxcombe,drunkards, debauchees, and gameſters, 
who ſhine at the watering- places, and in all public places 
but pulpits, are young men of the ſacerdotal order. 
They plead that they are young, and that youth ought 


to excuſe the follies which reſult from the too ardent love 


of pleaſure, But if they are young, they ſhould remem- 
ber that they thought thefnſelves old enough to aſſume 
the office of inſtructors of mankind ; and to warn their 
fellow-creatures to avoid thoſe very irregularities which 
they not only practiſe, but in which they glory, as marks 
of fpirit, 95 | | | 

The clergyman who would be reſpected, and every 
clergyman would be reſpected if he would be uſeful, mutt 
preſerve a decency of dreſs. rho | 
He muſt be affable; but his afability muſt be tem- 
pered with reſerve. . : 

He muſt be regular in the performance of parochiaF 
duty, and pay at leaſt as much attention to the poor as 
to the rich, es: FM 

He muſt read prayers, and preach, with fervency and 
earneſtneſs; not as if he cenſidered his buſineſs as a job, 
by which he ts to earn a certain pay, or as if he did not 


believe what he uttered. His eloquence will be forcible, 


but not theatrical; pathetic, but not affected. 
He muſt not be covetous, nor very rigid in exacting 
of the poor his juſt dues. | 
He mult be benevolent and beneficent in an exemplary 
degree; winning men by perſuaſion, forgiving injuries, 
and teaching more forcibly by his life than his diſcourſes.. 


He mui not be a more conſtant attendant on levees 


and courts than at church, a ſycophant, a paraſite, or a 
prefefjed preferment-hunter; for we cannot eſteem him 
who, while he recommends to us the purſuit of crowns 
of glory in a better world, appears to fix his own heart 
on the charms ofa mitre, and to love this world, vain 
and tranſitory as he deſcribes it, with peculiar arcou7 
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No. XIX. mninTs To YOUNG, MEN WHO 
ARE DESIGNED FOR A MILITARY OR NAVAL 
LIFE, | 


_— 2 8 


THE exigencies of the ſtate have called for an in- 
creaſe of the military orders, and it muſt be owned 
that our Britiſh youth has not been ſlow to obey the 
ſummons ; for there 1s ſcarcely a town or village in the 
kingdom where you will not meet, as you pals along, 
cockades, epaulettes, and ſcarlet coats, accompanicd with 
herce looks and ſtruts à la militaire. The military ſpi- 
rit is indeed ſo widely diffuſed, that there is reaſon to 
believe the nation will ſhortly become a nation of war- 
riors. But as the military ſpirit is rather adverſe to the 
entle arts of peace, and as the young heroes are apt to 
ay down their books as ſoon as they take up their arms, 
I will ſuggeſt to them a few hints, which may probably 
prevent their heroiſm from degenerating to brutality. . I 
with them not to imagine, that the moment they have 
put their hats on fideways, and dreſſed themſelves at 
their toilettes in complete uniform, they are ſoldiers, 
They may be pretty figures, and, doubtleſs, will be able 
to do great execution at an aſſembly; but it does not 
follow that they will be equally ſucceſsful on the plains 
of Saratoga. | 

Many, who enter on the profeſſion while they are ſtri p- 
lings, are apt to ſappoſe, that a ſword, a cockade, and 
a ſhou{der-knor, conſtitute them complete gentlemen. 
Theſe, however, will not conſtitute them men, and much 
leſs gentlemen. An ignorant, rude, and mean mind 
under a fine red coat, is no leſs vifible, and more con- 
temptible, than if it appeared under rags, and the dreſs 

of a mechanic. | 4 
Almoſt all the profeſſions have ſome charaQeriſtic man- 
ners, which the profeſſors ſeem to adopt, with little exa- 
mination, as neceflary and as honourable diſtinctions. It 
happens unfortunately, that profligacy, libertiniſm, and 
| infidelity, 
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mfidelity, are thought by weaker minds almoſt as ne- 
eeſſary a part of a ſoldier's uniform as his ſhoulder knot. 
To hefitate at an oath, to decline intoxication, to profeſs 
a regard for religion, would be almoſt as ignominious as 
to refuſe a challenge. Inſolvency and diſeaſe, ſome of 


the greateſt misfortunes which can befal a human crea- 


ture, are often thought to add a grace to the military 
man. He dreſſes, he drinks, he blufters, he ſpends his 
money, he ruins his conſtitution and his peace ; but the 
compenſation for all this is, that he is a favourite of the 
ladies; and really in this his ultimate object he often 
fucceeds ; for too many of them, who are as weak as 
himſelf, are ready to run wild at the fight of a red coat. 
Age and uglineſs, diſeaſe and rottenneſs, are all loft in 


the irrefiſtible charms of a piece of ſcarlet broad-cloth ; 


and many a young man, who has been repulſed in a 


common dreſs, has been arrayed by his taylor for the 


battle, and gained a complete victory. The croſs-legged 
artiſt has often metamorphoſeda Therſites into an Adonis. 


But this filly attachment of filly women tends immedi- 
ately to increaſe that profligacy which has ever been the 


fertile ſource of female miſery : and now, when you can 
hardly turn without ſeeing a military man, the evil muſt 


neceſſarily be increaſed, and conſequently it is the more 


deſirable to adminiſter a remedy. 


But here I will interrupt my remarks, to aſſure the 
reader, that the puerile vanity and ftudied profligacy 


which I have deſcribed, is only to be found in thoſe 
who have been too early commiſſioned, and have en- 


| tered on the ſoldier's life deſtitute of the gentleman's 
education. There are indeed many ſuch ; for parents, 


who have intereft, are defirous of entering their ſons 


early, that they may arrive at an exalted poſt in the 


prime of manhood. Hence it happens, that the time 
which ſhould be employed in a virtuous courſe of li- 
terary diſcipline, is thrown away amidft the diſſolute- 


neſs of a camp, or a barrack, or a ſhip's crew; and the 
poor youth, though he is lifted over the heads of vete- 


rans, and aſſumes all the haughty airs of a great man, 
poſſeſſes a mind only diſtinguiſhed from that of his 
drummer, or his boatſwain, by ſuperior inſolence. He 


has no taſte; his pleaſures are groſs ;. he is a diſtin- 
| guiſhed 
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guiſhed brute indeed; but his diſtinction conſiſts only in 
ſuperior brutality ; his conduct is caprice, and his courage 
inſenſibility. He lives a life of miſery, varied only by 
the ſhort gleams of vicious and infamous indulgences. 
Of ſuch miſery as this it is ſurely friendly to attempt the 
prevention. If the preſent generation may not profit by 
the ſuggeſtions which I offer, ſome at leaſt in the ſuc- 
ceeding one may be reſcued from perdition. But, leſt 
what I am compelled to ſay of the uneducated and un- 
principled part of the profeflion ſhould be extended too 
far, I muſt add, that I am well convinced that a great 
part of the army conſiſts of men who have entered on the 
military profeſſion from the beſt motives, and have carried 
into the camp the accompliſhments of the ſchool. 

To the other part, whoſe misfortune it has been to be 
engaged in an unſettled life, without inſtruction in any 
of the valuabie parts of ſcience, without moral prin- 
ciples, or even the idea of religion, it may not be uſe- 
leſs to addreſs a few admonitions. 

Let them endeavour to perſuade themſelves of the 
beauty, the value, and the pleaſures of a cultivated mind. 
Let them compare one of their profeſſion who poſſeſſes 
the graces of the underſtanding, with another of equal 
rank, whoſe ideas are low, whoſe ſentiments are narrow 
and ſelfiſh, whoſe pleaſures are groſs, and who has no 
other method of employing his leiſure but in drunken- 
neſs and debauchery.. The contraſt will exhibit the de- 
formity which I am deſcribing in ſtriking colours. The 
one is reſpected and beloved; happy in himſelf, and 
the cauſe of happineſs in others: the other, though he 
is always purſuing pleaſure, never finds it pure and ex- 
alted; but ſpends a feveriſh being in vanity and vice, 
and precipitates that diſſolution at which all but himſelf 
have reaſon to rejoice, | 

Now the leiſure which this profeſſion frequently en- 
Joys above all others, as it is often the cauſe of vice, ſo 
it affords a fine opportunity for making improvement. 
But how ſhall the uncultivated ſoldier begin? He was 
taken from his ſchool before he had laid any founda- 
tion on which he might build the fabric of learning. 
Where this is the caſe, we muft not hope that he will 
be able to acquire the learned languages: but if he ac- 
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quires a taſte for Engliſh books, he will ſoon find his 
nature improved by reading the beſt of them, like the 
wild ſtock from the wilderneſs, when grafted'with a cion 
of a delicious and valuable fruit-tree. | 
In every profeſſion there is a certain quantity of prac. 
tical and technical knowledge, which ought to be par- 


ticalarly attended to, becauſe the profeſſion cannot be 


exerciſed without it. Tactics and fortification, with 
the ſciences immediately connected with them, muſt be 
ſtudied, as eſſentially neceſſary to the military and naval 
officer. But if he ſtops here, he will ſtill retain the 
narrowneſs of an artiſt, who ſeeks no farther {kill than 
is neceſſary to practiſe and to procure its lucrative ad- 
vantages. | | # 

Hiſtory, in all its parts, will very properly excite, as 
it will amply reward, the atention of the ſoldier. The 
tranſlations of Thucydides, Polybius, Xenophon, Livy, 


Salluſt, will amuſe and inſtruct his mind with valuable 


knowledge, and in the end will give him more pleaſure 
than a meagre novel borrowed at a circulating library. 
I would adviſe him to take with him Pope's Homer 
when he goes to the camp, and lay it under his pillow, 
and meditate on it in the morning after his devotions, 
The entertaining of noble thoughts will lead to noble 
actions; and the poor, debauched, and inſolvent officer, 
beſet with bailiffs and ſurgeons, will become, in this 
courſe of diſcipline, a ſenſible and prudent man, and 
perhaps deſerve the appellation of a true hero; a title 
which can never be beſtowed on a man whoſe courage 
wants conduct, and whoſe honour wants honeſty, 

He ſhould recollect, that he has a ſoul like men who 
do not wear a red coat; and ſhould think of that im- 
mortality which the wiſeſt of mankind have expected. 
Let him not be aſhamed of reading the Scriptures, or 
thoſe excellent comments upon them, -the ſermons of 
our great Engliſh divines. - It is falſe valour which ſets 
God and eternity at defiance; and it is real cowardice 
to be afraid of the ridicule which the performance of 
religious, or any other duty, may incur. He is often 
heard to ſay, in the language of his profeſſion, that he 
is upon duty, and it 1s to be wiſhed he confidered the 
meaning of the word in its full extent, 


What 
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What 's ſaid to military men, muſt be extended to 
mariners. They have often ſunk far beneath the level 
of humanity. The leiſure and confinement of a ſhip 
ought certainly to lead them to feek improvement in 

letters. But yet a medium is to be obſerved. Their 
refinement muſt not be exceſſive, leſt the faſtidiouſnefs 
of extreme delicacy ſhould deſtroy the manly bravery 
and hardineſs of the Engliſh ſailor. 

In attending to theſe admonitions, it will be found, 

that, while the happineſs of many unfortunate indivi- 
duals is increaſed, the glory and welfare of the com- 
munity will be better ſecured. We ſhall certainly have 
leſs to fear from our enemies, and alſo leſs from a ſtand- 
ing army; for an enlightened underſtanding, which con- 
ſiders the nature of ſociety, will ſee the propriety of 
ſubjecting, on all domeſtic emergencies, the military to 
the civil power. | 

I cannot cloſe this ſubjeR without applauding thoſe 
generous and liberal men, who, when their country was 
threatened with invaſion, forſook all the comforts of 
their homes, and, without previous habits to enure them, 
ſubmitted with alacrity to the inconveniencies of a camp, 
and the unſettled life of a ſoldier. Their judicious and 
patriotic ardour evinces that they wear a ſword for their 
country's good, and are ready to draw it, at a moment's 
warning, on every foreign or domeſtic enemy. 
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No. XX. ON THE AMUSEMENTS OF SUNDAY. 


— 


a E inſtitution of a day devoted to reſt and re- 

| Action, after fix days ſpent in labour and diſſi- 
f pation, is not only wiſe in a political and religious view, 
but highly agreeable to the nature of man. 'The hu- 
| man mind 1s ſo conſtituted by nature, as to make 
f greater advances by thort flights frequently repeated, 


3 than by uninterrupted progreſſion. After the ceſſation 
E of a whole day, the operations of the week are begun 


with freſh ardour, and acquire a degree of novelty; a 
. | | | 5 quality 
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lating to application. In truth, no time 1s loſt to the 
-public by the obſervation of a Sabbath ; for the loſs of 
a few hours is amply compenſated by the additional 


vigour and ſpirit which are given to human activity by 


the agreeable viciſſitude. A thouſand reaſons might be 
aſſigned for the obſervation of it, ſuppoling it wanted 
any, ſuperadded to the ſanction of divine authority, 
Among others, the long duration of this eſtabliſhment 


is, in my opinion, an argument greatly in its favour; 


for human affairs, in a long courſe of years, ſettle, 
for the moſt part, like water, in their proper level and 
{ituation. | 

It may, then, be numbered among the follies of mo- 
dern innovators, and pretenders to ſuperior enlargenient 


* 


of mind and freedom from prejudice, that they have 
endeavoured to deſtroy the ſanctity, and, in courſe, the 


eſſential purpoſes of this ſacred inſtitution. They have 
laboured to render it a day of public and pleaſurable 
diverſion; and, if they had ſucceeded, they would have 
made Sunday in no reſpect different from the other days 
of the week; for if one man were allowed to purſue 


pleaſure at the uſual public places, another, who felt 
the influence of avarice more than of the love of plea- 


ſure, would juſtly have claimed a right to purſue his 
Jucrative labour. And, indeed, it muſt be owned, that 
there would be far leſs evil in proſecuting the deſigns 
of honeſt induſtry, than in relaxing the nerves of the 
mind by a diſſolute purſuit of nominal pleaſures ; of 


ſuch pleaſures as uſually terminate in pain, diſeaſe, and 
ruin. The national ſpirit and ftrength muſt be im- 


paired by national corruption. Feebleneſs of mind is 
the unavoidable effect of exceſſive diſſipation; but how 


' ſhall the political machine perform its movements with 


efficacy, when the minds of the people, the ſprings of 
the whole, have loſt their elaſticity ? If you were to pro- 


| hibit honeſt labour, and allow public pleaſures, Sunday 


would become a day of uncontrouled debauchery and 
drunkenneſs. It would infallibly ſink the lower claſſes 
to that degenerate ſtate in which they appear in ſome 
neighbouring countries, and would conſequently facili- 
tate the annihilation of civil liberty. _ 
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The decent obſervation of Sunday is indeed to be 


urged by arguments. of a nature greatly ſuperior o 


political reaſons: but political Reaſohs are offered; 


becauſe, with the oppoſers of the obſervation of the 


Sabbath, political arguments are more likely to have 


weight than religious. They who hold the Bible 
ſo cheap as to have confuted, in their own minds, 


every thing it contains, without ever having looked 
into it, are often the profeſſed idolaters of Magna 


Charta. And though it might be in vain to urge, 
that Sunday ſhould be decently kept for the ſake of 


promoting the intereſts of the goſpel, it would pro- 
bably be an inducement to pay it all due attention, 
if we could convince certain perſons, that a decent 


regard to it promotes ſuch ſentiments and principles 


among the people as have a tendency to ſupport the 
Bill of Rights, and ſecure the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
But every thing which promotes virtue is ſalutary to the 


mind, conſidered only as a medicine; as a bracer, if I 


may ſo expreſs it, or a corroborative remedy. Now 
ſtrength and vigour of mind are abſolutely neceſſary, if 


we would conſtantly entertain an adequate idea of the 
bleſſings of liberty, and take effetual methods to de- 


fend it when it is infringed. 
But, ſetting aſide both religious and political argu- 
ments, or allowing them all their force, ſtill it will be 


urged by great numbers, and thoſe too in the higher 


ſpheres of life, that all buſineſs being prohibited on 
Sundays, they are really at a loſs how to ſpend their time. 
„Let us,“ ſay they, ** ſince we are forbidden to work, 
Het us play. Let us have public diverſions. There 
% can be no harm in a polite promenade. Indeed” 
(they inſiſt) * if it were not for the prejudices of 
the canaille, it would be right to permit more places 
of public diverſion on Sundays than on other days ; 
obviouſly becauſe we have nothing elſe to do but to 


deeply rooted to be eradicated. On the continent, 
the return of Sunday is delightful ; but in our gloomy 
iſland it is a blank in exiſtence, and ought to be 
e blotted out of the calendar.” | * 

Vol. | F Such 


attend to them. But Engliſh prejudices are too 
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Such arguments are indeed attended with their own 


'refutation ; but 1t is certainly true, that ſome orders 


among us are diſtreſſed for methods of employing their 
time on a Sunday. I will therefore beg leave, from 


motives of compaſſion, to ſuggeſt ſome hints, which 
may contribute to relieve them from the very painful 


Htuation of not knowing how to paſs away the lagging 
hours. Sunday is ſelected by the faſhionable for travel- 
ling to their country ſeats or to the watering-places ; and 
it is obſerved by the country people, that on no day do 
ſo. many coaches with coronets paſs through their towns 
and villages, as on the Lord's Day. But to Chriſtians 
there are other employments peculiar to the day, which 
will leave no part of it diſengaged. If any are not 
Chriſtians, their contempt of the ſabbath 1s one of the 


leaſt of their errors, and, before it can be removed, a be- 


lief muſt be produced; to attempt which does not imme- 
diately fall within the limits or deſign of this paper. 
But ſuppoſing them Chriſtians, let us endeavour to 
provide amuſement for them during the twelve hours in 
every ſeven days, in which the buſineſs of the world is 
precluded. If lords and dukes would condeſcend to go 
to their pariſh-churches, they might find themſelves well 
employed from ten o'clock till twelve. To the prayers 
they can have no reaſonable objection; and, with re- 
ſpect to the ſermon, though its diction or its ſentiments 


may not be excellent, yet, in the preſent times, the 


want of merit is uſually compenſated by brevity. And 
the great man may comfort himſelf during its conti- 
nuance with reflecting, that, though he is neither 
pleaſed nor inſtructed by it, yet he himſelf is preach- 


ing in effect a molt perſuaſive ſermon by giving his at- 


tendance. His example will attract many auditors, 
and bad indeed muſt be the diſcourſe from which the 
vulgar hearer cannot derive much advantage. If any 
charitable purpoſe is to be accompliſhed, and there 
neyer paſſes a Sunday, but in the metropol:s many 
ſuch purpoſes are to.be accompliſhed, the bare preſence 
of a maa in high life will contribute greatly to aug- 
ment the pecuniary collection. And, if a peer of the 
realm were as willing to give his preſence at a _ 
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ſermon as at a horſe-race, to contribute to the ſup- 
port of orphans and widows, as to keep a ftud and a 
pack of hounds, perhaps he would find himſelf no loſer 
even in the grand object of his life, the enjoyment of 
pleaſure. 3 95 1 | | 

The interval between the morning and evening ſer- 
vice may ſurely be ſpent in reading, or in improving 
converſation. The reſt of the day, even to eight 
o'clock, may be ſpent in the metropolis at church, if 
any one chuſes it; for evening lectures abound. And, 
though there is no obligation to attend at more than 
the eſtabliſhed times, yet no man can ſay there are no 
public places of reſort, when he can ſcarcely turn a 
corngr without ſeeing a church-door open, and hearing 
a ve importugileely inviting him to enter. 

The little time which remains after the. uſual reli- 
gious duties of the day, may certainly be ſpent in ſuch 
2 manner as to cauſe no tedium, even though Carliſle- 
hon'e is ſhut, and the rigid laws forbid us to enter 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and the theatres. A cheerful 
walk amidſt rural ſcenes is capable of affording, in ſine 
weather, a very delightful pleaſure, In all ſeaſons, at 
all hours, and in all weathers, converſation may fur- 
niſn an exquiſite delight; and ſuch books may be pro- 
cured as are able to improve, exalt, refine, and cap- 
tirate. He who calls in queſtion the truth of this, 
mutt allow his hearers to al in queſtion his claim to 
rationality. | 

The ſubordinate claſſes, for I have hitherto been 
ſpeaking of the higher, ſeldom complain that they 
know not what to do on a Sunday. To them jt is 2 
joyful feſtival. They, for the moſt part, are conſtant 
attendants at church; and the decency of their habits 
and appearance, the cleanlineſs *which they ditplay, 
the opportunity they enjoy of meeting their neighbours 
in the ſame regular and decent fituation with theme 
ſelves, renders Sunday highly advantageous fo them, 
excluſively of its religious advantages. 'Uhey uſually fl] 
up the intervals of divine ſervice with a rural walk, and 
their little indulgences at the tea-houſes are highly 
proper and allowable, They are confined to ſedentary 
ad laborious work during the week, and a walk in 
ee | 5 
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the freſh air is moſt conducive to their health, while it 


affords them a very lively pleaſure, ſuch a pleaſure in- 
deed as we have all felt in Milton's famous deſcription 
of it. The common people are ſufficiently delighted 
with ſuch enjoyments, and would really be diſpleaſed 


with thoſe public diverſions which our travelled reform 


ers have deſired to introduce. 

Neither are they in want of diſputing ſocieties to fill 
up. their time. There are pariſh-churches in abun- 
dance. After they have attended at them, it is far 
better that they ſhould walk in the fields, than be 
pent up in a cloſe room and putrifying air, where 


their health muſt ſuffer more than even in the exer- 


Liſe of their handicraft trade. But the injury of their 


health is indeed one of the leaſt of the evils which they 


muſt endure, were they allowed io attend at every tur- 
bulent aſſembly, which either the avaricious or the 


diſcontented may convene, Weak underſtandings are 
eaſily led aſtray by weak arguments. Their own morals 
and happineſs, and the welfare of the church and ſtate, 
are greatly interefled in the ſuppreſſion of thoſe houſes, 


which were lately opened under the arrogant name of 


theological ſchools. The act which ſuppreſſed them 


reflects honour on the Britiſh ſenate, Such acts as this 
(which evidently diſplays an attention to the happineſs 
of the moſt numerous claſs of the community) would 
excite the zeal of the good and religious on the fide of 
the legiſlature, and would rouſe, among thoſe whoſe ac- 
tions muſt carry weight with them becauſe their characters 
are reſpected, ſuch a ſpirit and unanimity, as would 
enable the executive part of government to ſupport itſeif 
with honour and tranquillity at home, and a& abroad 
with irreſiſtible vigour. 
Why ſhould the preſent race, whether high or low, 
ſtand more in need of public diverſions on a Sunday 
than our forefathers in the laſt and in the beginning of 


the preſent century? No good reaſon can be given. 


It may not indeed be improbable, that. the true origin 
of this new-created want is, that the greater part of 
the preſent race, from the defe& of a religious educa- 
tion, or from ſubſequent diflipation, which is found to 
obliterate all ſerious ideas, have no reliſh for the pro- 
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per and naturab methods of ſpending our time on a 


Sunday, the performance of religious duties, and the 


exertions of beneficence on principles of Chriſtian 
charity. - | | X 
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No. XXI. ON THE COMPLAINTS OF MEN 


OF LEARNING, 


_—_——— 


N impartial obſerver will be obliged to confeſs, 
that if the real evils of men of genius and learn- 


ing be not greater than thoſe of others, yet the ſenſe of 


them 1s commonly more acute, The ſame delicacy of 
feeling, which renders them particularly ſuſceptible of 


intellectual beauty, makes them feel more ſenſibly the 
com mon diſtreſſes of human life. 


Men of genius and learning are, for the moſt part, 
in a ſtate of intenſe thought: while they, who are en- 
gaged in leſs refined purſuits, are frequently involved 


in mental inſenſibility; and ſince happineſs is only in 


the mind, every little accident muſt diſturb his repoſe 


who is always in meditation. The ſtring which is con- 


ſtantly kept in a ſtate of tenſion will vibrate on the 
ſlighteſt impulſe. 8 

The pleaſures of men of literature, are thoſe which 
ariſe from the contemplation of greatneſs, novelty, and 
beauty; pleaſures of the pureſt and moſt exalted na- 
ture. Perhaps, no ſtate is more truly happy than that 
of a man of genius, at the time he is cloſely engaged 


in ſurveying either of theſe three ſources of imaginative 


enjoyment ; but the very purity and excellence of theſe 
pleaſures are ultimately the occaſion of ſome degree of 
pain to their votaries. Our preſent condition will not 


permit merely mental gratifications to engroſs our whole 


care and attention; and when the mind reverts from its 
ideal bliſs to the occupations which its union with a 
body of neceſſity enjoins, the tranſition from ſupreme 
delight to inſipidity and vexation, becomes the occaſion: 


ä Perfection 
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Perfection is ever the object of genius; but perfec- 
tion is not to be found in human affairs. Genius is, 
therefore, diſguſted with the impoſſibility of obtaining 
that which is conſtantly in its view. This it ſuffers in 
the receſſes of ſtudy : but upon entrance into the tranſ- 


actions and employments of buſy life, the perfection to 
which it aſpires is much more rarely viſible. Objects, 


which to the common mind are pleaſing or indifferent, 
appear to the mind of genius deformed and diſguſting; 
becauſe they fall ſhort of that image of perfection, 


formed in the fancy, to which, as a ftandard, every 


thing is uſually referred. Thus acuteneſs of diſcern- 
ment ſerves to diſcoyer concealed blemiſhes, as the mi- 
croſcope ſees a ſpot where the naked eye beheld nothing 
but beauty. 3 | | 
The man of genius and application 1s generally en- 
raged in ſerious employments. He lives (ee, as 
the Greeks call it) conſtantly attentive to ſome end. 
The reft of the world devote the greateſt ſhare of their 
time to eaſe, merriment, and diverſion, The man of 


ſevere ſtudy is ſometimes drawn from his cloſet, in com- 


pliance with cuſtom, or ſolicited by importunity, to 


_ partake of the ordinary amuſements of common life, 


He goes with reluctance and timidity ; for perhaps he 
cannot ſhine in company, and he looks upon every avo- 


cation as an obſtacle to the accompliſhment of his chief 


end and wiſhes. He returns with chagrin, becauſe, in 
the hour of convivial gaiety or of feſtal levity, he has 
found his merits paſs unnoticed, and his authority treat- 
ed with neglect. . 8 1 

The ſeveral cauſes which have been thus far aſſigned 
for the querulous diſpoſition of literary men, cannot re- 
flect on them any diſgrace : but there are others equally 

robable, and more diſhonourable. 

They who are conſtantly endeavouring to add to their 
attainments, mean at the ſame time to increaſe their 
value, and acquire reputation. Every ſtep of progreſ- 
five advancement fills the breaſt of the proficient with 
a higher opinion of his own merit, and confirms his 
conſciouſneſs of ſelf-dignity. But the world is not ; r1vy 
to every new acquiſition which the ſtudent makes in 
his cloſet, He therefore increaſes his exactions of re- 

| | [2 | ſpect, 
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ſpect, before his companions are ſenſible of an increaſe” 
of merit. From diſappointed pride, therefore, the cul- 
tivator of knowledge derives no inconſiderable part of 
his uneaſineſs. 

Every end that is worth purſuit, has a great num- 
ber of purſuers. Competitors naturally look upon each 
other as enemies, mutually oppoſing their ſeveral wiſhes. 
This jealouſy is no where to be found more frequent, or 


more violent, than among the purſuers of literary ho- 


ours. The ſtudent! is therefore often envious, and, than 
Envy, as the ſatiriſt remarks, no Sicilian tyrant ever 
invented a greater torture. 

After all, perhaps, that lowneſs of ſpirits which a ſe- 


dentary life, and an unremitted attention produce, may 


give riſe to complaints founded only 1 in an ANI 


driac 1 imagination. 
Whether or not theſe are the true cauſes of the com- 


plaints and wretchedneſs of the learned, it is not very 


material to determine. Certain it is, that they who ace 
furniſhed with the means of the greateſt happineſs, are 
frequently the moſt - miſerable. By attending to greac 
things, they neglect thoſe which appear little, but on. 
which our happineſs is found by ne greatly to 
2 
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No. XXII. ON THE SUPERFICIAL NATURE 


AND PERNICIOUS TENDENCY OF MODERN 
ETHICS, | 


. 


HE neglect of the claſſics, and of the ancient 
moral philoſophers, in modern education, tends: 
no leſs to injure virtue, and every valuable and lovely 
diſpoſition of the heart, than to corrupt taſte, and de- 
grade dignity. 

It is true indeed, that the preſent times, compared 
with the ancient, are properly the old age of the world. 


And if we reaſon from analogy, we muſt conclude, 


that they ſurpaſs, in the knowledge of external nature, 
the ages which have preceded. Accordingly we find 
in all thoſe things, a ſkill in which neceſſarily _— 

F< on 
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moderns poſſeſs an indiſputable ſuperiority. In uſeful 
ſcience, and in natural philoſophy, the ancients fall fo 
ſhort, as not to bear the compariſon. Ariſtotle and 


authentic natural hiſtory, and a rational ſyſtem of phy- 
fics. No one can juſtly queſtion their ingenuity, but 
they wanted authentic matter for its exertion. They 


Jets which they had no opportunity of examining, but 
concerning thoſe which fell under their notice. They 
induced general remarks from too ſmall a number of 


ſical romance, with an intention to entertain, rather 
than to diſcover and communicate ſevere truths. The 
more marvellous his repreſentation, the better it an- 


ſtrictly canvaſſed in an age when the true ſpirit of phi- 
loſophical enquiry was totally unknown. . 
The ancients had not thoſe inſtruments of ſcience, 
the air- pump, the teleſcope, and the microſcope. And 
among their principal obſtructions, is to be numbered, 
the want of knowing the futility of hypotheſis, when 
\ unſupported by experiment. While fancy was allowed 
to amuſe herſelf in framing ſyſtems of her own, reaſon 


examination. The ſincereſt admirer of the ancients will 
therefore reſign their pretenſions to ſcientific excellence; 
and though he will recommend the ſtudy of Pliny as a 
claſſic who writes agreeably, yet will he adviſe the vo- 
tary of ſcrence to ſubſtitute, in the place of him and of 
all the ancient naturaliſts, the works of Boyle, of New- 
ton, of Buffon, and of the numerous writers in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions. Þ 

But for their defects in natural, the ancients com- 
penſate by their excellence in moral, philoſophy. Me- 
chanical inſtruments were not wanted to make obſerva- 
tions on human nature. Natural ſagacity, improved 
by generous education, and exerciſed in a civilized com- 
munity, was enabled to make juſt concluſions concern- 
ing the powers, .the paſſions, the duties, the vices of 


man as an individual, and as connected with others - 
| | : 1s 


on long experience and extenſive obſervation, that the 
Pliny committed their dreams to writing, inſtead of an 
were contented with reports, not only concerning ſub- 
particulars, Pliny indeed ſeems to have written a pby- 


ſwered his purpoſe, and it was not very likely to be 


ſunk in repoſe, and declined the laborious taſk of cloſe 
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5 his domeſtic, - ſocial, and civil relations. But the %now- 
, ledge of nature and of her operations, compared with 
the knowledge of ourſelves and of our duty, is of ſmalt. 

; conſequence. _ | 5 
It is juſtly remarked, that our Engliſh divines are the 
5 beſt moraliſts with reſpect to matter, whom the world 
4 ever produced. And for this it is eaſy to account. They 


eſtabliſhed their precepts on the firm baſis of revealed 
* religion, and not on the ſandy foundation of human 
* N But the misfortune is, that they are little 
attended to by thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of reforma- 
c tion. The libertine, the man of the world, the polite: 
: modern philoſopher, has been taught to aſſociate the 


* idea of dulneſs with a ſermon, and would fear the im- 

putation of prejudice, if he were to profeſs a belief of 

i the received religion, and conform his actions to its pre- 

A cepts. His creed is formed from the opinions of Vol- 

* taire, Rouſſeau, Helvetius, Hume, and many others, 

of who have perverted taſte, genius, and learning, to the 

| purpoſe of ſupporting unlimited libertiniſm. 

#4 It is not likely, that he who is taught to look upon 

q himſelf only as an animal, furniſhed indeed with a- 

o ſuperior degree of ſagacity, but, like his fellow-brutes, . 

0 doomed to periſh for ever at death, ſhould poſſeſs that 

* elevation of ſentiment which Chriſtianity inſpires, and 

5 which is neceſſary to conſtitute the great man in the 

ill private as well as in the public ſcenes of life. His 

5. principles neceſſarily lead him to aſſimilate with thoſe 

te animals, among whom he is ambitious of being num- | 

. bered. e enjoyments of ſenſe will be, in his idea, « 

For the chief good; and that ſevere virtue, whieh can 1 

. alone render him ſerviceable to the great community of 9 

. mankind, or diſtinguiſh him honourably in the ſociety fl 
of which he is a member, he will eſteem the charac- |. 

. teriſtic of viſionary enthuſiaſts, who know not the na- { 

* ture of man and the end of his exiſtence. - 

. But ancient philoſophy teaches a reſpect for human 1 

od nature, To have that reverence for one's ſelf, which q. 

* ariſes from a juſt ſenſe of the ſuperior endowments of | 

. a human creature, was a precept of the earlieſt phi- 

af loſophers, and was thought to be the belt ſecurity for 


a generous and virtuous conduct. I is not pride; for 


A 5 pride 


& 
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we fee humanity 
the ſolicitations of the ſenſes, and obedient to every 


1 
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pride conſiſts in arrogating merits to which it has no 
claim: but it is an adequate idea of our own dignity 


in the ſcale of being, when compared with the brutes, 
and a reſolution to ſupport it. Yet how ſhould he think 


or a& like the lord of the Creation, who is taught by 
the infinuations of modern philoſopher , that man is 
to be claſſed in the ſame ſpecies with the ape and the 

monkey ? 3 Ot 8 
Among the n indeed, and the uninſtructed, 
adly depraved. Attentive only to 


paſſion, the vulgar, both of the higher and the lower 
ranks, lead a life truly and merely animal. If, how- 


ever, it be wiſdom to live according to nature, and the 


newly-divulged opinion, that man is no more by nature 
than a ſagacious brute, be true, then are thoſe whom 
we call the baſeſt and moſt worthleſs of mankind the 


patterns of imitation, and the only true philoſophers, 


Education, on theſe principles, is no longer neceſſary. 


'The paſſions are competent guides, and the more vio- 


lent they are, the more unambiguous their directions. 
Let our ſchools be ſhut up, for why ſhould we be at the 
pains to ſtudy, while true wiſdom and virtue are to be 
learned at an eaſy rate, of our brother-beafts in the 
ſtable and the dog-kennel ? | 

It has been the aim of the earlier Poets, Legiſlators, 


Sages, and Reformers, to advance human nature from 
its primeval rudeneſs, to all the perfection of which it 
is capable in a ſtate of civilization. Men in general 


have 2 followed their dictates, and have found 
progreſſive happineſs in progreſſive improvement. It 


was reſerved for the preſent age of paradox, to reconcile 
the idea of advancement with retrograde motion, of im- 


proving human life, by reſtoring habits, principles, and 
weakneſſes, long exploded and overcome. It is well- 
known, that ſeveral celebrated writers have inferred 


the abſurdity of many, net only innocent, but laud- 


able and beneficial notions and practices, from their be- 
ing unknown, or different from thoſe eſtabliſhed in ſa- 
vage nations in the ſtate of nature. In order to im- 
bibe ideas of decency and moral fitneſs, they have ob- 
liquely referred us to the groves of Otaheite, _ 
. ſuc 


— 
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ſuch writers ſhould have appeared is wonderful ; but it is 
ill more ſo, that they, ſhould. have found numerous 
readers and admirers. And it is a ſtriking event in the 
hiſtory of mankind, that, after the efforts of ſeveral 
thouſand years in promoting civilization, many were 


found cefirous of returning to the wretched practices of 
ſavage lite. 


But even he who is taught to revere the wiſdom of 
the naked Indian, and to deſpiſe the improvement of 
his own times and nation, 1s more likely to think-and 
act with dignity, than the man who believes himſelf a 
machine. Such an one, to be conſiſtent, muſt renounce 
the idea of the ſoul's ſupremacy over the actions of the 
body, and muſt reſign himſelf to the impulſe of that 


blood, of which alone he believes himſelf to conſiſt. 


As an engine he will yield to every motion without r 
ſiſtance; for the perfection of the machine depends on 
its moving with the leaſt poſſible friction or impedi- 
ment. The miſtake of him who looks on himſelf in 
this light, is almoſt as abſurd as that of the hypochon- 
driac viſionary, Who, in the temporary madneſs of his re- 
verie, imagines himſelf transformed into an inanimate. 
ſublaDce..—-.--- | | 
The dark and diſputatious ſtyle and manner in which 
the modern philoſopher vents his ſceptical ideas, though 
it may give his diſciples a turn for metaphyfics, and 
teach them to involve a diſpute in perplexity, has very 
little tendency to improve the underſtanding, or to ꝓro- 
mote a frankneſs and honeſty of diſpoſition. 
It is indeed with a pleaſure equal to that of turning 
from a putrifying carcaſe, to benold the living body in 
a ſtate of youth and beauty, that one leaves the poor 
inventions of the vain ſceptic, and the gloomy meta- 


Phyſician, to recollect the names and opinions of So- 


crates, Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero. From theſe [ 
learn, what is confirmed by Chriſtianity, that I have a 


ſoul within me, which ſhall ſurvive its periſhable ha- 


bitatiob. Theſe inform me, that human nature ap- 
proaches to the divine; that virtue will make me happy 
in myſelf, and recommend me to the favour of that Be- 
ing who conſtantly ſuperintends the world which he firſt 
created. | | 
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The philoſophy of many among the moderns excludes 

religion. Infidelity is its baſis. But can there. be a truly 
great man without religion? There may be a'cunning, 
a witty, an audacious man; but there cannot be a great 
man without religion. Nor will he become a good ſe- 
nator, a good judge, a good commander, or fill the lower 
departments of civil and ſocial life with integrity and 
honour, who diſregards an oath, and from principle 
| ſeeks only ſelf-intereſt and private gratification. 


The man of the world, it is true, will often dif- 


charge the duties of his ſtation with regular propriety. 
A regard for fame, a deſire to enlarge and to preſerve 
connections, will keep him within the bounds of appa- 
rent rectitude. But, where deviation can be concealed, 
where compliance with temptation is compatible with 
fafety, what ſhall reſtrain him ? Nothing in the moral 
ſyſtem of a philoſophical unbeliever. 


3 
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THE end of oratory is to perſuade, of poetry to 
pleaſe, and of hiſtory to inſtruct by the recital of 
true events. 'The ſtyle of each muſt be adapted to pro- 
duce the intended purpoſe, not only of the writer of 
any particular oration, poem, or hiftory, but of ora- 
tory, poetry, and hiſtory in general. Any compoſition, 
arrogating either of theſe names, but aſſuming orna- 
ments foreign to its nature, is faulty, It may be po- 
ular from faſhion, perſonal influence, and caprice, but 
it will not deſcend to poſterity ; becauſe it is inconſiſtent 
with thoſe rules, which have been long and univerſally 
_ eſtabliſhed, and which have been thus eſtabliſhed, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe they were found agreeable to 
the conſtitution of the human mind, and beſt fitted to 
produce on it a powerful effect. 
The diction of oratory ſhould be nervous, pointed, 
impetuous, and adorned with every embelliſhment 


which rhetoric has invented. Poetry admits a ſtyle 
6 FR ED | made 
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made up of graces. Every ornament, natural and arti- 

ficial, may find a place in it. But it is not ſo with 
hiſtory : for the purpoſe of hiſtory is truth, and truth 
requires no more than to be fairly, openly, and unaf- 
fectedly exhibited. If then the embelliſhments appro- 
priated to poetry and eloquence are borrowed by the 
| hiſtorian, though his work may delight a vitiated taſte, 
he muſt not be recommended as a model. 'Hiſto 


ſhould indeed poſſeſs a dignity ; but it ſhould ariſe, like 


the majefty of Grecian architecture, from the ſimplicity 
of its ornaments. ; 

No good rule is unſupported by a reaſon. And the 
\ reaſon why hiſtory admits not a profuſion of embelliſh- 
ment is, that ſuch embelliſhment cannot. be applied 


without an obvious appearance of art; but the appear- 


ance of art tends to call in queſtion the hiſtorian's ve- 
racity, his primary and indifpenſible excellence. The 


mind is naturally ſuſpicious, and, where it finds art in 


one inftance, it will expect that it exiſts in another, 
and is not ſeen, only becauſe it is concealed with more 
ſubtilty. 

Livy and Tacitus, excellent as they are in general, 
have been convicted of deviating into poetry. There 
are many paſlages in both of them, which, if you at- 
tend to the accentual and not to the ſyllabic quantity, 


may be ſcanned like hexameter verſes. The language 


and thoughts in Livy's deſcriptions are often highly 
poetical; as, to mention, for inſtance, one particular 
paſſage, is the celebrated account of the combats of- 
the Horatii and Curiatii. But this muſt be ſaid in the 
defence of both, that they are tranſported by the 
warmth of their minds, when they are deſcribing a 
very intereſting tranſaction, and that, for the moſt part, 
their narrative proceeds with all the dignity and fim- 
plicity ofa correct taſte. Their deviations into poetry, 
though not ſtrictly defenſible, yet, as they appear to be 
the genuine effects of their feelings excited by extraor- 
dinary occaſions, are really not diſpleaſing. We can 
bear a few occaſional flaſhes; but our eyes would turn 
away with pain from along and continued glare, Yet 
names muſt not overpower the authority of reaſon and 
zuft 
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Juſt criticiſm; and, if Herodotus, or Livy, or Tacitus, 


have admitted ornaments inconſiſtent either in their na- 
ture and number with an unaffected fimplicity,. they are 
fo far faulty. | 1 
The aſſertion, that unaffected ſimplicity is the moſt 
beautiful grace of the hiſtorical ſtyle, and that the dic- 
tion ſhould not be ſuch, either in the conſtruction or 
ſelection of words, as to allure the attention of the 
reader from the facts to the words, from the hero to 
the writer, though it is perfectly conſiſtent with my 
own opinion, does not rely for ſupport on my judg- 
ment alone, but is fully confirmed by the beſt judges of 
antiquity. | : r 
With theſe ideas then in our minds, we will take a 
view of hiſtory, as it appears at preſent in the hands of 
recent hiſtorians, who have boldly claimed and received 
the palm. | | | 


It is generally agreed among learned critics, that 


ſome of the moſt popular hiſtorians of France have vio- 
lated the gravity and dignity of the hiſtoric page, by 
perpetual attempts to be witty, When the reader 
takes up the hiſtory of a celebrated age and a renowned 
king, his mind is in a tone to admit elevated ideas, 
and ſuch as are conſiſtent with ſo noble and majeſtic a 
ſubject. And, though his imagination may be a little 
diverted, his taſte and judgment are offended at find- 
ing, in the place of manly reflections, every paragraph 
terminating with the pert witticiſm of an epigram. 
It is evident, that ſuch works may afford pleaſure, be- 
cauſe many have been pleaſed with them; but it is 
equally certain, that the pleaſure is not ſuch as reſults 
from legitimate hiftory. The writer evidently:labours 
to diſplay himſelf and his own ingenuity; but it is 
one great ſecret in the art of writing, that the writer 
ſhould keep himſelf out of fight, and cauſe the ideas, 
which he means to convey, fully to engroſs the reader's 
attention, They cannot-indeed otherwiſe-produce their 
proper effect. If there are any readers, who chooſe 
to have the writer preſent to their view, rather than 
the matter which he writes, they may be ſaid to re- 


ſemble thoſe ſpectators who go to the theatre rather 
; Hh to 
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to ſee and hear a favourite actor, than to attend to 
the perſons of the drama. It is not Shakeſpeare's 
Hamlet or Lear whom they admite, but ſome name 
which ſtands in rubric characters on the walls and in 
the play-billss. 

But let us confine our preſent 8 to the hiſtorical 
taſte, which has of late prevailed in our own country. 
It is certainly better than the French taſte ; but, if we 


may judge by the reception of one or two works out of 


ſeveral, it is by no means perfect. The hiſtorian of 
Charles the Fifth poſſeſſes ſo many excellencies, that it 
is almoſt ſacrilegious to detract from his merit. But no 
writer is perfect; and I doubt not, from the opinion I 
entertain of his taſte and enge that he will con- 
feſs, when the ardour of compoſition is abated, that 


his ſtyle has deviated from the hiſtorical to the decla- 


matory. He relates the councils as well as the wars of 
nations with all the vehemence cf a Demoſthenes, and 
the rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian Philippic. The 
ſtyle is glowing and animated in a high degree; but 
does nature dictate, that a long and diffuſe diſſertation 


on ſuch ſubjects as the feudal ſtate, or on others equally. 


diſpaſſionate in themſelves, ſhould be treated in a ſtyle 
which would become an orator in the act of rouzing 
his ſluggiſh countrymen to repel an invader? I will 
not enter into an inquiry, whether ſuch long diſſerta- 
tions legitimately belong to hiſtory or to another ſpe- 
cies of compoſition. 1 believe they might more pro- 
perly be claſſed under the name of Political PDiſſerta- 


tions. They find no place in the purer models of an- 


tiquity; and the reader has certainly a right to com- 


plain, when they occupy a diſproportionate part of a, 


work, and appear in the place of facts, on which he 
might make his own reflections. But the fire and vs 
wvivida, or the life and the ſpirit which is diffuſed over 
this reſpectable writer's page, induces us to forget a 
while the rules preſcribed by the frigidity of criticiſm. 


What though he ſeems to have made Demoſthenes his 


model, inſtead of Livy or Herodotus, yet ſurely, what 
bears any reſemblance to the ſpirit of that noble Athe- 
nian, cannot fail to delight and improve. And it 

| ought 
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ought to be remembered, to the honour of this writer, 
that he has not made his hiſtory the vehicle of any 


opinions deſtructive of the civil or religious ſyſtems of 
ms comiry.  * 


It would be happy, if this praiſe could be extended 
to all our hiſtorians; but there has appeared a. hiſtory, 


the faults of whoſe ſtyle ſhould have paſſed unnoticed, 


if the matter had been leſs reprehenſible. ' The ſtyle 
Eifplays not the honeſt warmth of a Robertſon, but ap- 
pears with an air of ſoft and ſubtle inſinuation, better 
adapted to introduce a lurking poiſon. The words 
are well choſen; but the collocation of them is feeble 


and effeminate, though painfully elaborate and affect. 


ed. Idle epithets abound, which, while they load and 


_ weary the ear, add little to the meaning, and leſs to the 


force of the period, which they were intended to adorn. 


There is a diguſting affectation of faſtidious delicacy, 


There is alſo a tedious ſameneſs in the ſtyle, which. 
renders the reading a toil, -and which will gradually 


confign the work- to its peaceful ſhelf, as ſoon as the- 


faſhionable world ſhall have found another idol; which, 


indeed, cannot be a diſtant event, ſince variety is eſſen- 
tial to its enjoyments ; and great books, though writ- 
ten by a man of faſhion, and an infidel, are fill great: 


The very weak, inſolent, and paſſionate manner, in 


which this writer anſwered one of his opponents, leaves 
his readers to conclude, that his philoſophy has more 


in it of oſtentation than reality. The whole work, in- 


deed, exhibits marks of exceſſive vanity and conceit. 
But, ſuch as it is, the learning and the labour diſplayed 
in it ſhould have ſecured my reſpect, had it not inſo- 


lently and wickedly laboured to exterminate the laſt 


remains of morality and religion from this country.. 


It furniſties arguments for the ignorant and vicious in 
their duſputing aſſemblies, and thus indireQly tends to: 


ſap the foundation of human happineſs and of civil go- 


'vernment. For, though the more learned and the better 
part of the community deſpiſe the weak and vain and. 
wicked attempt, yet it muſt be remembered, that the- 
majority conſiſis of the foolifſf and the profiigate. 
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It was a mean ſubterfuge to make hiſtory the oblique 
channel of theological infidelity. An ingenuous young 
man takes up the book, from the laudable motive of 
improving his mind with hiſtorical knowledge. But, 
as he reads, he finds himſelf corrupted, and 1s cheated 
into irreligion and libertiniſm. The author, like others 
of his claſs, meant little more than to acquire diſtinction 


by alarming mankind with an attack of what they have 


been taught to hold dear and ſacred. But though 
vanity is mdiſputably the motive, the conſequences are 


no leſs malignant than if the work had originated in 


malice. | | 

How much better would writers conſult their own 
comfort in the evil day, on the bed of fickneſs, and at 
the hour of death, if they would adopt the humility of 
the Chriſtian, and aim at no other diſtinction than the 
eſteem and applauſe of the worthy! But ſuch is, the va- 
nity of man's heart, that be is willing to reſign, for the- 
ſake of an imaginary life of fame, all thoſe hopes of a 
real and happy immortality, which a belief in Chrifti- 
anity ſo comfortably teaches us to entertain, | 


* 
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No. XXIV. oN THE MANNER OF WRITING 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


— 
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'T is obſerved by thoſe decifive critics, the book- 
1 ſellers, who judge of the merit of a book by the 
criterion of its ſale, that few books have ſucceeded better 
of late than voyages and travels. As that which ſuc- 
ceeds is productive of gain, every ſuperficial ſtripling, 


who takes a trip, takes alſo notes as he goes along; and, 


when he returns, puts them into a bookſeller's hands to 
be furbiſhed up, and ſwelled to a marketable fize; and 
then out ſkips a brace of volumes. This, it muſt be 
confeſſed, is an ingenious method of making a journey 
Pay its own expences. ä 

It is not uncommon for Criticiſm to employ herſelf 


in pointing out the end or purpoſe of any ſpecies of 


writings 
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writings or writers; as, for inſtance, the end of poetry, 
which is to pleaſe, and of hiſtory, which is to inſtruct. 
Now, without any great theoretical ſkill, and without 
peruſing a page of Ariſtotle, it is very clear, that the 
end of the greater part of writings and writers is the 
copy- money. What will ſell, is often the firſt object; 
not what is conformable to the eternal laws of truth and 
propriety, nor what will moſt eſſentially promote the in- 
tereſts of human nature. 
To pleaſe, is certainly a very valuable end. He who 
pleaſes innocently has performed his taſk well; but 
here, it ſeems, lies the difficulty. In order-to pleaſe 
the vulgar mind, it is found neceſſary, through the 
dearth of genius, to introduce licentious ideas, and to 
ſtrike at ſome of the outworks of religion and morality, 
The Voyages to the South Seas are, indeed, in their 


deſign, of a kind very ſuperior to thoſe which I mean to 


cenſure. They do honour to the reign in which they 
were undertaken, They exhibit human nature in new 
lights, and furniſh abundant matter for philoſophical re- 
flection. They are to the curious mind of man moi! 
delightfully entertaining; but the firſt writer of them 
fell into a lamentable error. Inſtead of relating the 
events, and leaving the reader to comment on them, he 
not only makes the comments himſelf, but makes ſuch 


comments as tend to invalidate ſome of the moſt com- 


fortable articles in the creed of his countrymen. Every 


reader was aſtoniſhed when he found a Hawkeſworth, 


who had ſupported virtue and religion with ſuch pecu- 


| liar energy of diction and of ſentiment, adwenturing at 


laſt to call in queſtion a particular Providence. Every 
reader was alſo aſtoniſhed at ſome looſe deſcriptions. 1: 


1s very certain, that we might have been informed of 
| ſome remarkable features in the Otaheitean character, if 


the indelicate and corrupting repreſentations had been 
totally omitted. But who can wonder at what was writ- 
ten, when a Sandwich was the patron ? 

But let us paſs from Hawkeſworth to Sterne. Who 
has read the exquiſite touches of nature and ſenſibility in 
Sterne's Sentimental] Journey, without feeling his nerves 


"vibrate with every tender emotion! Sterne has ſhewn 


what important effects may be produced by a true ſm- 
| plicity 
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plicity of ſtyle, and a faithful adherence to nature. I 
wiſh it were poſſible to give him the praiſe of morality 
as well as of genius; but the poiſon he conveys is ſub- 
tle, and the more dangerous as it is palatable. I believe 
no young mind ever peruſed his books without finding 
thoſe paſſions rouſed and inflamed, which, after all that 


the noveliſt can advance in their favour, are the copious 


ſources of all human miſery, Many a connection, be- 
gun with the fine ſentimentality which Sterne has re- 
commended and encreaſed, has terminated in diſeaſe, 
intamy, want, madneſs, ſuicide, and a gibbet, Every 
writer, whatever may be the weakneſs and folly of his 
own life, ſhouid take the fide of virtue in his public 
writings, and endeavour to reitrain the irregularity of 
thofe affections, which, under every reſtraint, are ſtill 
capable of producing more evil than any other cauſe 
throughout the whole ſyſtem of human affairs. It is our 
reafon which wants all the aids which art.can beſtow. 
Our paſſions, without the ſtimulus of licentious or in- 
dulgent principles, will have ſtrength ſufficient to pro- 
duce as much, and more, than nature has intended, 
Much of Sterne's Journey is certainly founded on 
fiction; but it has nevertheleſs afforded a model to 
ſome of thoſe, who have pretended to relate nothing 
but the truth. His ſentimental and exceſſive ſenfibility 
was found ſo engaging, that moſt of the ſubſequent 
authors of travels have been induced to interweave into 


the body of their work an amorous epiſode, We have 


been made acquainted with the embenpcint of a ſervant 
at an inn, or rather at a hedge alehouſe, and the part- 
ing pangs of the ſmitten traveller and his Dulcinea del 
Toboſa, have been recorded in London for our edifi- 
cation. The authors might poſlibly have been involved 
in a low or criminal amour, or have paid attention to 
a Madame de Blot, or a Madame d'Urſay; but why 
inform their readers of their gallantry, unleſs they mean 
to attract attention by inflaming thoſe combuſtible paſ- 
ſions, which, in youthful hearts, catch fire, like tinder, 
at a ſpark? The book however will be pretty ſure 
to ſell, and therefore will be encouraged by the mo- 
dern Mæcenates. 


Nothipg 
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Nothing is more eaſy than to diſplay that kind of 
wit, which conſiſts in obſcenity and in blaſphemy. He 
cannot fail to attract notice, who attacks opinions which 
are held ſacred; and it was not difficult for him, who 
panted for diſtinction only, to obtain it by burning the 
temple of Diana. $0 > al 
A few arrows have therefore been obliquely thrown, 
by the travellers of late years, on the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. The maſque is the ridicule of popery ; but the 
maſque is tranſparent. All religion is indirectly ſtig- 
matiſed as weak ſuperſtition. Scriptural phraſes are 
uſed with wanton profaneneſs in ſome of our moſt po- 
pular travels, and thoſe levities and vices gently = 
liated, which are forbidden by the ſacred laws, and by 
the Britiſh laws, and which Britiſh virtue has not yet 
generally admitted. e 
LI really cannot help thinking, that voyages and tra- 
vels require fewer of theſe or of any arts to render them 
entertaining than any other writings. Every man of 
ſenſe and obſervation mult ſee, as he paſſes through a 
foreign country, in every town and village into which 
he enters, ſome characteriſtic and ſingular circumſtances, 
which cannot fail to pleaſe in the recital: Truth only 
requires to he repreſented, in order to render the nar- 
rative alluring. If any thing occurs injurious to the 
morals or the political principles of one's own country, 
it ought to be either” totally ſuppreſſed, or repreſented 
with concomitant cenſure. I have obſerved one fa- 
- vourite topic of the converſation as well as writing cf 
many travellers: it is the charming licentiouſneſs of a 
foreign ſabbath. They repreſent their country as much 
in the dark in many particulars ; but the probibition of 
public diverſions on a Sunday, they conſider as paſt all 
endurance, as impolitic, and as a relique of Britiſh bar- 
bariſm or puritanical auſterity. | 
With reſpe& to the contents of ſome books of travels, 
which have been well received, I cannot help thinking 
it a ſpecies of literary fraud, when their authors fill them 
with long hiftorical accounts, which every man might 
have collected at his own fire-fide, as well as at Venice 
or at Naples. And I own 1 was once greatly _ in 
| nding 
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finding a very tedious treatiſe on the conſumption in a 


book of travels, where the title- page led me to expect 
a large fund of information on ſubjects relative to the 
manners and cuſtoms of a foreign country. 

Travellers have often been cenſured for enumerating 
what are called trifling occurrences. I think the cen- 
ſure 1s unjuſt, Trifling occurrences are often very 
amuſing. If, indeed, they were only amuſing, and 
took. up the room of other valuable matter, the cen- 
ſure might be well founded: but they lead to very im- 
portant ſpeculations They ſuggeſt hints; and hints, 
to a fertile mind, are more acceptable than formal diſ- 
courſes, becauſe they lead the mind to exert its own 
activity. I own I am pleaſed when the traveller ſpeaks 
in the firſt perſon, and conducts us from inn to inn, 
and town to town, with all the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. Every thing which concerns him intereſts 
us. We feel as he did in all his inconveniencies and 


diſtreſſes, and derive, from the whole account of ſmall 


particulars, as well as great, a very valuable ſhare and 
ſpecies of experience. on 

The ſtyle of voyages and travels ſhould be plain, fim- 
ple, perſpicuous,. and unaffected. I think they ſeldom 
appear to great advantage, but when written in the words 
of the traveller or voyager, at the very time at which the 
circumſtances which he relates occurred. They have 
then the native hue and complexion of truth, which ſel- 
dom fails to attach the mind when clearly preſented to 
its view. It was therefore a want of judgment and of 
juſtice, which cauſed the writing of Cook's Voyages to 
be given to Hawkeſworth. Hawkeſworth, it is report- 
ed, gained ſeveral thouſand pounds by thoſe materials, 
which poor Cook had gone round the world to collect, 
and to relate which, as it afterwards appeared, he was 
well able. The Public, it is well remembered, receiv- 
ed Cook's narrative much more favourably than the im- 
pertinent philoſophy of Hawkeſworth. When the in- 
formation 1s ſo new and curious, as to confine attention 
by the force of its own attractions, the mind muſt nau- 
ſeate obtruded ſuperfluity, a 

When voyages and travels are free from thoſe faults 
which I have endeavoured to point out, they are capable 


of 
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of affording a very high and a very pure delight. 1 


know of no books of amuſement whatever ſo well adapt- 
ed to young people. They ſatisfy that eager thirſt after 
knowledge, which is found very ſtrong at a boyiſh age, 
and they contain nothing which can corrupt their ima- 
ginations. They intereſt the mind as much as a novel; 
but, inſtead of rendering it effeminate and debauched, 
they make it uſefully inquiſitive, and furniſh it with 


matter for reflection. Any book, which innocently de- 


lights the young mind, is, at the Tame time, much more 
improving than the beſt books written too profoundly 
of too ſeriouſly to be capable of attracting its atten- 
tion. Anſon's Voyage, for inſtance, will contribute 
more to call forth genius, and open the bloſſoms of the 
mind, than a dull didactic treatiſe of the moſt ſagacious 
philoſopher. 

It is. then an uſeful attempt to endeavour to clear a 
ſpecies of books, which are capable of doing much good, 
and affording much pleaſure, from thoſe evils, whi h a 
defre of popularity and of gain has often admitted into 
them. What is already publiſhed cannot indeed be re- 
called; but it may pofibly be uſeful to ſuggeſt to ſuc- 
ceeding writers in this department, that they will then 


only deſerve the eſteem and favour of their countrymen, 


when they import from foreign lands the improvements 
which they find in them, and not when they introduce ad- 
ditions to that folly, vice, and irreligion, which abound 
in all countries without importation. 


Ry 
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No. XXV. oN THE FOLLY OF BEING ANXI- 
OUSLY CURIOUS TO ENQUIRE WHAT 1S 
SAID OF US IN OUR ABSENCE. - 

. : 54 ». 
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T HE beſt Jiſpoſitions haoy uſually the moſt asd 
lity. They have alſo that delicate regard for re- 
putation which renders them ſorely afflicted by the attacks 
of calumny. It is not an unreaſonable and exceſſive ſelf. 
love, but a regard to that, without which a feeling mind 

cannot 
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cannot be happy, which renders many of us attentive to 
every word Which is whiſpered of us in our abſence. 

From whatever motive it ariſes, an anxious curioſity to 
know the reports concerning ourſelves is an infallible 
cauſe of much uneaſineſs. No virtue, no prudence, no 
caution, no generoſity, can preſerve us from miſrepre- 
ſentation. Our conduct muſt be miſunderſtood by weak 
intellects, and by thofe who ſee only a part of it, and 
haſtily form a judgment of the whole. Every man of 
eminence has thoſe in his vicinity who hate, who envy, 
and who affect to deſpiſe him. Theſe will ſee his actions 
with a jaundiced eye, and will repreſent them to others 
in the colours in which themſelves behold them. Many 
from careleſſneſs, wantonneſs, or from a deſire to enter- 
tain their company, are inclined to ſ port with reſpectable 
characters, and love ro diſplay their ingenuity by the in- 
vention of a ſcandalous tale. Nothing renders a man 
more agreeable in many companies than his poſſeſſing a 
fund of delicious anecdotes. CaJumny is a kind of ſalt 
which, more frequently than wit, ſeaſons the feaſt of 
converſation. 

It is certain then, that from eh ante or 
male volence, a man, whoſe merit renders him a topic of 
converſation, will be miſrepreſented. ' He, who ſoli- 
citouſly enquires what is ſaid of him, will certainly hear 
ſomething which will render him uneaſy. His uneaſineſs 
will be encreaſed, when he finds the poiſoned arrow is 
ſhot in the dark; ſo that no abilities can repel the blow, 
and no innocence ſhield kim from the afſailant. Open 
attacks can be openly oppoſed ; but the obſcure infinua- 
tion proceeds without the poſſibility of reſiſtance, like the 
worm, which penetrates the ſhip that has withſtood the 
cannon. It is better, therefore, not to be too an- ious to 
diſcover attacks, which, when diſcovered, add to our 
torment, but cannot be ſucceſsfully reſiſted. 

Indeed, we are apt to feel upon theſe occaſions more 
acutely than we ought. We are told by a menial ſer- 
vant, or ſome other of our ſpies, that a perfon, whom 
we eſteemed our friend, has ſpoken ſlightingly of us, 
made a joke upon us, or caſt a ſevere reflection. Im- 
mediately on hearing the information, our blood boils 
within us. The indignity, we imagine, calls for our 

warmeſt 
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warmeſt reſentment. Our friend is diſcarded, or ſuſpe&- 
ed, as a treacherous wretch, unworthy of our love and 
confidence. This haſty ebullition of reſentment is, I am 
ready to allow, very natural, and ſo are many other diſ- 
orders of the paſſions. Bat, if we were to ſtudy the caſe, 
and acquire a right idea of the ways of men in ſociety, 
we ſhould find that in ſuch inftances our reſentments 
may not only be too violent, but cauſeleſs ; for we ſhould 
recollect, that a man, without abſolutely relinquiſh- 
ing his principles, is often inclined, from the inci- 
dental influence of temper, of levity, of frolic, of intem- 
perance, of precipitation, to ſpeak inconſiſtently with 
them, and in a manner which the general tenour of his 
conduct uniformly contradicts. We ſhould alfo recot- 
lea, that, beſides this temporary variableneſs of the 
mind, the tongue 1s unruly, and, when the ſpirits or the 
paſſions are high, utters almoſt ſpontaneouſly what the 
mind, which ought to hold the bridle, would, in more 
deliberate moments, willingly reſtratn. If we reflect 
upon theſe things, and upon what has fallen under our 
experience, we may perhaps diſcover, that even real and 
worthy friends may ſpeak unkindly of us, without any 
deſign to hurt us, or to violate the bonds of friend- 
ſhip. It is the infirmity of human nature which cauſes 
unintentional lapſes in the duties of friendſhip, as well 


as in all other duties. By too eagerly liſtening to 


the caſual cenſure whiſpered in a careleſs manner, we 
encreaſe the evil, and cauſe a rupture where no offence 
was intended. | - 
A man, who is conſtantly ſolicitous to hear the re- 
ports which are raiſed of him, of his family, and of 
his conduct, depends, in a great meaſure, for happi- 
neſs, upon his ſervants ; upon thoſe, whoſe ideas are 
narrow, and whoſe hearts too often ungrateful ; who 
overhear a part of a converſation, and ſupply the reſt, 
when they repeat it, by invention; who love to en- 
tertain their viſitors and acquaintance with the private 
affairs of the houſe in which they live, and who are 
apt to blacken the characters of their ſupporters and 
protectors, in revenge for a reprimand, or from the 
natural malignity of a bad heart. The tongue, ſaid 
Juvenal, is the worſt part of a bad ſervant. But the 

| | maſter 
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maſter of a family, who is always endeavouring to col- 


lect what is uttered by his humble friends, as ſervants 


have been called, will find himſelf ſubject to perpetual 
mortification. And it is a circumſtance which renders 


bis ſolicitude peculiarly unwiſe, that, after all the idle 
ſtories which their garrulity or reſentment may lead 


them to propagate, they may be as good ſervants as 
any others he might engage in their room, or as human 
nature, in its uncultivated ſtate, is found in general 
to afford. Their fooliſh words, once uttered, vaniſh 
into air; and they return to their duties, and proba- 
bly will ſerve their maſters as uſefully and as faithfully 
as if nothing had been ſaid in their angry or unthink- 
ing moments. So little meaning and weight are there 
in the words of the weak and the paſſionate, and ſo in- 
conſiſtent is it with wiſdom to liſten to that tale, which, 
while it ſinks into the mind of him who hears that he is 
the ſubject of it, paſſes over the minds of others, as the 
ſhadow over the earth. Suppoſing it however to be no- 


ticed, remembered, and even capable of doing him an 


injury, yet he can only make it more miſchievous by 
paying attention to it, and by giving it an importance 
not its own. | 

It will conduce, in a peculiar manner, to the peace 
of all perſons who ſuperintend large families, or large 
numbers of aſſiſtants, or of ſubordinate claſſes ; , ſuch 
as the governors of ſchools and colleges, the generals 


of armies, the employers of manufacturers, and many 


others in ſimilar ſituations; if they can habituate them- 
ſelves to diſregard thoſe calumnies, which will certainly 
be poured upon them, though they ſhould be far from 
meriting the leaſt degree of ill treatment. Their hearts 
will indeed be often wrung with grief, if they are ſenſi- 
ble of every ill- natured whiſper which makes it way, like 
the worm in the earth, and may at laſt corrode the wor- 
thieſt boſom, if the breaſt-plate of reaſon is not previ- 
ouſly applied. Whoever has many individuals under his 
direction, is expoſed to the malice of them all; and, as 


diſpoſitions and tempers are often diametrically oppo- 


ſite, he can ſcarcely fail to offend as many as he 
pleaſes: for the very conduct which pleaſes one party 
w1ll give offence to the other. Friends, as well as ene- 
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mies, are liable to ill-humour and caprice; and every 
poiſoned arrow is levelled at the ſuperintendant, as 
at a conſpicuous mark. A man, who has many per- 
ſons under him, muſt not only not go in ſearch of 


the darts which are thrown at him, but, even when he 


cannot avoid ſeeing them, muſt let them waſte their 


force unregarded, If he adopts not this conduct, 
his life will be a perpetual torment, and may poſlibly 


terminate in that which is the frequent death of good 
men, a broken heart. : 

Perhaps we might be leſs inclined to enquire what 
is ſaid of us in our abſence, and leſs affected with it 


when diſcovered, if we conſidered how freely we our-. 


ſelves are apt to ſpeak even of thoſe we love. We cen- 
ſure and we ridicule others, in the gaiety and thought- 
leſſneſs of converſation, and what we have ſaid makes 
ſo little impreſſion upon ourſelves that we forget it; and, 
in the next hour, probably ſpeak with honour of the 
ſame perſons, and then, and on all occaſions, would be 
ready to ſerve them. Beware of the man, ſays Horace, 


who backbites his friend, or who defends him not when 


attacked by others, But ſuch is his nature, that, in a 
fit of levity, a man will ſpeak of another, and hear him. 
ſpoken of in ſuch terms as, in his ſerious moments, he 
would deeply reſent, Let any man aſk himſelf, whether 
he has not often ſaid ſuch things of others, without 


meaning to injure them, or ever thinking ſeriouſly of 


what he was ſaying, as, if he were to hear that they 


were ſaid of himſelf, in any manner whatever, he 
would warmly retaliate? Let him then, when he finds 


he has been careleſly cenſured, endeavour to ſee the 
caſe in the ſame light in which he ſaw it when he care- 
leſly cenſured others. Indeed, it muſt be allowed, that 
a man of ſenſibility and honour cannot take too much 
ains to vindicate his character from any open and di- 
rect calumny ; but the ſame ſpirit which leads him to 
that manly conduct, will induce him to leave the dirty 
dealers in ſcandal to themſelves, and to the miſery of 
Though a delicate regard for character is virtuous and 
rational, yet it is really true, that we commonly eſtimate 
our own value among others much higher than it 1s 
| 8 eſtimated 
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eſtimated by them. What is ſaid of us ſeldom ſinks ſo 
deeply in their minds as, from a vain idea of our own 
. we are apt to imagine. We are occaſionally 
talked of, it may be, in the courſe of common conver- 
ſation, and ſerve for topics, together with the weather, 
the wind, and the news of the day; but he who thinks 
that he is the conſtant object of his neighbours accurate 
and cloſe inſpection, is ignorant of human nature. Man's 
chief object of attention is himſelf; and though, to fill 
an idle hour, he may alk of others, it is careleſly and 
indifferently; and, whether he ſpeaks in praiſe or diſ- 
ary he often means neither to ſerve nor to injure. 
From ſuppoſing ourſelves of more conſequence with 
others than we are, we ſuſpect, that they are converſing 
about us when they really think not of us; and, when 
they are known by us to have ſpoken unkindly or con- 
temptuouſly, we immediately conſider them as declared 
enemies. Our ſuſpicions are awakened when led to en- 
tertain bad opinions of mankind, and our good-humour 
is ſoured for ever. But good-humour,” ſays an ele- 
| gant writer, is the ſalt which gives a ſeaſoning to the 
« feaſt of life; and which, if it be wanting, renders the 
e feaſt incomplete. Many cauſes contribute to impair 
this amiable quality; but nothing, perhaps, more 
ce than bad opinons of mankind.” To avoid bad opi- 
nions of mankind, much of their ill deeds, and ill ſay- 
ings muſt be attributed to thoughtleſſneſs, and not to 
malignity alone; we muſt not always be on the watch to 
hear what is ſaid againſt us in an unguarded hour; we 
muſt be humble, and conſider, whether we do not treat 
others juſt as we complain of being treated by them, 
and, while we complain of mankind, whether ourſelves, 
and the diſpoſitions which we entertain, do not furniſh 
ſome of the juſteſt cauſes of the complaint. Upon the 
whole, let it be our firſt object to do our duty, and 
not to be very anxious about any cenſure but that of 
conſcience. | | 
Let the weak and the ill-natured enjoy the poor 
pleaſure of whiſpering calumny and detraction, and let 
the man of ſenſe and ſpirit diſplay the wiſdom and dig- 
nity of diſregarding them. The dog bays the moon, 
but the moon ftill ſhines on in all its beautiful — 
g '(& 2 an 
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and luſtre, and moves in its orbit with undiſturbed 


regularity. 


The ſcriptures, among all their other recommenda- 
tions, abound with paſſages which finely portray the hu- 
man heart. I will cite one paſſage, which is very appo- 


fite to the ſubje& of this paper: Take no heed to all 


«© words that are ſpoken, leſt thou hear thy ſervant curſe 
<< thee. Foroftentimes alſo, thine own heart knoweth, 
* that thou thyſelf likewiſe haſt curſed others.” Biſhop 
Hurd has an excellent ſermon on this text, the peruſal of 
which ſuggeſted many of the foregoing obſervations. 


— — — 


No. XXVI. on THE EFFICACY OF MORAL 
| INSTRUCTION. 


3 


4 
* 


—_ 
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T ſeems to be tacitly agreed among men of the 

world, that, though Een e. of moral inſtruction may 
afford pleaſure to the young, or to thoſe who love 
books, as a connoiſſeur loves a picture, or a virtuoſo 


. his medals, yet they are really of little utility in the 


actual conduct of life. They aſſert, that a few prac- 
tical and artful maxims, collected from an actual inter- 


. courſe with the living world, will be more ſerviceable 


than all the wiſdom of the moral philoſopher. 

It is very certain, that a knowledge of the world, 
as it is called, will teach ſuch a kind of wiſdom as will 
tend to advance intereſt, and procure connections; but 
ſtill I muſt maintain, that in itſelf, and uncontrolled by 
moral principles, it is a deſpicable kind of wiſdom ; for 
it is always incompatible with the ingenuouſneſs of a 
good mind. It inculcates a ſubmiſſion to many mean- 
neſſes. It renders life a continued ſeries of deceit; and, 


indeed fo far from eſteeming ſuch wiſdom ſuperior to 


that which we learn in books, I cannot help thinking it 
a more refined, and conſequently a more execrable ſpe- 
cies of knavery. | 
The morality of books is therefore neceſſary to give 
this ſubordinate wiſdom, dignity, and value. It en- 
larges the views, and induces us not to eſtegm our = 
| | tere 
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tereſt at a higher rate than our conſcience and our inde- 


pendence. It enables ns to join, to the alluring qua- 
lities of an inſinuating addreſs, the reſpectable ones of 
a manly ſpirit and unſhaken integrity. He who ſets 


out in life with a mind untinctured with the morality 


of books, though he may probably attain ſucceſs, can 
neither deſerve it, nor adorn it, nor enjoy it, He 
who ſets out in life with moral principles deeply fixed 
in his heart, though a deceiving, and deceived world 


ſhould negle& him, will find in his heart a ſource of 


Joy, which the world, with all its riches and honours, 
cannot beſtow. ' | 

But there is another objection raiſed againſt the ef- 
ficacy of the moral inſtruction of books. The moraliſt 
is accuſed of requiring too much, and of preſeribing 
rules and ſuggeſting ideas of excellence, at which hu» 
man creatures can never arrive, With all his pre- 
tended knowledge of the heart of man, he 1s ſaid really 


to be ignorant of it, and to derive all his conceptions 


concerning it from beings who have not yet fallen, 
To learn ſuch wiſdom as will be really uſeful, ſay they, 
we muſt ſhut thoſe books where pictures are exhibited, 
whoſe originals are not to be found in this ſublunary 
ſphere. The church, the porch, the Lyceum, and the 
academy, furniſh only imaginary notions. If you would 
attain realities, you are obliquely referred to the brothel, 
the gaming-table, and to all the haunts of avarice, 
fraud, and vicious pleaſure. Theſe, they add, are the 
ſchools in which man is deſcribed as he really exiſts ; 
and in theſe the knowing part of mankind ſeek and find 


that wiſdom, which 1s vainly fought by fools in the 


church or in the library. 

It is true, that books do indeed repreſent things 
better than they are; but it is as true, that, in doing 
fo, they do what they ought. It is their praiſe, and 
not their ſhame, They endeavour to raiſe human na- 
ture, and they ſucceed in the attempt; for, however 
bad the worid may be, the extremes of wickedneſs are 
to be found ameng thoſe who do not read, not among 
thoſe who have. been educated in the doctrines con- 
tained in the moral philoſophers; and whatever ex- 


alted excellence occurs in the world, is produced by 
& 43 thoſe, 
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thoſe, whoſe minds have been cultivated by moral in- 


ſtruction, : 
If things were to be deſcribed by the moraliſt merely 


as they are; if only ſuch precepts were to be given by 


him, as tend to teach the young mind how to deceive, 
and to practiſe thoſe vices which abound in the world, 
public degeneracy and corruption would certainly in- 
creaſe to a degree which can hardly be conceived, 
Wretched indeed is man without the aſſiſtance of a mo- 
ral guide; and wretched, and even infernal would be 
the fate of ſociety, if books were not continually em- 


ployed in checking our precipitate courſe to moral de- 


generacy. We can hardly imagine what an appearance 


ſociety would aſſume, if books were precluded ; becauſe 


we can never experience any thing like it in theſe ages, 
when ſcarcely an individual arrives at maturity, with- 


out receiving ſome inſtruction, either oral or written 


primarily derived from books. 
I have myſelf heard it objected to the great Addiſon 
by men of the world, that they could not approve his 
writings, becauſe, as they ſaid, he labours to render 
man what he never can be. I will venture to aſſert, 
potwithſtanding this charge, that more good has re- 
dounded to the Engliſh nation from the lucubrations of 
Addiſon, than from the active labours of any one indi- 


vidual, however high his ſtation and powerful his influ- 


ence. The Spectators are at this time every where read 
through the Britiſh empire, and much of the learning 
and good qualities, which have appeared among us 
fince their publication, has been derived from them. 
No books are more popular, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt orders; and that the Britiſh nation is not ſank 
to the level of its neighbours, is, in great meaſure, to 
be attributed to a book of moral inſtruction univerſally 
ſtudied, in which things are repreſented better than 
they are, and the comparative dignity of human nature 


nobly vindicated. 


It is from the erroneous idea, that very little ad- 
vantage in the conduct of life is to be derived from 


books of moral inſtruction ; that our Engliſh ſermons, 


which abound in the beſt morality, enforced in the 


ed. 


— 
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ed. They are indeed bought by young divines for the- 
uſe of the pulpit; but they are little read in the cloſet. 
An unconcerned ſpectator would be led to ſuſpect, from 
ſuch a circumſtance, that moſt men were inſincere, and 
that there ſubſiſted a tacit agreement between them to 
deceive and be deceived, For many among them, who 
attend to and applaud a ſermon as it is pronounced by 
the preacher from the pulpit, would bluſh to be found 
in their retirements with a volume of ſermons in their 
hards. If they really believed the matter of ſermons, it 
15 of ſo very intereſting a nature, that they muſt be tempt- 
ed to read them with avidity ; but the ſame unfortunate 
idea prevails, that though the moral diſcourſe may ſerve 
In its proper place to amuſe an audience, it is not ſuffi. 
ciently efficacious to be able to influence the conduct of 
life. It is conſidered as a matter cf form, which very 
good ſort of er may attend to from motives of de- 
cency, and then return to their former conduct unalter- 
ed and unimproved. 5 
The end which J have chiefly in view, in ſubmitting 
theſe remarks, is not only to recommend an attention 
to books and inſtructive diſcourſes, but to produce, if 
poſſible, an alteration in the ſcope and object of that 
attention, I wiſh readers to take up a book with a 
defire to receive from it moral inſtruction, and not 
merely literary entertainment. Every one of us, what- 
ever are our improvements, is liable to relax in his 
principles, unleſs they are frequently renewed and 
ſtrengthened by admonition. Fortunately for us, books 
of morality abound; and places, where inſtruction is 
given in the moſt ſolemn manner, and under the moſt 
awful ſanctions, are almoſt daily opened for our re- 
ception. But, alas! how few of us purchaſe and per- 
uſe a book with a ſin ere deſire to be rendered better 
men; and how many attend to the preacher ſolely to 
gratify our curiofity, and derive amuſement! Bad 
indeed muſt be the book and the fermon, from which 
any man may not, if he will, receive ſome hint, 
which, when ſeriouſly reflected on, would lead to im- 
provement. But our want of humility, and our idea 
that ſubjects, which concern our worldly intereſt and 
pleaſure, are the only ſubje&ts worthy the care of a 
$ ls G 4 man 
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| I 
man of ſenſe, render all which the wiſeſt men have 
collected for our guidance utterly abortive. t 
What are the books which men in the exerciſe of A 
wer, and men of buſineſs, chiefly regard? Such as 1 

ave a tendency to facilitate the mechanical parts of - 


their ſeveral employments: poor and mean things, in 
compariſon with the ſublimity of objects moral and re- P 
ligious. Vet all others they are too apt to conſider as 5 


rally good, may delerve the praiſe of good critics, when 


they 


= trifling and nonfenſical, ſerving indeed to fill up the * 

= time of thoſe who have nothing elſe to do, but not *% 
1 worth the notice of the man of ſenſe and of the world. of 
. From ſuch modes of thinking originate narrowneſs, illi- HI 
ay berality, and ignorance, the fruitful parents of every i 

8 vice which can render their poſſeſſor miſerable, and be 7 

{i injurious to ſociety, 1 be 

| ce 

1 — — LG 75-1 — — | 40 

il No. XXVII. on MODERN CRITICISM. » 

Wh #7; Bat 5 „ . ſon 
0 Cannot help thinking, that the effect which a lite- * 
WM! 'rary work is found to produce, is the beſt criterion ; 
" of its merit; and that ſentiment or feeling, after all OI 
1 that has been urged by theoretical critics, is the ultiy "ON 
Wi mate and infallible touchſtone to appreciate with pre- ANC 
"i ciſion the works of taſte and genius. Theoretical cri- anc 
hi ticiſm conſtitutes indeed a very ingenious ſpecies of ou 
| writing ; but before I can be really pleaſed with a a 
f Poem or a piece of oratory, I muſt feel its excellence, ta 
ll I may be convinced of the merit of a work by a ſeries | 2 a 
of abſtruſe and metaphyſical argumentation, and yet, Jab, 
ll on reading it, find myſelf greatly diſappointed. There | 

i is indeed, in all works of true taſte and genius, ſome- 2 
i thing of that elevated nature, which cannot be pointed | bon 
1 out by verbal deſcription, and which can only be per- Ee 
ceived by the vibrations it produces on the nervous will 
4 ſyſtem, | | till! 
The inference I mean to draw from this truth is, the 
iſ} that they who have enjoyed the benefits of a good To! 
fl education, and improved their parts which were natu- — 
til ( 
i 
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they pronounce on a work, that it is good or bad, or 
make any particular remarks on its beauties and defor- 
mities, according to their feelings, even though they 
ſhould not be able or inclined to give ſuch ſubtle and 


far-fetched reaſons for their judgment as have lately ap- 


peared in ſome very ingenious writings of this age. 


Thoſe readers will not deem this ſubje& unneceſlary,. 


who are informed, that even Mr. Addiſon has been 


refuſed, in the preſent age, the name and the praiſe: 


of a critic, ** It muſt not be diſſembled,” ſays, Dr. 
Hurd, that criticiſm was, by no means, his talent. 
«© His taſte was truly elegant; but he had neither that 
«© vigour of underſtanding, nor chaſtiſed philoſophical 
© ſpirit, which are ſo effential to this character. For 
«© what concerns his criticiſm on Milton in particular, 
«« and as to his own proper obſervations, they are for: 
<< the moſt part, fo general and indeterminate, as to 
«© afford but little inſtruction to the reader, and are 
* not unfrequently altogether frivolous.” But Addi- 
ſon is cenſured in good company, even with Bouhours: 
and Longinus. | : 

Some men are diſtinguiſhed by a ſuperior ſenſibility” 
and a delicacy of taſte, others for an acute and logical- 
underſtanding; thoſe are formed to excel in criticiſm, . 
and theſe in philoſophy. The provinces are ſeparate ;. 
and it muſt be allowed, that philoſophy has oftener 
invaded the province of criticiſm, than criticiſm of 
philoſophy. Philoſophy may indeed derive much and 
valuable matter from philology ; but ſhe will aflimilate- 
it to herſelf, and the whole will yet be philoſophy.- 
She muſt allow criticiſm to judge by a teſt the leaſt fal- 
lible, when applied to works of imagination and ſenti- 
ment, the genuine feelings of improved and cultivated 
nature. I would compare an abftruſe philoſopher, When 
he conſiders the works of genius, to an anatomiſt, who 
will not pronounce a human body perfect and beautiful 
till he has examined its internal conformation ;; while 
the man of taſte may be ſaid to reſemble a ſenſible ſpec- 
tator,. who at firſt ſight, and without any laborious in- 
veſtigation, pronounces a figure graceful in its ſymmetry, . 


ſhape, and-colour, 
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What then, it will be aſked, is criticiſm to be left for 
ever vague and indeterminate, and 1s there no ſtandard 
of taſte? I anſwer, That the feelings of the majority of 


men coinciding for a number of years in the ſame object, 


conſtitutes a ſtandard ſufficiently certain and uniform. 
Men are ſo like each other in the conſtituent principles 
of their minds, that the work which has pleaſed the greater 
part during a long time, will pleaſe the whole, if their 
minds are properly cultivated, and will pleaſe them for 
ever. And as to accidental differences in Opinion, or 


deviations from this ftandard, they are only the charac- 


teriſtic irregularities, which attend every thing ſublu- 
nary, and do not invalidate the juſtneſs of the general 


opinion. The perſons who entertain them are pleaſed 


with the error of which they are unconſcious ; and, 
after all that has been ſaid with an air of importance, 


errors in matters of taſte are ſeldom injurious either to 


individuals or to ſociety. 

In truth, I think the philoſophers arrogate too much, 
when they allow none but themſelves to give ſentence on 
the merit of a work of elegant literature. A polite and 
claſſical ſcholar, who has not immerſed himſelf in the 
profundities of modern metaphyſics, is, in my opinion, 


completely qualified for the office of a critic. If, after 


reading a book, he pronounces, from the general effect 
of 1t on his ſentiments, that it is good or bad, ſolid or 


ſuperficial, elegant or vulgar, ſublime or low; and, if 


the ſentence he pronounces is afterwards, or has already 
been confirmed by the public voice, that ſcholar is ſo far 
a critic. And, indeed, ſuch criticiſm 1s far more valu- 
able to the generality of readers, to ſerve and enlighten 
whom ought to be the ſcope of every writer, than ſpe- 


culative refinements, 


At the ſame time, I would by no means diſparage 
the admirable works of Ariſtotle. I have been de- 
lighted with the philoſophical criticiſm of many writers 
of North Britain, and with the beautiful illuſtrations 
of ancient critics and philofophers, given to the world 


by a Hurd and a Harris. All | mean to contend for 


is, that writers of this order ſhould not depart from 
Wei proper ſphere, that of . 3 and, from a 
kind 
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kind of literary luſt of dominion, extend their empire 
over that agreeable ſort of criticiſm, which has de- 
lighted and improved ſo many readers, and which has 
appeared ſo charming in the works of Longinus, Bou- 
hours, and Addiſon. et 5 | oy 

As a vindication of Addiſon, I will cite the words 
of his late penetrating biographer. ** Before, ſays 
he, the profound obſervers of the preſent race re- 
© poſe too ſecurely on the conſciouſneſs of their ſupe- 
«© riority to Addiſon, let them conſider his remarks on 
«© Ovid, in which may be found ſpecimens of criti- 
ciſm ſufficiently ſubtle and refined ;. let them peruſe 
« likewiſe his Eſſays on Wit, and on the pleaſures of 
«© Imagination, in which he founds art on the baſe of 
„ nature, and draws the principle of invention from 
* diſpoſitions inherent in the mind of man, with ſkill 
«© and elegance, ſuch as his contemners will not eaſily 
* attain,” | 


F have introduced theſe remarks with an intention to 


vindicate the liberty of readers and writers, who really 
might fear to give their opinions in general terms on 
the merit of a work, or a paſſage of it, while their re- 
marks, unaecompanied with a formal and abſtruſe diſ- 


quiſition, might be in danger of receiving the con- 


temptuous epithets of frivolous and ſuperficial : epithets 
which writers ingenious indeed, but too much attached 
to metaphyſical refinement, have ventured to beſtow 
on that ornament of letters and of mankind, the chief 
writer in the Spectator: an author, whoſe criticiſms 
will live and flouriſh, when the dry ſpeculations which 
cenſure them ſhall fall to decay, and be as if they had 
1 0 ITT | 

And with reſpe& to the value and utility of thoſe 
very ſubtle diſquiſitions in criticiſm, which have diſtin- 
guithed the preſent age of literature, we may perhaps 
collect an idea of the degree in which we ought to eſti- 
mate them, if we attend to the advice of a very judi- 
cious writer. | | 

I would adviſe,” ſays a great philologiſt, “ a 
* beginner in this elegant purſuit,. the ſtudy of cri- 


40 ticiſm, to avoid ſubtle and far-fetched refinement, _ 
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& which, as it is for the moſt part ad verſe to perſpi- 
« cuity and truth, may ſerve to make an able ſophiſt, 
but never an able critic,” 


* 
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No. XXVIII. on THE PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS. 


———— PY 


AM not in the number of thoſe politicians, who 


eſtimate national good merely by extent of terri- 


tory, richneſs of revenue, and commercial importance. 
I rather think that pure religion, good morals, fine 
taſte, ſolid literature, and all thoſe things, which, 
while they contribute to elevate human nature, contri- 
bute alſo to render private life dignified and comfort- 


able, conſtitute that true national good, to which po- 


litics, war, and commerce, are but ſubordinate and 
inſtrumental, Indeed, one cannot always ſay ſo much 
in their praiſe; for, after all the noiſe which they 
make in the.world, they are often injurious to every 
thing, for which ſociety appears, in the eye of reaſon, 


to have been originally inſtituted, 


Under this conviction, I cannot but conclude, that 
ſuch writers as an Addiſon and a Steele have cauſed a 
greater degree of national good than a Marlborough 
and a Walpole. They have ſucceſsfully recommended 


ſuch qualities as adorn human nature, and ſuch as tend 


alſo, in their direct conſequences, to give grandeur and 
ſtability to empire. For, in truth, it is perſonal merit 
and private virtue, which can alone preſerve fer in 


country in a proſperous ſtate, and indeed render its 


proſperity deſirable. How are men really the better 
for national proſperity, when, as a nation grows rich, 


its morals are corrupted, mutual confidence loſt, and 
debauchery and exceſs of all kinds purſued with ſach 
general and unceaſing ardour, as ſeduces the mind to 


a ſtate of abje& ſlavery and impotence? If I am born 
in a country, where my mind and body are almoſt ſure 
to be corrupted by the influence of univerſal example, 
and my ſoul deadened in all its nobler energies, what 

| | avails 
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avails it, that the country extends its dominion be- 


yond the Atlantic and the Ganges ? It had been better- 
for me that I had not been born, than born j in ſuch a 


country. 


Moraliſts, therefore, who have the art to convey their 
inſtruction ſucceſsfully, are the moſt valuable patriots, 


and the trueſt benefactors to their country. And among 
theſe I place in the higheſt rank, becauſe of the more 


extenſive diffuſion of their labours, the {ſucc. ſsful writers 


of periodical lucubrations. 


Among theſe, the Tatler is the firſt in the order of 


time, who will claim attention. For thoſe which pre- 
ceded were entirely political and controverſial, and ſoon. 
ſunk into oblivion, when the violence of party which 
produced them had ſubſided. But the general purpoſe 
of the Tatler, as Steele himſelf declares, was to expoſe- 
the falſe arts of life, to pull off the diſguiſes of cun- 
ning, vanity, and oftentation, and to recommend a ge- 
neral ſimplicity in our dreſs, diſcourſe, and behaviour. 
A book written with this purpoſe was ſure to ſurvive- 
the tranſitory productions of polemic and political vi- 
rulence. 

Steele has mixed politics with morality.; and, indeed, 
many of the firſt papers were of ſo heterogeneous a com- 
poſition, that, while an attempt was made to pleaſe all 
taſtes, there was ſcarcely matter ſufficient in quantity 
of the ſame kind to ſatisfy any one. The introduction 
of news and political intelligence would be diſapproved 
in this age; but, at that time, they ſerved to allure 
common readers, who could ſcarcely, by any other 
means, have been enticed to give attention to a 
of taſte and morality. 

The papers ſoon acquired new luſtre by the co-ope- 
ration of Addiſon. Addiſon eclipſed Steele; but yet 
I cannot ſufficiently admire the generoſity of Steele, 
and his freedom from jealou y and envy. He felt Ad- 
diſon's ſuperiority ; but it ſeems to have excited no 
other emotions than gratitude and admiration. ** This 
«© good office he performed,“ ſays he, ſpeaking of the 
aſſiſtance which Addiſon gave him, with ſuch force 
of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that I fared 
« like a diſtreſſed prince w:.o calls in a powerful 
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* neighbour to his aid: I was undone by my auxili- 
« ary.” Addiſon, indeed, added gravity and dignity 
to the work, which has conferred on it a permanent 
value. The levity and the motley manner of Steele 
would not have entitled him to the attention of a ſuc- 
ceeding age, though it might have pleaſed in his own 
day by its novelty. | 5 Ro EA Ep ny 
The general ſtate of converſation and of literary im- 
provement among thoſe who called themſelves gentle- 


men, at the time in which the Tatler was written, 


was low and contemptible. The men, who from their 
rank, fortune, and appearance, claimed the title of 
gentlemen, affected a contempt for learning, and ſeemed 
to conſider ignorance as a mark of gentility. The 
Tatler gradually opened their underſtandings, and fur- 
niſhed matter for improving converſation. It not only 
gave them information on the particular topics on which 
it treated, but alſo, by leading them to think on all 
that paſſed before them, in a ſimilar manner, inſenſibly 
ſuperinduced a habit of ingenious and philoſophical re- 
flection. There was no longer a neceſſity of invari- 
ably recurring to politics; a ſubject, which is in its na- 
ture contentious, and often tends to ſour the milk of 
human kindneſs. Indeed, it is faid, that to divert the 
attention of the nation from political ſubjects, was one 

principal motive for the publication of the Tatler and 
. SpeQtator. Whatever was the motive, the reſult was 
highly beneficial to the nation at large, and is felt in 
its influence at this hour. Steele, though he was ex- 


celled by ſubſequent writers, certainly deſerves that 


Mare of fame and gratitude which is due to the firſt 
projectors of every important inſtitution. 

Addiſon, who had appeared with peculiar luſtre in 
the Tatler, was to ſhine again in the Spectator with 
ſtill brighter and more permanent glory. The great 
charm of his diction, which has delighted readers of 
every claſs, appears to me to be a certain natural 
ſweetneſs, eaſe, and delicacy, which no affectation can 
Attain. Truths of all kinds, the ſublime and the fa- 
miliar, the ſerious and the comic, are taught in that 


peculiar ſtyle, which raiſes in the mind a placid and 


equable flow of emotions ; that placidneſs.and equabi- 
"+ lity, 
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ty, which are in a particular manner adapted to give 
permanency to plea urable ſenſation. A work, which 
warms our paſſions, and hurries us on with the rapid 
vehemence of its ſtyle, may be read once or twice with 


pleaſure ; but it is the more tranquil ſtyle which is moſt 


frequently in uniſon with our minds, and which, there- 
fore, on the tenth repetition, as Horace ſays, will afford 
freſh pleaſure.” Addiſon rejected that levity and med- 
ley of matter, which often appeared diſadvantageouſly 
in a ſingle paper of the Tatler, and uſually wrote re- 
gular treatiſes on the moſt important and moſt intereſt- 
ing ſubjects of taſte and morality. Suck ſubjects will 
never be antiquated ; but the ſtrictures on the drefles 
and diverſions of the times, whatever merit they poſ- 
ſeſſed, could not have rendered the work immortal. 
There are, indeed, many papers of very moderate me- 
rit; but it could not be otherwiſe, when the publica- 
tion was daily, and the whole number conſiderably 
more than half a thouſand. Neither Addiſon's other 
engagements, nor his abilities, great as they confeſſ- 


edly were, could have allowed him to compoſe every 


ſpeculation. 8 | | 
The Guardian has very properly been called a Con- 
tinuation of the SpeQator. Its plan and its execution 
are in reality the ſame, though the editor, as Steele may 
be called, intended a little variety in the original inſti- 
tution. The inſtruction was intended to be conveyed 
in the character of a Guardian to the Lizard family; 
but the deſign was by no means conſiſtently ſupported. 
« The character of the Guardian,” ſays a ſagacious 
writer, was too narrow and too ſerious: it might 
«© properly enough admit both the duties and the de- 
„ cencies of life, but ſeemed not to include literary 
« ſpeculations, and was in ſome degree violated by 
* merriment and burleſque. What had tie Guardian 
& of the Lizards to do with clubs of tall or of little 

© men, with neſts of ants, or Strada's proluſions?“ 
The Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian claim 
the firſt rank among the periodical writers, not only be- 
cauſe they led the way, which however is a great me- 
rit, but becauſe they poſſeſs ſuperior excellence, and have 
rendered that excellence moſt ciffufive in 1ts effect, by 
a popular mede of diſplaying it. Their example, how- 
| ever, 
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ever, has excited ſeveral followers, who have obtained 
and deſerved a very illuſtrious reputation. 
With reſpect to the Rambler, if I have prejudices 
eoncerning it, they are all in its favour: I read it at 
a very early age with delight, and, I hope, with im- 
provement. Every thing laudable and uſeful in the 
Eondutt of life is recommended in it, often in a new 
manner, and always with energy, and with a dignity 


which commands attention. When I conſider it with 


a view to its effects on the generality of the people, on 
thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of this mode of inftruc- 
tion, it appears greatly inferior to the eaſy and natural 
Spectator. Thoſe elegant and expreſſive words de- 
rived from the Latin, which ate called by common 
readers hard words, and which abound in the Rambler, 
will prevent the greater number from entering on the 
peruſal. And, indeed, with all my prepoſſeſſions in: 
favour of this writer, I cannot but agree with the opi- 
nion of the public, which has condemned in his ſtyle 
an affected appearance of pompoſity. The conſtant 
recurrence of ſentences in the form of what have been 
called triplets, is diſguſting to all readers. But I will 
remind his cenſurers, that Cicero himſelf, in ſeveral of 
his works, fatigues the ear by a cloſe of his periods 
almoſt uniformly ſimilar. Not only the numbers, but 
the very words are frequently repeated in a few pages. 
I will alſo take the liberty to add in his defence, that 
the introduction of ſo many unuſual and well-ſounding 
words will gradually improve the Engliſh language, 
though it muſt neceſſarily circumſcribe the writer's 
popularity. It ſeems, however, as if he himſelf re- 
cognized the fault of perpetual triplets in his ſtyle, 
fince they are by no means frequent in his laſt pro- 
ductions. 

The Adventurer is an imitation of the Rambler. 
It is written with remarkable ſpirit, and with the 
benevolent deſign: of promoting all that is good and 
amiable. The ftories make a very conſpicuous figure 
in it, and tend to diffuſe its influence among thoſe 
readers, who might probably have been deterred from 
reading it, had it conſiſted only of didactic diſcourſes, 
written in a ſtyle approaching to the lexiphantic. 

| Triplets 


— 
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Triplets were greatly in faſhion when the Adventurer 
was publiſhed, and it is therefore no wonder that they 
abound in it. Great indeed are its merits in every view; 
but I cannot diſcover in the diction the ſweetneſs and 
the delicacy of Addiſon. | | 

The World is written in a ſtyle different from all the 
preceding. There is a certain gaiety and gentility dif- 
fuſed over it, which gives it a peculiar grace when con- 
ſidered only as a book of amuſement. That it incul- 
cates morality with any peculiar force, cannot be ſaid. 
But it gives many valuable inſtructions, without aſ- 
ſuming the ſolemn air of a ſevere moraliſt. The World 
appears to me, when compared with the Rambler and 
the Adventurer, like Horace when compared with Ju- 
venal. The philoſopny of the World is the philoſophy 
of Ariſtippus. | 

The Connoiſſeur abounds in wit and a very pleaſant 
ſpecies of humour. The book, however, is rather di- 
verting than improving; yet, under the form of irony,. 
many uſeful truths are conveyed with great ſucceſs. 
There is no elevation of ſentiment, and no ſublime diſ- 
courſes on religion and morality ; but there is a great 
deal of good ſenſe expreſſed with good-humoured drol- 
lery. The authors were by nature poſſeſſed of wit, 
and had acquired a very conſiderable knowledge of the- 
claſſics. The comic writers, ſuch as Plautus and Te- 
rence, ſeem to have pleaſed them moſt, and they have- 
rather undervalued the ſerious writers of morality. In 
one part of the twenty-ſeventh paper there is an ob- 
lique cenſure of the Rambler. ** This new-fangled 
«© manner of delivering our ſentiments,” ſays the Con- 
noiſſeur, is called writing ſound ſenſe; and, if I find 
„ this mode ſeems likely to prevail, I ſhall certainly 
* think it expedient to give into it, and very ſuddenly. 
*« oblige the world with a Connoiſſeur ſo ſenſible that it 
«© will be impoſſible to underſtand it.“ | 
Every one of theſe works is calculated to promote 
good ſenſe and virtue; and whatever may be the defects 
of each, the variety of their manners 1s well ſuited to the 
variety of diſpoſitions and of taſtes which occur in the 
maſs of mankind. They have been found experiment- 


ally to improve life as well as converſation. And, with 
reſpect. 
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reſpect to the improvement of converſation, nothing 
4 is ſo proper for this purpoſe,” ſays the ſolid Johnſon, 
in his preface to Addiſon's Poems, as the frequent 


publication of ſhort papers, which we read not as 


% ſtudy but amuſement. If the ſubject be ſlight, the 


*« treatiſe likewiſe is ſhort. The buſy may find time, | 


* and the idle may find patience.” 


11 


No. XXIX. A CULTIVATED MIND IS NE 


CESSARY TO RENDER RETIREMENT ACRER— 


ABLE, 


es an * — — — 


EW are able to bear ſolitude, and, though retire- 
ment is the oftenſible object of the greater part, 


yet, when they are enabled by ſucceſs to retire, they 


feel themſelves unhappy. Peculiar powers and elegance 
of mind are neceſſary to enable us to draw all our re- 
fources from ourſelves. In a remote and ſolitary village, 
the mind muſt be internally active in a great degree, or 


it will be miſerable for want of employment. But in 


great and populous cities, even while it is paſſive, it will 
be conſtantly amuſed. It is impoſſible to walk the ſtreets, 
without finding the attention powerfully ſolicited on 
every ſide. No exertion is neceſſary. Objects pour 
themſelves into the ſenſes, and it would be difficult to 
prevent their "admittance. But, in retirement, there 
muſt be a ſpirit of philoſophy and a ſtore of learning, 
or elſe the fancied ſcenes of bliſs will vaniſh like the 
colours of the rainbow, CEPT 

Poor Cowley might be ſaid to be melancholy mad. 
He languiſhed for ſolitude, and wiſhed to hide himſelf 
in the wilds of America. But, alas! he was not able 
to ſupport the ſolitude of a country village within a few 
miles of the metropolis ! | | 
I lately paid a viſit to a friend, who has withdrawn 
from the hurry of buſineſs to enjoy the ſweets of a 
rural retirement in the ſouth of Wales. His houſe is 
fituated on an eminence, which commands an * 
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able proſpect. At the bottom of his garden, which is 
laid out in a taſte peculiar to himſelf, yet entirely con- 
formable to nature, runs a ſmall river, remarkable for 
the ſmoothnefs of its ſurface and the clearneſs of its 
water; but, though the houſe is perfectly agreeable in 
ſituation ſome have thought that the freſhneſs of the 
air, the beauty of the ſcenery, and the ſilence of re- 
tirement, can by no means compenſate the want of a 
neighbourhood : for, to ſay the truth, there 1s not a 
fingle houſe to be ſeen within a mile of the little ſoli- 
tary villa, except one poor cottage inhabited by his 
gardener. 3 | | 

Though I was at firſt, like the reſt, much diſpoſed 
to diſapprove the ſolitude of my friend's habitation ; 
yet, when I had reſided with him a little while, and 
had enjoyed the calm and rational pleaſures of philo- 
ſophic eaſe, I became enthuſiaſtically fond of ſequeſ- 
tered life. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that Hilario 
poſſeſſes ſome peculiar qualities neceſſary to render ſo- 
litude agreeable. . He has a natural ſweetneſs of temper, 
a refined taſte for literature and muſic, and, at the ſame 
time, ſome reliſh for the common diverſions of the 
country. But though he divides the greater part of his 
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time in the alternate amuſements of his books, his 


harpſichord, his dogs and his horſes, yet 1s he never io 
happy as in the enjoyment of the converſation of a 
friend, whoſe manners and ſentiments are congenial 
with his own. 

It muſt not be forgotten, that he derives much of 
his pleaſure from a knowledge of botany and natural 
philoſophy, which he acquired in the former part of 
his life. His acquaintance with theſe ſciences enables 
him to make great improvements in the cultivation of 
his garden, where almoſt every. plant, which is curi- 
ous, uſeful, or beautiful, is brought to its higheſt per- 
feion, „ | 

It might perhaps be ſuppoſed from the ſecluſion of 
his life, that he is utterly unacquainted with the living 
world. He takes care, however, to inform himſelf of 
the topic of the day, by attending to periodical publi- 
cations of repute and authenticity; and he is-allowed 
to make moſt pertinent obſervations on the taſte, man- 
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ners, and politics of the preſent times. His remarks 
have always this peculiar excellence, derived, perhaps, 


from his diſtance from parties, that they ſavour of that 


liberal ſpirit, which marks the true gentleman and the 
Citizen of the world. | - 
The great evil of ſolitude is, that reaſon becomes 
weak for want of exerciſe, while the powers of imagi- 
nation are invigorated by indulgence, The gloomy 


ideas of Popiſh ſuperſtition were derived from the cells 


of the monaſtery. Fanaticiſm and bigotry, melan- 
choly and deſpair, have uſually been produced in the 
cave and the convent. Happy in a mind furniſhed 
with ideas of every kind, Hilario 1s never at a loſs for 
occaſions to exert the powers of his reaſon; and can, 
at all times, divert his imagination from the horrors: 
of hs ſpleen, by the pleaſing employments of literary 
urſuits. x OS 
: The avocations of an active life ſhortened a viſis 
which I would gladly have protracted. I return to the 


engagements of the world, ſupported by the ſoothing 
expectation, that a time will come, when I ſhall be able 
to ſpend the evening of life in a ſweet retreat, like that 


of Hilario. 
With a virtuous and cheerful family, with a few 
faithful and good-humoured friends, with a well-ſe- 


lected collection of elegant books, and with. a com 


petency, one may enjoy comforts even in the deſerted 
village, which the city, with all its diverſions, cannot 


fupply. : 
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No. XXX. ON AFFECTATION OF THE VICES 


AND FOLLIES OF MEN OF EMINENCE, 


9 


— 
— 


r frequently happened, that men, diſtinguiſhed 
by their genius, have, from an unſettled habit of 
life, from an affectation of ſingularity, or from uncom- 
mon warmth of conſtitution, neglected the rules of pru- 
dence, and plunged themſelves into the miſeries of vice 


and diſſipation, They who are but ſlightly acquainted 


with 


with the lives of our Engliſh writers, can recolle& many 
inſtances of men of the brighteſt parts, whoſe lives, after 


an uninterrupted courſe of miſery, have terminated un- 


der the preſſure of want in the confinement of a gaol. 
They have been admired, and at the ſame time ne- 
glected; praiſed, and at the ſame time ſtarved, 

As the conſequences of their imprudence are gene- 


rally fatal, and generally known, a reaſonable mind 


would ſcarcely believe, that any ſhould be found am- 
bitious of treading in their footſteps, when they err. 
Yet, ſuch attraction has the brilliancy of literary repu- 
tation, that every witling, who pens a ſtanza, while he 
ſhould be engroſſing a deed, looking upon himſelf as a 
genius of uncommon magnitude, thinks it neceſſary, in 
order to complete his character, to plunge into the ex- 
ceſſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery. When his fol- 
lies have- thrown him out of his profeſſion, ruined his 
health, td ſhut him up in a priſon, he conſoles him- 
ſelf with reflecting, that he ſhares the ſame fate which 
the great wits, his predeceſſors, have ſuffered before him. 
He is happy even to be wretched with an Otway, 2 
Dryden, or a Savage. 5 

This unfortunate conduct is owing to a miſtaken opi- 
nion, too generally adopted ; that vice is the mark of 
laudable ſpirit, and that ſpirit is the characteriſtic of 
genius. Prudence, caution, common ſenſe, are, in the 
idea of many, the concomitants of duilneſs. The phleg- 
matic diſpoſition of a fool, ſay they, can guide him 
through life in the ſtraight road of prudence ; but the 


volatility of genius is continually tempted to turn out 


of the direct path to gather flowers on the ſides, to view 
every pleaſing proſpect, and to diſcover new ways through 
unfrequented labyrinths. 

But it may be a reaſonable queſtion, whether this 
propenſity to deviation may not be a weakneſs, rather 
than a ſuperior ſtrength of mind ; whether it is not 
ſometimes the voluntary effect of pride and affectation; 
and whether it is not oftener cauſed by a reſtleſſneſs of 
conſtitution, than by a more energetic activity, or an 
acuter perception. Senſibility of mind, and fineneſs of 
feelings, are always the attendants of true genius. 
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Theſe, which by themſelves conſtitute a good heart, 


when joined to a good head, naturally give a greater 
tendency to virtue than to vice: for they are naturally 


charmed with beauty, and diſguſted with every kind of 


deformity. Virtue, therefore, who 1s amiable in the 
eyes of her enemies, muſt have additional charms for 
thoſe whoſe ſuſceptibility of beauty 1s more delicate and 
refined; and vice, who is naturally loathſome, mult ap- 
pear uncommonly odious to thoſe who are uncommonly 


- ſhocked at real turpitude. 


Nor are there wanting inſtances, that men of the 
moſt exalted genius can be men of the moſt unſpotted 


virtue. Addiſon, the glory of our nation, was only 


equalled in his abilities by his piety, by the purity of 
his morals, the integrity of his heart, and the prudence 
of his conduct. Pope was a man of exemplary piety 
and goodneſs. Gay, though licentious in his writings, 
is ſaid to have been uncontaminated by the vites of the 
world; and though inſtances are numerous on the other 
fide, yet theſe few are ſufficient for the refutation of that 
prevalent notion, that great genius 1s incompatible with 
ſteady prudence and conſiſtent virtue. Oy 

The folly of thoſe who are only pretenders to genius, 

and who affect vice as eſſential to the character they aſ- 
ſume, is as pitiable as it is ridiculous. Their egregious 


vanity will probably render all addreſſes to them uſelels : 


but they may take it as an infallible prediction, that 
dear-bought experience will ſoon induce them to wiſh 
they had altered their conduct, when it ſhall be too. late 
to enjoy the benefits of an early amendment. ; 

The fatal error of ſuppoſing vice the characteriſtic of 


ſpirit, has led many a parent to undo the child whoſe | 


happineſs he moſt wiſhed to promote. 'The man of parts 
and faſhion ſends indeed his boy to ſchool ; but cannot 
bear that he ſhould apply to books with any remarkable 
diligence, left he ſhould te miſtaken for a plodder ; nor 
that he ſhould be fingularly tractable and modeſt, left he 
ſhould be thought deficient in ſpirit ; but ventures to 
form ſanguine hopes of his future eminence, if he is the 
ringleader of every riot, and 1s fortunate enough to gain 


at ſchool the appellation of a Pickle. 
| | Great 
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Great writers have indeed indireQly patronized the 
cauſe of ſcepticiſm and immorality; but, if names are to 
have weight in this argument, to a Hume, a Rouſſeau, a 
Voltaire, we may confidently oppoſe, a Lowth, a Hurd, 
a Portevs, a Johnſon, and many more in the retired 
walks of literary life, whom every Virtue, as well as every 
Muſe, is proud to claim as her deſerving votary. 
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No. XXXI. on THE INEQUALITIES OF 
GENIUS. 


—— 


1. . 


HE experience of every man, who has devoted 
himſelf to literature, will evince the truth of the 
remark, that there are times when the mind, however 
urged by neceſſity, is incapable of ſubmitting to the 
confinement of application. The livelieſt imaginations, 
and the ftrongeſt intelle&s, are ſometimes bewildered in 
dullneſs and ſtupidity, and a Homer nods with all the 
drowſineſs of a Bavius. 

There are, in conſequence of the unequal power of 
exertion which the mind experiences, inequalities of ex- 
cellence in every author, whether ancient or modern, 
The moſt admired productions have ſome parts, in which 
not only no merit is viſible, but which abound with 
faults. It can neither be ſuppoſed, that the failures ariſe 
from real and inherent inability, or that they are vo- 
luntary. Their authors acknowledged excellencies in 


other performances, will not admit the former; and 


their ſolicitude for the ſucceſs of their works muſt ex- 
clude the latter ſuppoſition. Such an effect can, there- 
fore, be attributed to no cauſe, but the unaccountable 
inequalities of the fineſt genius, at different hours, and 
in different ſituations. | | f 
The Engliſh can boaſt a numerous train of writers, 
who, in their ſeveral departments, have approached very 
nearly to the ſtandard of perfection: but ſcarcely one 


of them can be named, whoſe works are not deformed 
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by compoſitions utterly unworthy of him. It is hardly 
credible, that the author of Paradiſe Loſt could have 
produced ſome of thoſe ſonnets which paſs under his 
name, but which bear no mark of his genius. Dryden 
who wrote the ode on Cecilia's day, compoſed a ſet of 
wretched tragedies in rhyme ; the ode was, indeed; dic- 
tated by genius, but the tragedies aroſe from no other 
inſpiration than that of want. 

In this point, as well as in many others, there is an 
exact analogy between the moral and literary world, 
It has long been the complaint of the experienced, that 
no human foreſight, no prudence, can at all times en- 
ſure proſperity, and avert ill- fortune. Something ſtill 
ariſes to baffle the counſels of the wiſe, and to counter- 


act the intentions of the good. The Roman ſatiriſt has 


indeed aſſerted, that Fortune is a deity of our own crea- 
tion, and that he, who ſubmits to the guidance of pru- 
dence, needs not the interpoſition of any ſupernatural 


power; but experience proves the aſſertion to be rather 


the effuſion of a rigid and affected philoſophy, than the 
cool ſuggeſtion of well-informed reaſon. The obſerva- 


tion of a ſacred moraliſt, that the race is not to the ſwift, 


nor the battle to the ſtrong, is more agreeable to truth, 


and has been confirmed by the repeated teſtimony of 
ſome thouſand years. Wiſdom is often found guilty of 


folly, and ingenuity of error. 

Of the fluctuation of mental vigour in the ſame in- 
dividual, there is a remarkable inſtance in the great 
Newton. Of him it is ſaid, that, in the advanced pe- 
Tiod of his life, he was unable to comprehend his own 
works. That underſtanding, which once penetrated far 
beyond the limits of the viſible creation, became ſo de- 
bilitated, as to be incapable of retracing its own pro- 
oreſs: a memorable inſtance of human infirmity, ſuf- 


ficient to humble pride, and filence envy. 
As merit cannot always enſure ſucceſs, even in the 


exertion of its peculiar excellence, ſo is it by no means 


certain of obtaining a good reception in the world: 
for hiſtory and experience furniſh many examples to 
prove, that wealth and power are not the neceſſary 


conſequences of wiſdom and virtue, To be wiſe and 
by virtuous, 


vor 


| virtuous, may be learned from an Epictetus; to be for- 


tunate, from others. 3 

It might indeed be ſuppoſed, that ſtrength of intel - 
le&s, accuracy of judgment, and extenſive erudition, 
would either ſecure to themſelves good fortune, or 
would, at leaſt, be rewarded by the world ; but it is 
an inconteſtable truth, that poets and philoſophers, of 
every age and every nation, have been almoſt as much 
diſtinguiſhed by -their indigence, as their ingenuity. 
Poverty and poetry are almoſt ſynonymous, while the 


unerring experience of mankind has reduced it to 


proverb, that fools have fortune,” E 
The inſufficiency of merit, and of honeſt endea- 
vours, to the acquiſition of fame and fortune, has given 
occaſion to the diſcontented to repine, and to cenſure 
the œconomy of human affairs; but they, who are con- 
verſant in the I of final cauſes, eaſily per- 
ceive, that ſuch a diſpenſation tends to perfect virtue, 
by the exerciſe of patience,  - | 
All ſublunary excellence is indeed tranſitory, Not 
only the external goods of fortune, but the mental ad- 
vantages, which are commonly repreſented as .out of 
the reach of accident, are, ſubje& to decay and perpe- 
tual fluctuation. They who labour to aſcend the heights 
of virtue and learning, often relapſe in their paſſage, 
or fall at once from the ſummit when it is attained. 
If then neither wiſdom, knowledge, genius, nor virtue, 
are ſtable and ſtationary, we muſt learn not to confide 
in them with preſumptuous ſecurity, but to put our 
whole truſt, where alone it can repoſe without danger, 


eden on the rock of ages, 
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No. XXXII. MEN or GENIUS DO NOT Al- 
WAYS EXCEL IN COMMON CONVERSATION. 
IN A LETTER. | | 


— 
— 


—— — 


— 


HEN you were with me laſt, I remember you 


indubitable marks of true genius in his writings, ap- 
' peared utterly deſtitute of ſpirit and vivacity in con- 
verſation. You ſeemed at a loſs to account for the 
dulneſs of a man, whoſe. pages are replete with wit 
and humour; and you were aſtoniſhed to find, that he 
who had engaged in the deepeſt diſquiſitions with all 
the ſubtilty of argument, appeared unable to ſupport 
a trifling converſation on the common topics of the 
day. You did not perhaps recollect, that great minds 
can exert themſelves with full force only on great oc- 
caſions, Either from pride, diſuſe, or natural 1nabi- 
lity, poets and philoſophers are known to appear in- 
ferior in the arts of converſation, and the little decen- 
cies of common life, to the illiterate beau, and the ſu- 
perficial female. 

It has been ſaid, you know, that they who are em- 
ployed in ſublime ſpeculations, learn to deſpiſe every 
ſubordinate object as unworthy their regard or culti- 
vation. Where this is really the caſe, it is eaſy to ac- 
count for the awkwardneſs of men of wit and letters; 
for it is impoſſible to beſtow pains in the acquiſition of 
what we deſpiſe : but your own, as well as my expe- 
rience, will furniſh inſtances of thoſe who have thought 
it a misfortune not to be able to ſhine at the tea-table 
as well as in the ſchools. A man of this character, 
though he can trace a ſyſtem through all its mazes, is 
often incapable of expatiating on the common ſubjects 
of a new play, a new farce, a new miniſtry, with to- 
lerable accuracy or politeneſs. 

One might naturally ſuppoſe, however, that when 
at lat theſe exalted perſonages condeſcend to _ 

Ss elr 


expreſſed your ſurpriſe, that Varus, who has 
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their lips, ſomething uncommonly excellent would 
come out; but we often, in other inſtances as well as 


in this, indulge our expectations farther than reaſon 


and experience ſeem to juſtify. The greateſt men are 


ſtill but men, and, in the common intercourſe of life, 


are of neceſſity upon a level with the vulgar. I dare 
ſay, you remember a ſhrewd remark of a writer, whoſe 
name I cannot recollect, That no great man ever ap- 
peared great in the eyes of his valet-de-chambre. In 


truth, many objects in the moral, as well as natural 


world, ſeem larger when viewed imperfectly and ob- 
ſcurely. The meteor which ſtrikes the diſtant be- 


holder with fear and aftoniſhment, is found, upon a 


nearer view, to be nothing but a vapour; and the phi- 
loſopher, who is the object of awe and veneration 
among thoſe who never approach him, becomes, when 
cloſely inſpected in the humble occupations of common 
life, little more than a common man. 

Life has often been compared to a Drama, and the 
world to a Stage, I believe the ſubject we have been 
now conſidering will increaſe the reſemblance. Various 
indeed are the characters when they appear on the pub- 
lic Stage; but when they retire behind the ſcenes, and 
put off the glittering outſide which faſcinated beholders, 
the monarch, the hero, the philoſopher, are found in 
thoſe common weakneſſes which humiliate their aſpiring 
nature, to be more nearly on a level with the peaſant, 
than.their pride is willing to allow. 

It has been ſaid, that one man is capable of excel- 
ling others, in qualities ſuperinduced by his own ef- 
forts, as much as the ſpecies of man ſurpaſſes the ſpe- 
cies of brutes. This indeed is apparently true; yet he 
who expects to find the moſt improved individuals uni- 
formly excellent, knows little of human nature. A 
Grandiſon is ſcarcely leſs fabulous than a phœnix. 

All ſorts of excellencies can never be united in one 
man. The world is unreaſonable when it expects, that 
they who write well ſhould always ſhine in the little 
arts of convivial intercourſe, It is enough, that their 
minds are engaged in ſubjects of importance, and that 
they are both able and willing to communicate their 


meditations to the Public. Few have written better 


. Z than 
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than Addiſon, yet Addiſon was remarkable for taci- 
turnity. He was however, we are told, agreeable and 
talkative among ſelect friends and men of letters. In 
truth, con verſation cannot be long ſupported with ſpi- 
rit, but among equals in point of abilities and attain- 


ments; and men of great genius and profound learning 


do not often meet their equals in mixed ſociety. 


_ 
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No. XXXIII. VIRBAL CRITICISM UNDE- 
 SERVEDLY DESPISED. IN A LETTER, 


j 


1 Cannot help thinking you were too ſevere in what 


you ſaid againſt thoſe critics who have employed 
themſelves in verbal diſquiſitions. You well know, 
that ridicule can make things, of acknowledged utility, 
appear vain and frivolous. And to tell you the truth, 
I believe, you do not keep your exquiſite talent for ri- 
dicule under that reſtraint which candour and modera- 
tion ſeem to require. 
I I muſt indeed allow, that Verbal Criticiſm, like many 
other laudable purſuits, 1s apt to deviate into abſurdity, 
when not under the regulation of reaſon and good ſenſe. 
Enquiries into the works of nature are highly uſeful 
and pleaſing ; but even theſe have been perverted by 
ignorance and bigotry, and have produced thoſe diſ- 
graces of the human mind, alchemy and judicial aſtro- 
logy. Inveſtigations of the manners and inſtitutions 
of antiquity are known to promote knowledge, by aſ- 
certaining ambiguous ſubjects, and to give pleaſure, by 
gratifying a natural curioſity ; theſe however have like- 
wiſe degenerated into all thoſe abſurdities which form 
the character of the pedantic antiquarian, and the trifling 
virtuoſo, | 5 | | 

When you cenſure verbal critics, you certainly for- 
get how much you are indebted to them, Believe me, 
you would never have had that general acquaintance 
with the claſſics, had you been obliged to toi] through 


all thoſe difficulties, which the Commentators, at the 


revival of learning, took ſuch pains to remove. Re- 
ſcued 
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ſcued from the cells of Monks, whoſe minds were as 
dark as their habitations, the manuſcripts of antient au- 
thors were full of errors and interpolations, and it was 
impoſſible to read a page of many celebrated writings 
without being embarraſſed with obſcurity and impeded 


by chaſms, which collation or conjecture only could 


ſupply. You may laugh, if you pleaſe, at the phleg- 
matic diſpoſition of thoſe who could go through the 


drudgery of collating a dozen manuſcript copies, to 
find the proper place of a conjunction or an adverb ; 


yet, however merry you may be on the occaſion, you 


will be obliged to acknowledge: the utility of the la 


bour. I am aware, that theſe pains-taking ſtudents 
have been ſtigmatized with appellations of the loweſt 
kind, and that they have been called porters in the 
republic of letters, and their works, the ſcaffoldings of 


literature: but let it be remembered, that though the 


ke ſhare of praiſe be due to the architect, yet will 
is plans and models, however ingeniouſly formed, avail 
but little, without the co-operation of the labourer, and 


the afliſtance of the ſcaffold. | 


But without inſiſting on the advantage derived from 
this kind of criticiſm, in the illuſtration of antient au- 
thors, I think it evident, that it deſerves cultivation, 
were it only becauſe it contributes to aſcertain, and to 


refine our own language. 


If you review the itate of Literature, you will find 


few writers who have attained an elegance in their own 


language, before it has been examined by grammari- 
ans, and reduced to fixed rules of analogy. Strength 
and vigour they may perhaps have diſplayed, fince 
theſe are the genuine products of natural genius. But 
to the moſt animated ſentiments, and nervous expreſ- 
ſions, they have been unable to add the grace of a cor- 
rect and poliſhed ſtyle. 1 | 

If then we make pretenſions to taſte, and prefer ele- 
gance to deformity, and perſpicuity to confuſion, we 
muſt not refuſe, to verbal criticiſm, that praiſe which 


we readily beſtow on the other parts of literature. 


The world has long been prejudiced againſt com- 
pilers of Dictionaries, and has viewed them rather in 
the light of elaborate plodders, than of men of taſte 
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and genius; but candour muſt confeſs, that learning 


is more indebted to Dictionaries and Lexicons, than 


to any other production whatever; ſince, without theſe, 
the ancient writings, thoſe ſources of literature, muſt 
have remained unintelligible. The Engliſh language 
has been erfriched by the Shakeſpeares, the Miltons, 
the Lockes of former times; but it may with truth be 
faid, to have been refined and embelliſhed by the 
grammarians and the great lexicographer of the pre- 
ſent age. It is from the labours of verbal critics, that 


our language will receive the only excellences it wanted, 


Purity and correctneſs. | 
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No. XXXIV. oN THE NECESSITY AND ME- 
THOD OF ENCOURAGING IN THE COM- 
MUNITY THE PREVALENCE OF VIRTUOUS 
LOVE, $4 | 
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HE paſſion of love poſſefles an influence on life 

ſo extenſive and important, that the moraliſt, 
who takes it not into conſideration, 1s guilty of a great 
omiſſion. Virtuous love is not only attended with the 
ſweeteſt pleaſures which this life affords, but is highly 
conducive to the improvement of human nature. Like 
the ſun in the ſpring, whoſe warmth calls forth the la- 
tent powers of vegetation, Jove excites, and cheriſhes 
fome of thoſe amiable diſpoſitions, which would other- 
wiſe have remained for ever in a concealed and a torpid 
tate. It often improves the underſtanding no leſs than 
the heart, and the transformation which Iphigenia is 
ſaid to have produced in Cymon, is neither unnatural 
nor Uncommon. . | 


But it ſeems to be a juſt complaint, that virtuous 


love is of late much leſs frequent than it has been, and 
than it ought to be. A very groſs paſhon, which 
uſurps the name of love, but which, inſtead of im- 
proving the heart or the faculties, degrades them 


both, is become more univerſal and more licentious. 
Where 
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Where luſt and libertiniſm greatly prevail, the hearts 
of the people at large are too debauched to be able to 
entertain a virtuous paſſion for a ſingle object. Thus 
marriage is avoided as a reſtraint, or, if it is ſought, 
it is ſought from intereſt alone. But the greater part 
of women are not bleſt with the gifts of fortune. How 
then are they to be entered into a ſtate, for which God, 
and nature, and reaſon, and virtue, evidently deſigned 


them? Their whole dependence for nuptial-felicity, and 


indeed for the accompliſhment of one great end of their 
exiſtence, muſt reſt on the power they poſſeſs of exciting 


a virtuous affection: a poor dependence, according to 


the ſtate of morals in this age! for, with all the graces 
of perſonal beauty, and the ſrperior charms of delicacy 
and ſenſe, virtuous women will be ſlighted, and even 
deſpiſed, by the greater number of young men, who 
even glory in having blaſted the budding bloſſoms of 
love in the peſtilential air of a brothel, and who have 
Jacrificed thoſe firſt fine ſenſibilities, which return no 
more, to ſome infamous and impure proſtitute. So 
the roſe of beauty and of innocence 1s left to bloom 
and decay. He who ſhould admire it, love it, and 
take it to his boſom, turns away to cull the noiſome 
weed which ſtings him while he touches it, and ulti- 
mately poiſons both his body and his mind. 

I wiſt it were in the power of the moraliſt to reſtore 
the rights of female innocence and beauty, and to re- 
lume the lamp of virtuous love. The virtue and hap- 
pineſs of both ſexes would be greatly augmented by 


ſuch an event. It ſeems, indeed, that it would be 


peculiarly favourable to female dignity, upon which 
the good morals of the world greatly depend. For 
whatever authority the men may claim, experience has 
uniformly proved, that the affairs of the world are 
greatly influenced by the women. If their minds 
are properly improved, and their. ſentiments duly ex- 
alted, the great influence they poſſeſs will be directed 
to promote all that can render life more dignified and 
comfortable. But if they unite in increaſing profliga- 


cy, or do not exert themſelves to oppoſe it, that pro- 


fligacy will be extreme. They ſhould openly profeſs, 
not only to purſue virtue,.and all that is laudable in 
H4 themſelves, 
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themſelves, but to value thoſe men moſt, who moſt ex- 
cel in virtue and in laudable qualities. They may reſt 
aſſured, that, when they ceaſe to liſten to licentious 
love, they will be courted with all the ardour and ve- 
neration of a pure and a virtuous heart. They will riſe 

in the ideas of the lover, and. will appear to deſerve the 
epithet of angelic, which he now often beſtows on them 
merely in deriſion. | 


« _— 


The negleQed ladies may confide, that the mutual 


paſſion of the ſexes is too powerful to be oyercome by 
any human art, But it may be ill directed, and taught 
to defeat its natural purpoſe. And here it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the rare appearance of virtuous love, 
and the neglect which virtuous women experience in 
this age, are in great meaſure imputable to the increaſe 
of female proſtitution. Voung men are allowed great 
liberties by the fooliſh indulgence of parents, and they 
cannot uſe thoſe liberties in walking the ſtreets, with- 
out being ſolicited to gratify and pall thoſe paſſions, 
which were meant to give ardour and perſeverance to a 
virtuous aſſection. It is but too probable, that the 
majority will liſten to the ſyren ſong; and the very 
firſt debauch will take off that keen edge of ſenſibility 
which would have led to a laudable connection. In 
vain is ſome beautifui, accompliſhed, and innocent 
creature, recommended to the young heir by his pa- 
rents, and her own beauty and merit. He declares 


himſelf averſe from marriage. But why? From reaſon 


and principle? The truth is, that he has loſt his ſenſi- 
bilities in the haunts of vice, and will not marry till a 
rottenneſs of bones, and a diſſipation of fortune, have 
rendered a nurſe and a dowry deſirable. But had he 
never fallen into the ſnares of the proſtitute, he would 
have retained his natural affection, and could not have 
reſiſted youth, beauty, and elegance united, Some 
happy maid, who is now left to pine away in celibacy, 
would triumphantly have drag 17 the willing captive to 
the altar; but he has learned a degree of cunning in 


the regions of old Drury, which teaches him to defy 


beauty, and to deſpiſe the very idea of matrimony, but 
as it may tend to the augmentation of his fortune. 
With his cunning, he has probably gained diſeaſes 
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and debility, which are better adapted to raiſe a nauſea 


than to conciliate affection. The inference I mean to 
draw from theſe remarks is, that the public good re- 
uires, that the vigilance of the magiſtrate ſhould be 


faithfully exerted in diminiſhing the number of proſti- 
tutes. Inſtead of which it has been ſometimes inſinu- 


ated, by the unprincipled politicians of this world, that 


they are politically neceſſary. 


\ I cannot help thinking alſo, that the reſtraints of 


law, which, through the interpoſition of avarice and 
ambition, have been laid on marriage, have greatly 
contributed to diſcourage virtuous love, and to pro- 
mote debauchery. The marriage- act, it is ſaid, is 
juſtiſied by the example of foreign nations; but ſo alſo 
is arbitrary power, and there are few acts, which, in 
their nature and ſpirit, tend more to deſpotiſm than 
the marriage- act. But, omitting to conſider it in a 
political light, I ſhall view it for a moment as it af- 


fects the morals of the ſexes. Men marry, and ought 


indeed to marry, from the influence of love, as well 
as from the diQates of prudence. Let us then ſup- 

ſe the caſe of two young and virtuous perſons pow- 
erfully ſtruck with' each other's agreeable qualities, and 
deeply in love, If they could be married without de- 
lay, and without a tedious attention to a variety of 
troubleſome and expenſive formalities, it is highly 
probable they would immediately marry. If they have 
not ſelf-command, the conſequences of being obliged 
to poſtpone a legal union are ſuch-as terminate in ſhame 
and ruin. If they reſolve to go through all the forms: 
ef the marriage-a@, and to wait years for the accom- 
pliſhment of their wiſhes (ſince poor human nature cannot 
conſiſtently keep alive any of its better paſſions during 


a very long time), the lover cools, or finds new ob- 


jects, or learns to gratify his ſenſual appetites where no 
reſtraints are required. The maid 1s forſaken, and the 
lover corrupted. Had they been married, both might 
have been happy and uſeful members of -ſociety. 
Marriage tends greatly to promote virtue of every ſort ;. 
not only as it furniſhes a lawful and natural mode of 
gratifying the paſſions, but as it calls forth induſtry, 
and renders a good. character and-the eſteem of others: 
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defirable, becauſe neceſſary to the ſupport of a family. 
But though I will venture to aſſert, that the multi- 


plication of reſtraints on the proper intercourſe of the 
ſexes naturally tends to promote an improper inter- 


courſe (ſince an intercourſe there muſt be), yet I will 
add, that alterations in. an act, in which the domeſtic 
happineſs of every family in the kingdom is intereſted; 
ſhould not take place, but after the cooleſt delibera- 
tion, and the teſtimony of long and deciſive experience. 
Villains, there is no doubt, will avail themſelves of a 
freedom from reſtraint, to allure the incautious female 
into matrimony, merely for the ſake» of her fortune, 
which will perhaps be expended in ſupporting a courte- 
fan. Surely ſome precaution muſt be taken by hu- 
man laws to prevent this cruel ſpecies. of robbery. 


To rob a father of his. child, and then to forſake or 


injure that child !—none but a father can feel the ago- 
nizing pang that riſes on the reflection. | 

The beſt method of increaſing' virtuous love, is to 
pay peculiar attention to the moral and religious educa- 
tion of both the ſexes. Polite and learned accompliſh- 
ments are often attended to in ſuch: a manner as to ex- 
clude the formation of virtuous principles. As to tho 
education of girls, in particular, it has been. ſeverely 
though truly ſaid, that many of them are trained as if 


they were to be proſtitates by profeſſion. They are often 


left unacquainted with economical management, or with 
any one art that can render them uſeful. The higher 


claſſes are totally at a loſs even in the firſt 2 
of their offspring; and it is not te be wondere 


at, if 
they, who know. not how. to be wives, are ſoon. de- 
graded to the rank of harlots. A proper education, 
conſiſting of moral, religious, literate, and œconomi- 
cal inſtruction, cannot fail to make them ſet a due value 
on themſelves, and to enable them to purſue the methods 


moſt conſiſtent with their dignity and happineſs. She 
who is taught to ſay her prayers with: conſtancy and de- 
votion, and to value the teſtimony of a good conſcience, 


will at once be rendered a fitter object of virtuous love, 


and leſs inclined to encourage any other. She will be 


reſpected as well as loved, as capable of becoming 
2 valuable wife, and not merely courted with the. 
wantonneſs 
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wantonneſs of tranſi itory defire, to which a long indif- 
ference and diſguſt frequently ſucceed. 
The women, it muſt be owned, are in this age great 


No. 34. 


1y their own enemies, It is a juſt complaint, that the 
men are leſs ſenſible of their beauty and;accompliſh- 
ments than they ought to be. But it muſt be re- 


membered, that fuch is the nature of man, that he de- 


ſpiſes every good which is too obvious and too plen- 
tiful. The women have confeſſedly laid aſide reſerve. 
'The men have, by a natural conſequence, ſuſpended 
their admiration. Eaſe and forwardneſs of addreſs, 
and exceſſive familtarity, are eſtabliſhed by the law of 
faſhion ; and negle& and contempt. follow by the law 
of nature. Woman was deſigned to be purſued, and 
not to purſue, A veil increaſes beauty, and reſerve both 
exalts and preſerves love by mixing it with reſpect 
Where there is no reſpect, 


luſt: an indelicate name indeed; but let it be remem- 
bered, that to beſtow good names on bad things is to 
give them a paſſport in the world, under a deluſive 
diſguiſe. 


The underſtandings of women are perhaps in every - 


reſpect equal to thoſe of men when equally cultivated. 
It requires indeed no great ſhare of ſagacity to per- 
ceive that they are greatly intereſted in diffuſing among 
the men the ardour and ſincerity of a virtuous. love. 
Their underſtandings and hearts are both well able to 

accompliſh this important purpoſe. I offer only imper- 
fect hints. They will improve upon them, and ſhew 
their utility by giving them real efficacy. I doubt not 
but that, upon reflection, they will be as defirous as 
they are able, to ſtop the progreſs of female corruption 
by means very different from the . po- 
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there is no virtuous love. 
What looks like it, 1s a devil in an angel's form, even- 
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O inherit an affluent fortune, and to be exempted 
from the vulgar cares of life, ſeems to be a lot 
peculiarly favourable to the advancement and the ſe- 
curity of human happineſs. The greater number of 
men are compelled by neceſſity to proceed in the ſame 
road, without liberty to deviate or ſelect the objects of 
their attention ; but the rich heir beholds the world; 
and all that it contains, placed like a plentiful feaſt 
before him, and appears to have little elſe to do, but 
to reach out his hand; and to take what he finds moſt 
agreeable to his taſte. | 

Such a lot is uſually envied; but it is really not 
happier than others. Providence is not ſo partial, as, 
on a firſt and a curſory view, it appears to be. It ſeems 
indeed to eſtabliſh a kind of equilibrium of happineſs. 
And experience evinces, that caprice, falſe delicacy, 
artificial wants, vanity, pride, covetouſneſs, and envy, 
uſually render the lives of the rich and unemployed, 
not in the leaſt more pleaſurable than the condition of 
the honeſt, healthy, and induſtrious poor. 

It is however certain, that to inherit an independent 
fortune is in itſelf a noble privilege, and that it ought 
to be highly conducive to real enjoyment. I ſhall 
therefore beg leave to offer a few hints to thoſe, who 


are ſetting out in life with the diſtinguiſhed advantage 


of a rich inheritance. As all the real benefit of 
ſuch a condition depends on the judicious uſe of it, if 
the moraliſt can point out means to ſecure that point, 
he may be ſaid to contribute more to the improvement 
of the young man's eſtate, than if he procured a ſub. 
ſcription to a loan, or put him in a way to make ten 
per cent, of his money. : : 
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In the firſt place, I hope the young man will not be 
ſo miſtaken in his ideas of happineſs as to imagine, 
that he can be happy in doing nothing. Univerſal and 
uvaried experience has proved, that he who does no- 
thing is a wretch. The ſame experience has declared 
it probable, that he will not only be miſerable but 
wicked. | 55 

He muſt reſolve to render himſelf uſeful on two ac- 
counts: firſt, becauſe it is a duty he owes the commu- 
nity in return for the protection of his perſon and pro- 
perty; and, ſecondly, becauſe it is a duty he owes to 
himſelf to be as happy as poſſible: and this cannot be, 
notwithſtanding all the real and pretended gratifications 
of riches, without uſeful activicy. It will not be enough 
to make him enjoy the internal pleaſures of reflection, 
merely to have dreſſed well, to have danced at a ball, 
preſided at a horſe- race, or driven a phaeton. Riding 
a ſhewy horſe, whipping a pair of low geldings from a 
high four-wheeled chaiſe, and ſauntering in a ftable, 
are indeed, in the preſent age, ſome of the moſt glorious 
methods of ſpending the ſprightly days of youth, when 
privileged by the early poſſeſſion of a fortune. But 
when I ſee the phaeton whiſking by, and the lazy youth 
lolling on its ſide, I cannot help thinking the man at 
the tail of the plough a more uſeful, happy, and re- 
ſpectable member of ſociety. - There is not, indeed, the 
leaſt impropriety in theſe pleaſures, when purſued merely 
as a temporary relaxation ; but all, who know any thing 
of the world, will agree with me, that young men of 
fortune frequently, in theſe times, make grooms their 
companions, a ſtable their ſtudy, and the driving a 
horſe, or a pair of horſes, the utmoſt extent of their 
activity, as a high phaeton is the ſummit of their 
ambition. PO 

But what, ſays the young heir, have I to do but to: 
amuſe myſelf? I have no trade, no profeſſion, nor 
any neceſſity for either. Why may I not divert myſelf 
with any trifle which can excite my attention? But 
are you ſure, I will aſk in return, that you have no 
neceſſary employment, to the performance of which, 
according to your abilities, you are as much obliged 
by duty, reaſon, honour, and conſcience, as oP la- 
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beurer is bound to finiſh the work for which he is hired ? 


J believe { can point out ſome laudable occupations, in 
which you cught to engage, and in compariſon of which, 
the driving of a phaeton, the vanity of dreſs and ren 
thouſand other vanities, will appear as the playthings 
of an infant. e 8 7 
The firſt object of a youth, who poſſeſſes affluence 
acquired by his forefathers, ſhould be the improve- 
ment of his mind. Without this, young man, what- 
ever may be your money, and whatever your titles, if 
you have any, you will be a poor, mean, contemptible, 
and pitiful creature. You muſt read; you mult ſelect 
your reading with judgment, and refle& upon it with 
long and ſerious attention. You mult acquire a taſte 
for moral philoſophy, and learn to curb your overbear- 
ing inſolence, and all other irregularities of your temper 
and your paſlions. For it is a ſhame to make uſe of 
your riches and your grandeur merely to aſſume a li- 
cence for degrading yourſelf to a brute, You muſt, in 
a word, have a liberal education; an education not 
only liberal in name, but really polite, learned, and 
comprehenſive. You will find your nature raiſed by it, 
and yourſelf become a ſuperior being, in compariſon 
with what you would have been without it, It will ex- 
alt you in real dignity more than a ducal coronet. In 


conjunction with wealth or honours, or both, it will ren- 


der you the bleſſing and the glory of your country. Re- 
member alſo, that, if you ſlight religion, that Providence 
which gave you riches, will puniſh your ingratitude by 
rendering them a curſe, 1 


After a youth ſpent in preparation, in the ſtudy of 


the claſſics, of moral and natural philoſophy, and in 


the correction of the temper and the diforders of the. 
paſſions, it will be time to enter on the proper em- 


ployments of a mature age. Vou will very laudably 


deſire to have a ſhare in the legiſlation ; you will take 
upon you the office of a juſtice of peace; you will be 
ready at all times to ſit in judgment on the deareſt 


rights of your countrymen as a juryman; you will will- 


ingly aſſume the office of guardian to public chari- 
ties, inſpector of public works, giving your time and 
your preſence for the public benefit: a gift often more 

| valuable 
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valuable than a pecuniary benefaction. You will uſe 
your influence to enquire into and to correct abuſes of 
truſt, to remove nuiſances, to improve roads, to build 
bridges, to repair public buildings, and to encourage all 
works of national oi nament and utility. | | 
Theſe may conſtitute your public employments. You 
have many of a private nature ſcarcely leſs neceſſary. I 
would recommend it to you to live, if not the whole 
year, yet all that part of it which is not neceſſary to be 
ſpent near the ſenate-houſe, on your own eftate in the 
.country.. Condeſcend to look into your affairs, and into 
all the more important matters of economy yourſelf. 
This will employ you well, and will prevent injuſtice 
to your tradeſmen, and embarraſſment to yourſelf and 
your, offspring. It will prevent that ruin, which, at this 
time, ſtalks over the land, and diffuſes defolation. You 
will ſtudy to improve agriculture : a delightful employ- 
ment, and capable of producing great advantages, ſince 
_agriculture has long been in the hands of thoſe, who, 
from the obſtinacy of ignorance, oppoſe all attempts to 
introduce new methods of cultivation. You will adorn 
your grounds with plantations, and not forget to drop 
the acorn, which is to ſupply your country with her future 
bulwarks. LEM ; : | 
Vou will adopt ſomething of the old Britiſh hoſpi- 
tality. Vou will, indeed, do right to ſelect your gueſts; 
for indiſcriminate hoſpitality tends only to promote 
gluttony and diſcourage merit. Men of learning, and 
all good men, for your. own ſake and for theirs, ought 
to claim your excluſive favour. Let your feaſts be 
feaſts where the mind, as well as the palate, may be 
delighted. Diſcountenance the profligacy of your 
neighbours by the ſilent but powerful reproof of ne- 
glect. Be not carried away by the faſcination of fa- 
ſhion and grandeur, but love and cheriſh merit in all 
its obſcurities. 7 e 
Free from all profeſſional avocations, you will have 
ample leiſure to attend to your family; a field well 
fitted for the diſplay of the beſt virtues and moſt va- 
luable qualities. Every family is a httle community, 
and he, who governs it well, ſupports a very noble 
character, that of the pater familias, or the patriarch; 
"Vit Bak | The 
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The proper management of the various tempers and ws 
diſpoſitions which compoſe large families, the reforma- 9 
tion of abuſes, the correction of errors, the teaching of ** 
duties, will by themſelves claim a conſiderable ſhare 3 
of your time and attention. But, if you have many 8 
children, you need never want employment. The oe 
care and inſtruction of them, in all the various duties = 
and departments, might very honourably fill a liſe. 1 
Vou muſt beware of falling into a common and fatal oy 
error among the favourites of fortune, that of think- wy 
ing domeſtic pleaſures, cares, and duties, beneath their 1 
attention. 5 | | "ag OY 
Though you have no appointed profeſſion, let your w_ 
aſſumed profeſſion be to do good, of every fort and in = 
every degree, as far as you are able. The world or” 
abounds with evil, moral, natural, real, and tmagi- 5 
nary. He alone who does all he can, wherever his _ 


influence extends, to mitigate and remove it, is the c 
true gentleman, Others are only eſquires, knights, ba- 8 


ronets, barons, viſcounts, carls, marquiſes, dukes, and I 

Kings. © FED hls 9-4 

| | ple 
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BEAUTY A FREQUENT CAUSE OF VIRTUE 2 

| AND HAPPINESS. _. Ls 1 

| 9 5 C GR 3 1 tal 

1 | e TR 4 0 a } 8 1 thi 
= | ” AQ 2 ; 3 een 6 | 
T1 T has been juſtly ſaid, that no one ever deſpiſed Ir 
1 beauty who poſſeſſed it. It is, indeed, a noble pri- ad 
1 vilege to be able to give pleaſure, wherever one goes, be 
14 merely by one's preſence, and without the trouble wi 
1 of exertion. The reſpett which is paid to beauty, C01 
14 and the recommendation it gives to all our good qua- | du 
Þ# | lities, are circumſtances ſufticiently advantageous: to are 
' render the perſon, who has been bleſt with it, ſin- . 

| — dd borynint2 27 ot Inge are 

| Hut the majority of mankind; if they are not de- wa 

| formed, are yet: not beautiful. And this is a wiſe and ou 


benevolent diſpenſation of Providence; for, notwith - 
| ſtanding 
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ſtanding the juſt pretenſions of beauty, I am convinced, 
that the want of it is often attended with great benefit 
to ſociety. Man is naturally deſirous of rendering him- 
ſelf, in ſome reſpect, valuable and amiable; and, if he 
has nothing external to recommend him, will endeavour 
to compenſate his defect by the acquiſition of internal 
excellence. But that the virtues of the heart, and the 
abilities of the underſtanding, contribute much more to 

blic benefit than any perſonal accompliſhment, is a 
truth which needs no illuſtration. 

It is indeed a well known fact, that many of the beſt 
poets, philoſophers, writers, and artiſts, have been of the 


number of thoſe who were, in ſome meaſure, prevented 


in their youth from indulging idleneſs and profligacy, 
eitler by ſome conſtitutional infirmity, or by the want 
of thoſe perſonal graces, which are the greateſt allure- 
ments to a life of diſſipation. Among a thouſand in- 
ſtances, in confirmation of this truth, I will fele& that 
of Pope; to the deformity and imbecility of whoſe body 
we may attribute his early and conſtant application'to 
poetry, Where there are powerful ſolicitations to the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, very little attention will be paid to 
the pure delights of contemplation and benevolence. 
But it is more particulary my deſign to point out ſome 
advantages attending the want of beauty in women : a 


want which will always be conſidered by them as a miſ- 


fortune. But all misfortunes admit of conſolation ; and 
many of them, under a judicious conduct, may be me- 
tamorphoſed into bleſſings. While, however, I conſider 
the advantages attending the want of perſonal charms, 
TI muſt not be underſtood to undervalue beauty. If we 
admire the lifeleſs works of art, much more ſhould we 
be delighted with the aſſemblage of living features, in 


which are united ſymmetry and expreſſion. It is nature's 


command that we ſhould be charmed with her pro- 
du Kions, both animate and inanimate; and our hearts 
are moſt willingly obedient when ſhe bids us admire 
beauty in our own ſpecies. Taſte, fancy, and affection, 
are then all at once moſt powerfully aſſaulted, and it 
would be as unnatural as it is in vain to reſiſt, by refuſng 
our admiration. 


But 
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Bat after our admiration is over, we ſhall find, when 
we exerciſe our reflection and judgment, what experience 
has indeed proved, that plain women are often entitled 
to the moſt eſteem. It may appear paradoxical, but I 


will affert it to be true, that women who have no great 


pretenfions to beauty, are uſually found, as the compa- 
nions of life, the moſt agreeable, They are indeed, for 
the moſt part, I do not ſay always, the beſt daughters, 
the beſt wives, the beſt mothers; moſt important rela- 
tions, and moſt honourable to thoſe who ſupport them 
with propriety. They who aim not at ſuch characters, 
but live only to diſplay a pretty face, can ſcarcely rank 
higher than a painted doll, or a blockhead, placed with 
a cap on it, in a milliner's window, | 

There is ſomething of an irritability in the conſti- 
tution of women whoſe minds are uncultivated, which, 
when encreaſed by oppoſition, and confirmed by habit, 
uſually produces a termagant, a ſhrew, or a virago : 
characters which, from the torment they occaſion, may 
be ſaid greatly to participate of an infernal nature, 
Nothing but reading, reflection, and indeed what is 
called a liberal education, can in general ſmooth this 
natural aſperity. A woman who, by attending to her 


face, is led to negle the mind, and who, beſides, has 


been flattered in her youth by the admirers of her beauty, 
ſeldom fails, in the more advanced periods of her life, 
to vent the virulence of her temper, now ſoured and 
blackened by neglect, on all who have the misfortune to 
approach her. Her huſhand, if ſhe has peradventure 
entangled ſome miſerable wight, undergoes ſuch tor- 
ments as might juſtly reſcue him from purgatory, by the 
plea of already having ſuffered it. 1 
But folly and ignorance are almoſt as pregnant with do- 
meſtic miſery as a bad temper. And how ſhall ſhe avoid 


folly and ignorance, with all their train of whims, fickle- 


neſs, fears, falſe delicacies, vanity, pride, affectation, 
envy, peeviſhneſs, fretfulneſs, childiſhneſs, and wearne/s 
of nerves, who has ſpent all the days when ſhe was young, 
and all the days ſhe thought herſelf young, at her 
toilette, and under the hands of the friſeur ? She found 

herſelf admired wherever ſhe went, without ſaying or 
yg doing 
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doing any thing admirable. She has therefore ſaved 
herſelf the trouble of forming a taſte for reading, or 
a habit of thinking. But beauty is a roſe which ſoon 
withers. She loſes the power of pleaſing others; and, 
alas! poſſeſſes none to pleaſe herſelf, which can ſupply 
the place of flattery and pretended adoration, As her 
life began and continued in folly, ſo it ends in miſery, 
If ſhe married, ſhe was uſeleſs at leaſt, and probably 
tormenting to her huſband. If ſhe continued unmar- 
ried, ſhe poſſeſſed few qualities to render her acquaint- 
ance ſolicited, -and none that could afford her a rational 
amuſement in ſolitude, | h | . 
It may indeed happen, that a beautiful woman may be 
educated with uncommon vig:lance, that ſhe may poſſeſs 
a remarkably good underſtanding, and as good a diſpo- 
ſition. In this caſe her beauty will be doubly valuable, 
not only from its real excellence when combined with a 
cultivated underſtanding, but from the difficulty of at- 
_ tending to the graces of the mind amidſt the cares of the 
perſon, and the flattery of fooliſh admirers. It is cer- 
tainly poſſible, that a beautiful woman may be as accom- 
pliſned as a plain woman, and I know that, in this age, 
there are many inſtances of it; but J am ſpeaking of pro- 
babilities, and I think it much more probable, that 
women who are not remarkably beautiful, will be, in 
general, better furniſhed with thoſe two neceſſary ingre- 
dients to domeſtic happineſs, a corrected temper, and a 
cultivated underſtanding. | 


Let us ſuppoſe a caſe, for the ſake of exemplifyiog 


the ſubject, and let it be ſomething like the following. 
A young lady, whoſe perſon is plain, cannot help ob- 
ſerving how much ſhe is neg:eQed at public aſſemblies, 
and what univerſal attention is paid to beauty. She will 
naturally feel a deſire to [partake of the reſpect. She 
revolves in her mind the moſt likely methods of accom- 
pliſhing her purpoſe. As to her features, it is in vain 
to think of altering them. She muſt draw her reſources 
from her mind and her temper. She will ſtudy to col- 
lect ideas, in order to render her canverſation agree- 
able. She will therefore read, and obſerve, and reflect, 
and remember. Her eager defire to gain eſteem will 


ſtimulate her induſtry, and give ſteadineſs to her applica- 
tion. 
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tion. With theſe ſhe cannot fail to ſucceed. Her mind 
will be ſtored with knowledge, which will produce itſelf 
in converſation with all the graces of eaſe and elegance. 
The improvement of her mind will have a natural effect 
in the improvement of her temper; for every part of 
polite learning tends to ſoften and humanize the diſpo- 


fition. But ſhe will alſo pay particular attention to the 


regulation of her temper; for ſhe will juſtly argue, that 
envy and ill- nature will add diſtortion and uglineſs to a 


ſet of features originally not worſe than plain or indif- 


ferent. She will ſtudy to compenſate her defects, not 
only by rendering herſelf intelligent and good-tempered, 
but uſeful. She will therefore ſtudy the practical parts 
of domeſtic ceconomy ; thoſe parts of humble but valu- 


able knowledge, with which a fine lady, with a fine face, 


would {corn to meddle, leſt ſhe ſhould be defiled. Thus 
ſenſible, good tempered, and uſeful, her company would 
be ſought by men of ſenſe and character; and, if any 
one of them ſhould: be diſpoſed to marry, I have little 
doubt but that ſhe would be his choice, in preference to 


a mere beauty, who has ſcarcely one excellent or uſeful 


quality to'ren 
of a family. 5 | 5 80 | 
Suppoſe our plain lady married. Her gratitude will 


er her a good wife, mother, and miſtreſs 


be powerfully excited in return for the preference given 
to her amidft ſo many others who are talked of, and 


toaſted, and admired. All her attention will be be- 
ſtowed in making the man happy, who has made her 
happy in fo flattering a manner.' Her underſtanding 
has been enlightened, and her temper ſweetened by her 
own exertions. She will therefore be an entertaining as 
well as tender and affectionate companion. She has 


been accuſtomed to ſolid pleaſures, for her plain perſon 


ſecluded her from vanity. She therefore ſeeks and finds 
comfort at home. She is not always wiſhing to fre- 


quent the places of public amuſement, but thinks the 
day happily cloſed, if ſhe can look back and find no 


domeſtic duty omitted. 
Suppoſe her a mother. As ſhe has furniſhed herſelf 
with ideas, ſhe will be able to impart them to her chil- 


dren. She will teach them to entertain a proper know- 


ledge of the world, and not lead them, by her example, 
| to 
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to admire only its vanities. She will be able to edu- 
cate her daughters completely, and to initiate and im- 
prove her ſons. In the mean time, the fine lady, who 
has been taught to idolize her own face, and to doat 
on vanity, will neither be able nor willing to intereſt 
herſelf in- ſuch diſagreeable matters as the care of her 


noiſy children, whom ſhe almoſt deteſts, ſince they make 
her look old as they grow up, and are an impediment to 


her extravagance and diſſipation. At the age of thirty 
or forty, whether of the two is the more amiable ? Who 
now takes notice of the plain lady's face, or the hand- 
ſome lady's beauty? The plain lady, in all probability, 
is eſteemed, and the handſome lady pitied or deſpiſed. 
But this is not all; for the one is happy and uſeful, the 
other burthenſome and miſerable. - 1 

Juvenal, in his celebrated ſatire on the vanity of hu- 
man wiſhes, laments that the accompliſhment of our wiſhes 
would often be the cauſe of our deſtruction, and that ſuch 
are our prayers, that, if heaven were always propitious, 
it would often be unkind. Who wiſhes not beauty in 
his children? Yet beauty has been the bane of myriads, 
whom plainneſs, or even deformity, might have ſaved 
from ruin, and rendered uſeful, happy, and reſpectable. 

I have thus attempted, in this paper, to conſole that 
very worthy part of the ſex, who have not to boaſt the 
fineſt tinckure of a ſkin, nor the moſt perfect ſymmetry 
of ſhape and features, and who are often not only ne- 
glected, but even ridiculed by the unfeeling man of plea- 
ſure. It is ſurely a comfortable reflection, that, though 
nature has treated their perſons rather rudely, her ap- 
parent malignity may be turned to a benefit; and that 
a very plain ſyſtem of features may really be the cauſe of 
rendering them more engaging, and more permanently 
happy, as well as better able to communicate happineſs, 
than the moſt celebrated toaſt, whoſe mind is unimbel- 
liſhed. She indeed may-ſhine a little while in the fa- 
ſhionable ſphere, while ſhe exhibits the tranſitory gloſs 
of novelty, but will ſoon drop her honours, like the 
gaudy tulip, and be no more remembered, 
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DISCRIMINATE LOVE OF COMPANY, - AND 
AN ABHORRENCE OF. OCCASIONAL SOLI- 
 TVDE. AE | 


1 | f th 1 
— 


HERE are few conditions leſs deſirable than that 
: of the man 'who has no reſources in himſelf, and 
who is totally dependent on others for his daily*amuſe- 
ment. Yet there are great numbers who conſider ſolt- 
tude as ſynonymous with miſery, and who.are ready to 


aſloctate with any company, rather than be left alone. 


This weakneſs, for a great weakneſs it is, renders the 
mind baſe and mean enough to ſubmit to any neglect, 
coolneſs, or contempt, in order to be admitted into a 
party, or not to be excluded from a dinner. It is the 
cauſe and the conſequence of a feveriſh and reſtleſs 
ſtate, totally inconſiſtent with ſolid comfort and rational 
enjoyment. _ | 

The love of company and of ſocial pleaſures is indeed 
natural, and attended with fome of the ſweeteſt ſatisfac- 
tions of human life ; but, like, every other love, when it 


proceeds beyond the limits of moderation, it ceaſes to 


produce its natural effect, and terminates in diſguſtful 
fatiety. The foundation-ſtone and the pillar, on which 
we build the fabric of our felicity, muſt be laid in our 
own hearts. Amuſement, mirth, agreeable variety, and 
even improvement, may be ſometimes ſought in the 
gaiety of mixed company, and in the uſual diverſions of 
the world; but, if we found our general happineſs on 
theſe, we hall do little more than raiſe caſtles in the 
air, or build houſes on the ſand. | 1 | 

To derive the proper pleaſure and improvement from 
company, it ought to be ſelect, and to conſiſt of per- 
ſons of character, reſpeQable both for their morals and 


their underſtandings. Mixed and undiſtinguiſned ſo- 


ciety tends only to diſſipate our ideas, and induce a 
laxity of principles and practice. The pleaſure it af- 


fords 
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fords is of a coarſe, mixed, noify, and rude kind. In- 
deed, it commonly ends in wearineſs and diſguſt, as 
even they are ready to confeſs, . who yet conſtantly 


purſue it, as if the chief good conſiſted in living in a 


crowd. i f * 8 
Among thoſe, indeed, who are exempted by their cir- 
cumſtances from profeſſional and official employments, 
and who profeſſedly devote themſelves to a life of plea- 
ſure, little elſe ſeems to conſtitute the idea of it, but an 
unceaſing ſucceſſion of company, public or private. The 
dreſs, and other circumſtances preparatory to the enjoy- 
ment of this pleaſure, ſcarcely leave a moment for re- 
flexion. Pay after day is ſpent in the ſame toilſome 
round, till a habit is formed, which renders diſſipation 
neceſſary to exiſtence. One week without it would pro- 
bably induce a lowneſs of ſpirits, which might termi- 
nate in deſpair and ſuicide. When the mind has no 
anchor, it will ſuffer a kind of ſhipwreck ; it will fink 
in whirlpools, and be daſhed on rocks. What, indeed, 
is life or its enjoyments without ſetiled principles, laud- 
able purpoſes, mental exertions, and internal comfort ? 
It is merely a vapour, or to drop the language of figure 
on ſo ſerious a ſubject, it is a ſtate worſe than non-entity, 
ſince it poſſeſſes a reſtleſs power of action productive of 


nothing but miſery. E 


I very ſeriouſly recommend, therefore, to all who wiſh 
to enjoy their exiſtence, (and who entertains not that 
with?) that they ſhould acquire not only a power of 
bearing, but of taking a pleaſure in temporary ſolitude. 
Every one muſt, indeed, ſometimes be alone. Let him 
not repine when he is alone, but learn to ſet a value on 
the golden moments. It is then that he 1s enabled to 
flady himſelf and the world around him. It is then 
that he has an opportunity of ſeeing things as they are, 
and of removing the deceitful veil, which almoſt every 
thing aſſumes in the buſy ſcene of worldly employments. 
The ſoul is enabled to retire into herſelf, and to exert 
thoſe energies, which are always attended with ſublime 


pleaſure. She is enabled to ſee the dependent, frail, 


and wretched ftate of man as the child of nature, and 
incited by her diſcovery to impiore grace and a 
| | | | rom 
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from the Lord of the univerſe. They, indeed, who fly 
from ſolitude, can ſeldom be religious; for religion re- 
uires meditation. They may be ſaid to live without 
Jod in the world; not, it is true, from atheiſtical prin- 
ciples, but from a careleſſneſs of diſpoſition; a truly de- 
plorable ſtate, the conſciouſneſs of which could not fail 
to cloud the gaiety of thoſe halcyon beings, who ſport 
in the ſunſhine of unremitted pleaſure. | 
- I may, I believe, aſſert, that the love of pleaſure, 


the follies of faſhion, and the extravagancies of dil- 


fipation, are greater enemies to religion, than all the 


writers who have endeavoured to attract notice by at- 


tacking Chriſtianity. Many, it is to be feared, have 


lived and died in the regions of gaiety, without ever 


having felt a ſenſe of religion. Prayers, ſermons, 
churches, the clergy, and the goſpel, were things which 
never ſtruck them, and from which they received no 
more impreſfion than a blind man from the exhibition 
of 'a pageant. To feel the fine ſenſibilities of devotion, 
It is neceſſary to commune with our own hearts, upon 
our beds, and to be ſtill. If we had but courage to 
withdraw ourſelves from the world; we ſhould often find 


in our ſtudy, and on our knees, ſuch pleaſures as the 


world cannot give. 5 | 
I may alſo add, that few will be found to diſplay 


' prudence or conſiſtency of conduct, who do not ſome- 


times ſtep aſide from the tumult of the throng, to con- 


fider coolly their circumſtances and ſituation, Life can- 


not proceed fortuitouſly without incurring momentary 
danger. Plans of conduct muſt be formed, precautions 


taken, errors retrieved, and the probabilities of futurity 


conſidered, But all this requires thought, and thought, 
retirement. . 
Not only religion, virtue, and prudence, will be pro 
moted by occaſional ſolitude, but'a reliſh will be given 
to the rational enjoyments of a pleaſurable life. Viciſ- 


fitude is eſſential to every ſtate of durable enjoyment, 
He who has ſpent a little part of his time in his 


cloſet, or in his groves, will partake of the gaieties of 
the aſſembly. with freſh delight, as a man, when he is 
hungry, finds an additional flavour in his daily food. 
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But it muſt be remembered, that, in recommending 


ſolitude, I mean only occaſional ſolitude. There is no 


doubt but that man is made for action, and that his 
duties and pleaſures are often moſt numerous and moſt 
important amidſt the buſy hum of men. Many vices, 
and many corrupt diſpoſitions, have been foſtered in a 
ſolitary life. Monkery is not favourable to human 
nature or human happineſs; but neither is unlimited 


diffipation, Cautions and remedies muſt always be 


applied, where the greateſt danger appears. And LI 
think it will admit no diſpute, but that, in this age and 
nation, men are much more likely to be injured by too 
conſtant an intercourſe with the world, than by too 
much retirement. 

But nothing without moderation is durable or wiſe, 
Let there be a ſweet interchange of retirement and aſſo- 


ciation, of repoſe and activity. A few hours ſpent every 


- day by the votaries of pleaſure in ſerious meditation, 
would render their pleaſure pure, and more unmixed 
with miſery. It would give them knowledge, ſo that 
they would ſee how far they might advance in their pur- 
ſuit without danger; and reſolution, ſo that they might 
retreat when danger approached. It would teach them 
how to live; a knowledge, which, indeed, they think 
they poſſeſs already; and it would allo teach them, what 
they are often too little ſolicitous to learn, how to die. 


— —_— 


No. XXXVIII. REFLECTIONS ON THE ART 
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W E cannot help feeling a pleaſure, mixed indeed 


with ſevere regret, while we look back on the 
Antediluvian World, and read the fabulous accounts of 
a golden age. The abſence of that natural evil, which 


has ever ſince infuſed into the cup of human felicity 


2 bitter mixture, muſt have rendered exiſtence an un- 


interrupted pleaſure, and he ghtened every actual en- 


joyment, by admitting the comfortable reflection, that 


preſent indulgence was not to be paid for by future pain. 
Vor. I. | * Butz 
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But, alas! the golden age exiſted only in the re- 
gions of poetry. Moral evil ſoon made its appearance 
in an animal ſo imperfect as man, and had an imme- 


diate tendency to produce natural. The gratification 


of the animal appetites was, for obvious reaſons, con- 
nected with pleaſure; and, in order to prolong or im- 
prove that pleaſure, men had recourſe to refinement 


and exceſs. Theſe not only ſuperinduced diſeaſe, but 
occaſioned an imbecility, that rendered it more difficult 


to be removed. 


Man, furniſhed by nature with a greater ſuſcepti- 


bility of pleaſure than was indulged to other animals, 


was poſſeſſed likewife of a ſuperior ſagacity, which 


enabled him to modify and heighten his enjoyments 
with all the ſubtlety of art. His boaſted reaſon became 


the pander of his appetites. A taſte for ſimple food and 


ſimple manners, the one the beſt preſervative of health, 
the other of innocence, was loft amid the acquired ad- 
vantages of civilization. | 

The human body, even in the earlieſt ages, and be- 
fore the univerſal prevalence of luxury, was indeed ex- 
poſed to various diſeaſes. Its complicated organization 
rendered its motions eaſy to be retarded or obſtructed by 
the unavoidable influence of an atmoſphere. We find 
that animals, who approach nearly to a flate of nature, 
are yet ſubject to a variety of diſtempers. 'The moſt uſeful 


auxiliary of man is known to labour under many violent 


diſorders, though his food is a pure, vegetable pro- 
duction, preſented to him in its higheſt perfection, and 
unadulterated by the hand of man. In the infancy of the 
world, it may reaſonably be concluded from analogy, 
the body was produced in a ſtronger and ſounder ſtate, 
than after the lapſe of many thouſand ages, when vice 
has contaminated the very ſources-of population. Freſh 


from the hand of plaſtic nature, the body was not only 


more beautiful and proportionate, but leſs diſpoſed to 
admit morbid commixtures, and better enabled to expel 
them. Vet even then, the effects of the weather, of ac- 
cidents, of long faſting, or repletion, were neceflarily 
felt, and were followed by diſeaſe. | 

_ Expoſed to wants, to external dangers, and internal 
weaknefles, the :impatient mind of man ſoon applied 
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itſelf to the invention of arts, which taught compen- 
dious methods of ſupply, of defence, and of remedy. 
The uſe of iron, once diſcovered, gave him the ſupe- 
riority of a more elevated order of beings over thoſe to 
whom it continued unknown, and the r which 


he acquired over the brutes, exalted him ſtill higher in 
the ſcale of dignity and power. But though labour was 


facilitated and ſecurity obtained, yet neither mechanical 


ingenuity, nor the protection gained by adventitious 
power, could allay the heat of a fever, or aſſuage the 
violence of pain; evils which attacked him in the hours 
of his repoſe, and found their way to him through the 
walls of the rampart or the caſtle. | 


The perſonal feelings of the ſufferer, and the anxiety 


of thoſe who were moſt nearly allied to him by the ties 
of blood and affection, incited the ſpirit of induſtry and 
reſearch to procure alleviation, Charms and amulets 
were the firit expedients ſuggeſted to the rude mind of 
the. barbarian, ever more inclined' to indulge the de- 
luſive hopes of ſuperſtition, than to liſten to the voice 
of ſober reaſon. But even theſe expedients, inadequate 
as they appeared, were yet often productive of bene- 
ficial effects. Many diſorders, if not quite imaginary, 
derived much of their violence from the force of imagi- 
nation, From the ſame ſource their cure was to be 
obtained. A bead worn a certain time, an inſignificant 
ceremony performed with the rituals. of ſuperſtition, 
could not effect any immediate alteration in the animal 
economy; but they gave eaſe to the mind of the ſuf- 
ferer, and, by reſtoring cheerfulneſs and ſpirits, often 
became really efficacious. | | 

Nor were theſe fanciful methods of cure confined to 
the ages of ignorance. They who are acquainted with 
vulgar life, as it appears at preſent, and the manners 
of thoſe who reſide at a diftance from the capital, muſt 
have obſerved a variety of ſuperſtitious practices ſcarce- 
ly to be equalled in abſurdity by the rudeſt nations. 
There are, for inſtance, many methods of curing an 
ague, without internal or external application. 'The 
poor patient has recourſe to ſome aged matron, who, 
like the god of phyſic, profeſſes the arts of medicine 
and prophecy; and he ſeeks not the aid of the regular 
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practitioner, while he can obtain the ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance of a charm. He waits without reluQance for 
relief; the diſorder decreaſes by the effects of time and 
conſtitutional vigour ; the credit of the cure is given to 
the charm : he recommends it in his turn to others, and 
ſuperſtition prevails in an enlightened age, amid all the 
. triumphs of truth and philoſophy. 7 
Medicine was however early cultivated as an art, 
founded on certain principles, and confided in by the 
ſenſible part of mankind as the moſt probable means of 
relief. The ſlaughter of victims for ſacrifice, and of 
animals for food, gave an opportunity of inſpecting 
the parts of organized bodies, which bore a great ana- 
logy to the human conſtitution, Chirurgery and phy- 
fic derived from this ſource equal opportunities for im- 
provement Indeed, it is preſumed, that chirurgical 
operations were the firſt efforts of the medical art. 
External maladies, as they were moſt viſible, called 
more immediately for relief; and external application 


was the eaſieſt and moſt obvious to reflection. Both 
branches ef the art, long after its invention, were 


united in the ſame profeſſor, as they uſually are at pre- 


ſent among our rural practitioners. There is indeed 


ſufficient reaſon for their combination, ſince a ſkill in 
them, muſt, in great meaſure, reſult from a know- 


ledge of the ſame principles; yet, at the ſame time, 
each of them will probably be carried to a greater 
height, when ſeparately purſued by different perſons. - 
This indeed ſeems to accord with the deciſions of ex- 


perience ; for, of thoſe who have arrived at ſingular 
eminence in either of theſe arts, few have choſen to 
invade the province of the other, Cheſelden did not 
preſcribe in a fever, nor did Radcliffe undertake an 
amputation. 3 

The Greeks, whoſe happy polity was admirably 
adapted to call forth all thoſe fine qualities of the mind 
with which they were ſingulary furniſhed by nature, 
advanced not only the ornamental arts of painting, 
poetry, and ſculpture, to perfection, but cultivated the 
uſeful one of phyſic with a ſucceſs, which has enabled 
the moderns to make their boaſted improvements. 
The writings of Hippocrates, though, for obvious rea- 


ſons, 
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_ fons, ſlighted by the buſy practitioner, are held in Kigh 
eſtimation by the learned phyſician. And if the pre- 
ſcriptions of the Cöan ſeem to want ſimplicity, and 
fail of their effe& at this period and in our climate'; 
vet have they been of eſſential ſervice to the art, by 
Introducing what is called the dogmatical method in 
the place of the empirical; and their failure as reme- 
dies may be reafonably attributed to the alterations 
which the human frame is found to undergo in the re- 
volution of ages, by a general change of dietetic regi- 
men; by removing to different climates, and incorp0o- 
rating with races of men, who ſeem to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt even in their bodily organization. 
Though the writings of the ancients, of the Grecian 
Hippocrates and Galen, and of the Arabian Rhazes 
and Avicenna, are often talked of by the modern pro- 
feſſor, yet. are they ſeldom read. Experience, which, 
after all, is the ſureſt teſt of utility, ſeems to juſtify the 
neglect. Practical medicine is leſs indebted to books, 
than any other liberal art. The occaſional varieties of 
diſtempers are infinite; their complications diſguiſe 
them, and often- produce a new ſpecies, or one that 
has never been deſcribed with accuracy. He who has 
recourſe to ſyſtems, is at a ſtand when he ſees a ſymptom 
unobſerved before ; but he who has ſtudied nature in the 
original, knows how to change his intentions, and adapt 
endleſs remedies to the endleſs variety of diſorders. Vet 
theory ſhould certainly go before practice in the pre- 
paration for this profeſſion ; and the phyſician, who 
has not read a great deal in his youth, will appear not 
only illiberal but groſsly ignorant. 
From many ſimilar inſtances, Radcliffe may be ſelected 
to prove, that great practical ſkill, as well as fame in 
this art, is attainable merely by the aid of experimental 
phyſiology. He indeed, it is ſaid, was a genius in 
medicine, To books he owed but little, and was am- 
bitious to appear leſs indebted to rhem than he really 
was. He knew, it is true, that experience, the ſafeſt 
guide after the mind is prepared for her inſtructions 
by previous inſtitution, is apt, without ſuch prepara- 
tion, to degenerate to a vulgar and preſumptuous 
empiriciſm. He therefore laid a foundation of general 
21 | and 
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and liberal knowledge derived from books, on which 
he erected a noble ſuperſtructure, with materials ſup- 
plied by obſervation. He certainly poſſefled, in an 
eminent degree, a ſagacity which nature had beſtowed. 
But he was not a man of profound and accurate ſci- 
_ ence. Perhaps, like many of his profeſſion, he owed 


a great part of his fame and fortune to the caprice of 


faſhion, and the concurrence of favourable circum- 
ſtances. If he did not, by his own diſcoveries, advance 
the boundaries of knowledge, he took the wiſeſt me- 
thods for its improvement at his death, by the moſt 
ample benefactions to the univerſity of Oxford. 
Through the wiſdom of their application, he ſtill con- 
tinues to promote the benevolent purpoſes of the medi- 
cal profeſſion, in a general infirmary, raiſed there by 
his poſthumous bounty. Science pratefully attributes 
to the ſame ſource, a library and obſervatory, happily 
placed in a centrical fituation, whence the ſtreams of 
knowledge, like the blood circulating from the beart, 
may be generally diffuſed. Oxford has indeed been long 
in poſſeſſion of advantages favourable to the ſtudy of 
theoretic phyſic, but ſcarcely afforded any opportunities 


for practical · information, till the erection of the Rad- 


clivian infirmary. And now, ſince the clinical lecture 
is eftabliſhed in it, the ſtudents will no longer be con- 
ſtrained to ſeek improvement in the hoſpitals of the ca- 
pital, or at a remote univerſity. 


Academic al honours are conferred on this profeſſion, 


and it commonly leads to wealth and popular eſteem ; 
but it was not ſo honourable among the Romans as 
among. us, and all the modern nations of Europe. 
It was commonly in the hands of ſlaves, and Antonius 
Muſa is almoſt the only phyſician in the golden age of 
learning who is honourably mentioned. With reſpect 
to the celebrated Celſus, though a moſt elegant writer, 
he is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed at a later period, and 
under Tiberius. He was not indeed a profeſſed phyſi- 
cian. He did not practiſe phyſic; but ſtudied it as a 
liberal ſcholar in purſuit of univerſal knowledge. He 
wrote on philoſophical ſubjects, on civil law, on the 
military art, and on agriculture, His treatiſe de Re 
Medica formed but a ſmall part of his ingenious la- 
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bours, and is by many conſidered rather as a tranſlation 
than an original compoſitions. The honour paid to him, 
was paid to the ſcholar and not to the phyſician only. 
But in whatever light the profeſſion was formerly view- 
ed, it now poſſeſſes the rank and eſteem which it de- 
ferves. Our phyſicians have uſually united polite learn- 
ing with phyſiological knowledge. Many tefides Lin- 
acre, Mead, Freind, and Akenſide, have been no leſs 
celebrated in the ſchools of humanity than of ſcience, 
and have been favoured by Apollo as much in their po- 
etical as in their medical capacity, - * 
' Harvey, from whom is derived one of the nobleſt 
diſcoveries of modern philoſophy, has greatly contri- 
buted to promote, among phyſicians, the cultivation 
of polite literature, together with the ſkill peculiar to 
the medical profeſſion. By inſtituting an annual Latin 
oration, he has rendered a knowledge of the elegance 
of that language neceſſary to thoſe of the faculty, who 
are defirous of being diſtinguiſhed as men of taſte. As 
It might fall to the lot of any individual to ſpeak on St. 
Luke's day, each has been ſolicitous of retaining that 
claſſical learning, which is too often forgotten, even 
by men of ſenſe and judgment, ſoon after their eman- 
cipation from ſcholaftic reſtraint. In purſuit of this end, 
they have formed a taſte for claſſical works, and have 
been the patrons, the admirers, and the compoſers of 
the moſt elegant productions. Indeed, in no order are 
there to be found individuals better informed, more 
Polite, humane, and ingenious, than among the phy- 
ficians. | | 

At the ſame time it is but juſt to add, that there 
have been great numbers, and ſome among them not 
unpopular, who were diſtinguiſhed only. by ſuperior 
avarice, impudence, folly, ignorance, and affeRation z- 
by qualities, which, though they can hardly fail to 
render them faſhionable, are in themſelves effeminate 
and deſpicable. | | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that many of thoſe, whoſe bu-- 
ſineſs it is to combine and adminiſter medicines ac ord- 
ing to the preſcription of others, have, by the benefit of 
long obſervation, acquired real ſkill ;. and, though they 
| 14 have 
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have not to boaſt the advantage of a very liberal edu- 
cation, are yet juſtly eſteemed as experimental phy- 
ficians. Theſe conſtitute a very numerous claſs in the 
community, and as they are commonly appealed to in 
the firſt inſtance, and entirely depended upon by the 
middle and inferior ranks, their medical influence is, 
on the whole, more extenſive than that of thoſe who 
hold a higher place in the national eſtimation. _ 

When we turn our attention to the loweſt order of 

ractitioners, empirics and pretenders, we ſee this no- 
ble art moſt diſoracefully perverted. It is indeed much 
to be lamented, that the inferior and more numerous 
claſſes of mankind, who are moſt expoſed to accidents, 
and who have the feweſt alleviations, are conſtrained 
by indigence to ſeek relief from men, who have no 
other preparation for the exerciſe of this important art, 
but the humble employment of macerating drugs in a 
mortar, tying labels to the necks of phials, conveying 


medicines to patients, ſweeping a warehouſe, or kind= 


ling the fires of a laboratory, Such are often the moſt 
daring in the treatment of maladies, for ignorance is 
naturally preſumptuous. Charity has however ſtept in 
to remedy the evil; and numerous hoſpitals, ſcattered 
over the face of our country, have at once afforded an 
extenſive field for the exertion of beneficence, and the 
| beſt ſchools for the improvement of medicine. In 
theſe places ſkilful phyſicians preſide, and the poor 
have the advantage of regular attendance, of freſh and 
unadulterated medicines, of proper diet and cleanli- 
neſs, in a manner highly favourable to cure, and which 
can hardly be ſurpaſſed by the conveniences of opu- 
lence. 

Like the pretenders to inſpiration in religion, there 
are many who boldly enter on the practice of this art, 
totally deſtitute of preparatory inſtruction, and who 
make a merit of their defect. Without even thoſe few 
lights, which may be occaſionally obtained in the courſe 
of a ſervile apprenticeſhip, they aſſume all the im- 
portance or ſufficiency, and dictate with an oracular 
confidence. Againſt theſe vultures of mankind, againſt 
theſe harpies of ſociety, who ſcatter pain and death 
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around, under pretence of affording relief; and who, 
for the ſake of fupporting an unbecoming parade in 
life, not only delude, but deftroy thoſe who apply to 
them as to friends, under the preſſure of the heavieſt 
calamities, every honeſt mind muſt feel an indignant 
ſentiment. The loſs occaſioned by the deceiver, who 
preys on the poſſeſſions of his f llow-creatures, may be 
. repaired by ſubſequent induſtry or good fortune; but 
deception, in this inſtance, is uſually followed by de- 
ſtruction. 

But how ſhall an evil thus generally felt and com- 
plained of, be obviated, without an infringement of 
civil liberty ; that boaſted privilege, of which we are 
ſometimes more jealouſly tenacious than of health and 
life? Admonition is ineffectual; for of thoſe who 
ſuffer, few have not been apprized of the danger of 
truſting to empiriciſm. | 

The progreſs of empirical fame and ſucceſs is eaſily 
traced, though not eaſily retarded. A powerful me- 
dicine is exhibited to ſame wretched individual, whoſe 
indigence induces him to be grateful for the notice and 
_ afliſtance of the ignorant. If his complaint is removed, 

as it would otherwiſe have been by the filent operation 
of time, he is triumphantly dragged forth to public 
view, and his name is added to atteſt the wonderful 
efficacy of. the pretender's noſtrum. The regular prac- 
titioner is inſulted, Facts ſpeak for themſelves, and 
even men of ſenſe hear and believe. The gaping crowd 
preſs round the mountebank, and ſwallow the doſe of 
death with avidity, led on by the ſunſhine of deluſive 
hope, like the poor fluttering inſe&, that is allured to 
its own deſtruction by a deceitful blaze. | 

The wiſdom and authority of the legiſlature might, 
indeed, leſſen or remove the evil. But it has never 
yet interfered, not only from. an unwillingneſs to mul- 
tiply reſtraints in a free country, but perhaps from a 
doubt whether ſome equivalent advantage may not ariſe 
from the liberty of attempting medical experiments: 


It is a truth ſomewhat mortifying to the regular vota» 


ries of ſcience, that many of the moſt important diſ- 


coveries have been made by the ignorant and by 
i h chance. 
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chance. Thoſe who have been taught to adhere to 
ſyſtems are ſometimes too much attached to the ſtraight 
and known path, to permit themſelves to venture even 
on proper deviation. While the uneducated experi- 
mentaliſt, a ſtranger to the prepoſſeſſions unavoidably 
derived from learning, is almoſt ſure to acquire the merit 
of originality. Unacquainted with the paths of thoſe 
who have gone before, he is under a neceſſity of pur- 
ſuing a track of his own. He is commonly bewildered, 
It is true, but yet it ſometimes happens, that he finds 
out a ſhorter or more agreeable road. In the infinite 
trials which his boldneſs inſtigates him to make, he 
blunders on a uſeful diſcovery, which would never have 
been known to the more expert and cautious. Unfor- 
tunate individuals ſuffer in the courſe of his inquiries, 
but the community at large is ſometimes benefited by 
an acceſſion to experimental knowledge. 


In no profeſhon is it more defirable, that there 


ſhould be examinations previous to a licence to prac- 
tice. The want of a ſtrict examination will render this 
profeſſion low and contemptible, which was once highly 
and deſervedly honoured. 

It was indeed natural that medicine ſhould be highly 
honoured, and its firſt inventors or improvers exalted 
to gods and demigods. As life itſelf is of ſmall va- 
lue without health, no wonder the reflorers of health 
were ranked among the beſtowers of life. The pro- 
feſſion ought always to obtain a high rank in the ſcale 
of civil ſubordination, In this inſtance the moderns 
act more wiſely than the antient Romans, if there 
is truth in the maxim, that honour is the nurſe of 
arts. 

It is however greatly to be regretted, that popular 
eſteem is often miſplaced, and rather tends to encou- 
rage bold, preſumptuous, and unbluſhing ignorance, 
than to raiſe merit from the vale of obſcurity, Faſhion, 
it is allowed, has contributed more to the eſtabliſhment 
of many celebrated phyſicians, than any ſuperiority of 
knowledge that they poſſeſſed, 'This popularity, how- 


ever, has fometimes been the cauſe of that merit, 


of which it ought to have been the effect. It has 
given 


TE 
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given men of moderate abilities and attainments, ſuch 
numerous-and extenſive opportunities of improving by 
experience, as could not be obtained by the able, 
yet unemployed. | 
Faſhion may be allowed to rule with abſolute ſway: 
in her proper province, in the mundus mulietris; but 
let her not dictate in matters ſo important as the means 
of reſtoring health. Among phyſicians of integrity and 
liberal education, let her ſelect whom ſhe pleaſes ; but 
let her not ſet aſide the votary of ſcience and philo- 
ſophy, to aſk the advice of the needy, the illiterate, the- 
bold empiric. 


. 


No. XXXIX. oN THE MEANS OF RENDERING: 
OLD AGE HONOURABLE AND COMFORTABLE.. 


— —ũ—ũ—n 


T is a melancholy conſideration that man, as he 

advances in life, degenerates in his nature, and 
gradually loſes thoſe tender feelings, which conſtitute 
one of his higheſt excellencies. The tear of ſenſibility, 
ſaid Juvenal, is the moſt honourable characteriſtic of: 
humanity. 
Whatever real pain may ſometimes be occaſioned by 
ſenſibility, is in general counterbalanced by agreeable 
ſenſations, which are not the less ſincere and ſoothing, 
becauſe they do not excite the joy of thoughtleſs mer- 
riment. The anguiſh of the ſympathetic heart is keen, 
but no leſs exalted are its gratifications. Notwithſtand- - 
ing all that has been ſaid on the happineſs of a phleg-- 
matic diſpoſition, every. one who has formed a true eſti- 
mate of things will deprecate it as a curſe that degrades 
his nature. It is the negative happineſs of the dulleſt 
of quadrupeds doomed tg the vileſt drudgery, Who 
would wiſh to be a Bœotian whoſe lot had fallen in 
Attica? | 

Wretched however as is the- ſtate, when the heart 
ceaſes to feel the quick vibrations of love and pity, we 
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are all haſtening to it by that law of our nature, which 
obliges us, when arrived at a certain point of perfection, 
to recede with retrograde rapidity from all that gave 
us the power of pleaſing or receiving pleaſure. But if 
old age were attended only with the deprivation of 
amiable qualities, the loſs of ſenſibility might often 
be eſteemed a happineſs to the individual, as it would 
prevent him from feeling one of the greateſt of natural 
and undeſerved calamities. But the truth is, the ab- 
ſence of all that is lovely is ſometimes ſupplied by all 
that is odious; as in the ſeaſon of winter, the verdure 
and muſic of the foreſt are not only no more, but are 
' ſucceeded by the howling of the blaſt, and the dreary 
proſpe& of nakedneſs and horror. Old age, though 
dead to many pleaſing ſenſations, is ſtill moſt feelingly 
alive to pain. 1 
Of theſe evils part is derived from nature and is in- 
evitable, and part from an erroneous conduct, which 
may be regulated by reaſon and philoſophy. . 
When the body becomes debilitated by age, languor 
or pain muſt: neceſſarily enſue. Bodily infirmities gra- 
dually impair the ſtrength of the mind. Uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions, continued for a long time, ſour the native ſweet- 
neſs of the temper. And the peeviſhneſs, the moroſe- 


neſs, and the ſeverity which characterize the laſt ſtage 


of life, however diſguſtful, are to be palliated, and no 
more deſerve to be cenſured as voluntary faults, than 
the aching of the joints. They are the natural reſult 
of mental pain, and follow from a wounded mind, no 
leſs ſpontaneouſly or unavoidably, than blood guſhes 
from the incifion of an artery. They diſturb tran- 
quillity, and poiſon convivial enjoyment; but they 
ought to be patiently borne with, if not from motives 
of humanity, yet from the conſideration, that the day 
is not far diſtant, when we ſhall ſtand in need of the 
ſame indulgence. And we may hereafter experimentally 
know how cutting to the heart are the impatient re- 
proaches of thoſe, who are bound by the ties of conju- 
gal, filial, and domeſtic duty, to ſooth us under the 
preſſure of calamity, and, as the pious poet expreſſes it, 
to rock the cradle of declining age, Fe 
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But experience proves, that old age is not always at- 
tended with natural infirmity. Original ſtrength of con- 
ſtitution, or habitual temperance, often produce a green 
old age. In this caſe, the odious qualities uſually attri- 
buted to that period, are without excuſe. Proportionate 
improvement ſhould be the effect of long obſervation 
and experience. The vice of avarice, the characteriſtic 
diſtinction of the laſt ſtage of life, is then more than ever 
unreaſonable. It is no leſs abſurd, as it has often been 
ſaid, than to provide a greater quantity of ſtores, the 
nearer the voyage approaches to its concluſion. It is 
alſo the ſource of many other deteſtable diſpoſitions. It 
habituates the heart to ſuffer the ſight of woe without 
commiſeration; becauſe pity prompts to relieve, and re- 
lief is attended with expence. Hardneſs of heart, like 
all its other tendencies, is increaſed by voluntary indul- 
gence, and he who has long diſregarded the happineſs 
or miſery of thoſe who were allied to him by the com- 
mon tie of humanity, will ſoon become unkind among 
his nearer connections, cruel to his family and friends, 
and more cruel to himſelf. 

Another quality, which cauſes the old man to be 
avoided by thoſe, who are moſt capable of affording him 
amuſement, is an unreaſonable auſterity of manners. A 
ſtranger to the feelings of youth, and forgetful that he 
once was young, he judges even the innocent ſallies of 
lively ſpirits, and a warm heart, by the ſevereſt dictates 
of rigid prudence. His judgment, however, he finds 1s 
little attended to by thoſe, who are addreſſed on all fides 
by a more alluring voice. He becomes impatient and 
querulous. He condemns every thing that 1s produced 
in the preſent times, and extols the faſhions, the diver- 
ſions, the dreſs, the manners, the learning, the taſte, that 
prevailed in the days of his youth, and which appeared 
to him ſuperior to thoſe of the preſent times, ſolely be- 
cauſe his powers of perception were then more lively and 
acute; the very reaſon why the preſent appear with ſuch 
irreſiſtible charms in the eyes of his grandſon. 

For the natural evils of old age, relief is to be ſought 
from the payſician rather than the moraliſt. But phi- 
loſophy can aſſuage the pain which it cannot cure. It 
can ſuggeſt reſlections, which operate like balſam on the 
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wounds of the mind. It can teach us to bear thoſe evils 
which it canot remove, and, by calling forth our powers 
of reſiſtance, enable us to alleviate the load. bole. 
All, however, are not capable of receiving the benefits 
of philoſophy. Few but thoſe, whoſe underſtandings 
have been cultivated, and affections refined by liberal 
education, are able to underſtand or profit by the wiſe 
precepts of an Epictetus or a Cicero. Of ſtill greater 
efficacy than the philoſophy of theſe or any other writers, 
religion Reps in to infuſe an ingredient into the bitter 
cup of life, which never fails to ſweeten it, and which 
is adapted to the taſte of every human creature. | 
Religion, indeed, is able of itſelf moſt effectually to diſ- 
fipate the clouds, and to diffuſe a ſunſhine on the evening 
of life. But to thoſe who are converſant in literature, 
the celebrated treatiſe of Cicero may be collaterally re- 
commended as affording ſolid conſolation. Many moral 


treatiſes, however juſt and pleaſing they may appear on 


the peruſal, are of little uſe in the conduct of life, and. 


terminate in ſpeculative amuſement. But the Treatiſe 
on Old Age preſcribes rules, and ſuggeſts ideas, which, 
if permitted to influence practice, muſt render that period 
of life truly pleaſing and honourable. Every old man, 
who wiſhes to be wiſe and happy, and conlequently an 
object of reſpeR, ſhould turn ĩt over, as Horace adviſes the 
Kudent to peruſe the Greek volumes, by day and night, 
Nor can an ignorance of the Latin language be pleaded 
in excuſe for the omiſſion, ſince the elegant tranſlation of 
Melmoth has preſerved all the meaning of the original, 
together with a great ſhare of its grace and ſpirit. | 
The indigent and the uninſtructed cannot enjoy the 
additional benefit of pagan wiſdom ; but they have the 
comfort to know, that evangelical philoſophy is fully 
adequate to the cure of mental diſeaſe, and at the ſame: 
time requires neither extraordinary abilities, nor the op-- 
portunities of learned leiſure, nor the toil of ſtudy. An 
attendance upon the offices of religion, and on the du-- 
ties of charity, at the fame time that it fills up the va- 
cant hours of ſuperannuated life, with that cheerfulneſs. 
which ever attends laudable employment, tends to in- 
ſpire ideas of patience and reſignation. A devotional. 
taſte or ſpirit will afford the moſt lively enjoyments. 
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The turbulent pleaſures of youth may be ſucceeded by a 
religious fervour; by a flame which is capable of warm- 


ing the cold blood of age, and of affording ſatisfactions 

ſimilar in degree to thoſe of more youthful paſſions, 

without their danger or criminality. | 
Thus may the dignity of age be ſupported. And: 


upon its dignity greatly depends its happineſs. It is 


that alone which can repel the inſolence of youth, too 


often inſtigated by the levity of thoughtleſs health, to- 
forget the reverence which among the ancients was 
thought due to the hoary head. It is really lamentable 


to obſerve in many families, the aged parent ſlighted 
and neglected, and, like an old-faſhioned piece of fur- 
niture, or uſeleſs lumber, thrown aſide with contempt... 


Such treatment is diſguſtingly unnatural ; but it is not. 


eaſily to be avoided, where there is no perſonal merit, 
no authority derived from ſuperior wiſdom to compen-- 
fate the want of attractive qualities. Tenderneſs and af- 
fection may be patient and aſſiduous; but who would not. 


rather command the attention of reſpect, than excite the 


aid of pity ? For the ſake, however, of domeſtic happi- 
neſs, it ſhould be remembered, that. the authoritative- 
air of wiſdom muft be tempered with a ſweetneſs of man-- 


ners; and it will be found, that the reverence which does 


not exclude love, is the moſt defirable. 

To preſerve the ſenhbility of youth at an advanced 
period is difficult; becauſe reaſon and philoſophy, it is 
to be feared, can contribute little to its continuance. 
The loſs of it is a natural conſequence of decay. Much- 
of the milk of human kindneſs, as it is often called, 
flows from a fine contes ture of the nerves; a contexture- 
which is broken, and a ſubtilty which is deſtroyed by. 
duration. 

Exceſs, however, precipitates the effects of time, 
Temperance in youth, together with the other advan- 
tages of that happy period, will protract its ſenſibility, 
And among the many arguments for early wiſdom, this- 
muſt have great weight, that wiſdom in youth is uſually 
followed by happineſs in age. | 

Perhaps nothing may contribute more to prolong the 
amiable diſpoſitions of youth, than the retaining of a 
taſte for its innocent amuſements, We often grow old 
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in our ſentiments, before we are ſtricken in years. We 


accuſtom ourſelves to melancholy ideas of gradual de- 
cay, and before we are incapacitated for enjoyment, re- 
nounce the ſatisfaction which we might partake. Plea- 
ſurable ideas, no leſs than painful, are caught by ſympa- 
thy. He who frequents the circles of youth and cheerful- 
neſs, will find himſelf involuntarily inſpired with gatety ; 


he will for a while forget his cares; his wrinkles will be 


ſmoothed, and his heartdilated. And though he will not 
experience the effect of Medea's caldron in the renovation 
of his body, he will feel his mind, in a great meaſure, 
reſtored to its former vigour and activity. | 
The books we read in age will have a great influence 
on the temper, as well as on the conduct and the under- 
ſtanding. After a certain period, many of us, from 
motives of miſtaken propriety, cloſe our books of en- 
tertainment, and peruſe nothing but thoſe ſerious trea- 
tiſes, which, though proper at certain times, yet, when 
peruſed without variety, induce a ſettled melancholy, 


rather than a principled wiſdom. Why ſhould the ima- 


gination, that fertile ſource of all that is delightful, be 
left uncultivated at a time when pleaſures become moſt 
deficient? Why ſhould the works of a Horace, a Virgil, 


a Homer, be laid aſide for the meditations of a Seneca 


and Antoninus? The judicious mixture of books ad- 


dreſſed to the fancy, with thoſe which enlighten the un- 


derſtanding, would increaſe the effect of both, at the 
ſame time that it would contribute to health and hap- 
pineſs by affording lively pleaſure. | 

Horace wiſhed that he might not ſpend his old age 
without his lyre. Muſic is, indeed, a ſweet companion 
in every ſtage of life, but to the laſt it is peculiarly adapte 
ed. It furniſhes employment without painful exertion, 
and, while it charms the ſenſe, ſooths the heart. 
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No. XL. on THE HAPPINESS OF DOMESTIC. 


LIFE. | 


— 


N active life is expoſed to many evils, which can- 


X not reach a ſtate of retirement; but it is found, 
by the uniform experience of mankind, to be, upon the 
whole, productive of the moſt happineſs. All are 
deſirous of avoiding the liſtleſſneſs of an unemployed 


condition. With neither the incentives of ambition, of 


fame, of intereſt, nor of emulation, men eagerly ruſh 
upon hazardous and painful enterpriſes. There is a 
quick ſucceſſion of ideas, a warm flow of ſpirits, an 
animated ſenſation, conſequent on exertion, which am- 
ply compenſates the fatigue of attention, and the cha» 
grin of diſappointment. 

One of the moſt uſeful effects of action is, that it 
renders repoſe an reeable. Perpetual reſt is pain of the 
moſt intolerable kind. But a judicious interchange of reſt 
and motion, of indolent enjoyment and ſtrenuous efforts, 
gives a true reliſh of life; which, when too tranqui), 1s 

inſipid, and when too much agitated, diſguſtful. 

This ſweet repoſe, which 1s neceſſ ry to reſtore, by 
relaxing the tone of the weary mind, has been ſought 
for by the wiſeſt and greateſt of men at their own fire- 
fide, Senators and heroes have ſhut out the acclama- 
tions of an applauding world, to enjoy the prattling of 
their little ones, and to partake the endearments of fa- 
mily converſation. They knew that even their beſt 
friends, in the common intercourſe of life, were in ſome 
degree actuated by intereſted motives in diſplaying their 
affection; that many of their followers applauded them 
in hopes of reward; and that the giddy multitude, how- 
ever zealous, were not always judicious in their appro- 
bation. But the attentions paid them at their fire-iide, 
the ſmiles which exhilarated their own table, were the 
genuine reſult of undiflembled love, 175 
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The nurſery has often alleviated the fatigues of the 
bar and the ſenate-houſe. Nothing contributes more 
to raiſe the gently-pleaſing emotions, than the view of 
infant innocence, enjoying the raptures of a. game at 
play. All the ſentiments of uncontrolled nature diſplay 
themſelves to the view, and furniſh matter for agreeable 
reflection to the mind of the philoſophical obſerver. 
To partake with children in their little pleaſures, is by 


no means unmanly. It is one of the pureſt ſources of | 
mirth. It has an influence in amending the heart, 


which neceſſarily takes a tincture from the company that 
ſurrounds us. Innocence as well as guilt is communi- 
cated and increaſed by the contagion of example. And 
the great author of evangelical philoſophy has taught us 
to emulate the ſimplicity of the infantine age. He 
ſeems indeed himſelf to have been delighted with young 


children, and found in them, what he in vain ſought 
among thoſe who judged themſelves their ſuperiors, un- 


polluted purity of heart, | 
Among the great variety of pictures, which the vi- 
vid imagination of Homer has diſplayed throughout 
the Iliad, there is not one more pleaſing than the fa- 
mily- piece, which repreſents the _— interview be- 
tween Hector and Andromache. It deeply intereſts 
the heart, while it delights the imagination. The hero 


ceaſes to be terrible, that he may become amiable, 


We admire him while he ſtands completely armed in 
the field of battle; but we love him more while he is 
taking off his helmet, that he may not frighten his 
little boy with. its nodding plumes. We are refreſhed 
with the tender ſcene of domeſtic love, while all 
around breathes rage and diſcord, We are pleaſed to 
ſee the arm, which is ſhortly to deal death and de- 
ſtruction among a hoſt of foes, employed in careſſing an 
infant ſon with the embraces of paternal love. A pro- 
feſſed critic would attribute the pleaſing effect entirely 


to contraſt; but the heart has declared, previouſly to 


the inquiries of criticiſm, that it is chiefly derived from 
the ſatisfaction, which we naturally take in beholding 


great characters engaged in tender and amiable em- 


ployments.. 
| . | But, 
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But, after all that is ſaid of the purity and the ſolidity 
of domeſtic pleaſures, they unfortunately appear, to a 
great part of mankind, inſipid, unmanly, and capable 


of ſatisfying none but the weak, the ſpiritleſs, the inex- 


perienced, and the effeminate, The pr. tenders to wit 
and modern philoſophy are often found to renounce the 
received opinions of prudential conduct; and, while 
they affect a ſuperior liberality, to regulate their lives 


by the moſt ſelfiſh principles. Whatever appears to- 


have little tendency to promote perſonal pleaſure and. 
advantage, they leave to be performed by thoſe ſimple 


individuals, who are dull enough, as they ſay, to purſue 


the journey ef life by the ſtraight road of common ſenſe. 
It is true, they will allow, that the world muſt te re- 
pleniſhed by a perpetual ſucceſſion; and it is no leſs: 


true, that an offspring, once introduced into the world, 


requires all the care of painful attention. But let the- 
taſk be reſerved for meaner ſpirits. If the paſſions can 
be gratified without the painful conſequences of ſup- 
porting a family, they eagerly ſeize the indulgence. 
But the toil of education they leave to thoſe whom they 
deem fools enough to take a pleaſure in it. There wilt 


always be a ſufficient number, ſay they, whoſe folly- 


will lead them, for the fake of a filly paſſion, called 
virtuous love, to engage in a life of perpetual anxiety. 
The fool's paradiſe, they add with deriſion, will never 
be deſerted. | 
Preſumptuous as are all ſuch pretenders to newly- 
invented ſyſtems of life and conduct, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed they will think themſelves ſuperior to Cicero. 
Vet Cicero, with all his liberality of mind, felt the 
tenderneſs of conjugal and paternal attachment, and 
acknowledged that, at one time, he received no ſatis- 
faction in any company but that of his wife, his little 
daughter, and, to uſe his own epithet, his Box IE 
young Cicero. The great Sir Thomas More, whom 
nobody will ſuſpect of narrowneſs of mind, who by a 


very ſingular treatiſe evinced, that he was capable of 


thinking and of chuſing for himſelf, has left it on re- 
cord, that he devoted a great ſhare of his time, from 


the united motives of duty and delight, to the amuſe- 


Is 


ment of his children. 
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It will be objected by thoſe, who pretend to have 
formed their ideas of life from actual obſervation, that 
domeſtic happineſs, however pleaſing in deſcription, like 
many a poetic dream, is but an alluring picture, deſign- 
ed by a good heart, and painted in glowing colours 
by a lively fancy. The conſtant company, they ürge, 
even of thoſe we love, occaſions an inſipidity, Infi- 
pidity grows into diſguſt. Diſguſt, long continued, 
fours the temper, Peeviſhneſs is the natural conſe- 
quence. The domeſtic circle becomes the ſcene of diſ- 
pute. Mutual antipathy is ingenious in deviſing mu— 
tual torment. Sullen filence or malignant remarks filt 
up every hour, till the arrival of a ſtranger cauſes a tem- 
porary reſtraint, and e: ites that good humour which 
ought to be diſplayed among thoſe, whom the bonds of: 
affection and blood have already united. 

Experience, indeed, proves that theſe remarks are 
ſometimes verified. But that there is much domeſtic 
iniſery, is no argument that there is no domeſtic hap- 
pineſs, or that the evil may not be removed. | 

Natural ſtupidity, natural ill-temper, acquired ill- 
habits, want of education, illiberal manners, and a 
neglect of the common rules of diſcretion, will render 
every ſpecies of intercourſe diſagreeable. When thoſe 
are united by connubial ties, who were ſeparated by 
natural and inherent diverſity, no wonder if that de- 
gree of happineſs, which can only reſult from a pro- 
per union, is unknown, In the forced alliance, which 
the poet of Venuſium mentions, of the ſerpent with 
the dove, of the tyger with the lamb, there can be no- 
love. When we expatiate on the happineſs of the do- 
meſtic groupe, we preſuppoſe that all who compoſe it 
are originally aſſimilated by affection, and are ſtill kept 
in union by diſcreet friendſhip. Where this 1s not the 
caſe, the cenſure muſt fall on the diſcordant diſpoſition 
of the parties, and not on the eſſential nature of fa- 
mily intercourſe. Df 5 

To form, under the direction of prudence, and by 
the impulſe of virtuous love, an early conjugal attach- 
ment, is one of thę beſt ſecurities of virtue, as well as 
the moſt probable means of happineſs. The duties, 
which are powerfully called forth. by the relations of 
2 huſband 
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huſband and father, are of that tender kind which in- 
ſpires goodneſs and humanity, He who beholds a wo- 
man whom he loves, and an helpleſs infant looking up 
to him for ſupport, will not eaſily be induced to in- 
| dulge in unbecoming extravagance, or devote himſelf 
to indolence. He who has a riſing family to intro- 
duce into a victous world, will be cautious of ſetting a 
bad example, the contagion of which, when it pro- 
ceeds from parental authority, muſt be irreſiſtibly ma- 
Iignant. Thus many who, in their individual and un- 
connected ſtate, would probably have ſpent a life not 
only uſeleſs to others, but profligate and careleſs in it- 
ſelf, have become valuable members of the commu- 


nity, and have arrived at a degree of moral improve- 


ment, to which they would not otherwiſe have at- 
tained, EPS 

The contempt in which domeftic pleaſures have in 
modern times been held, is a mark of profligacy, It 
is alſo a proof of a prevailing ignorance of real enjoy- 
ment. It argues a defect in taſte and judgment, as 
well as in morals. For the general voice of the expe- 
rienced has in all ages declared, that the trueſt happi- 
neſs is to be found at home, | 


No. XLI. on THE 1LL EFFECTS OF RIDICULE, 
WHEN EMPLOYED AS A TEST OF TRUTH IN 
PRIVATE AND COMMON LIFE, 


— 


* 
— 


nnn. 


ORACE once happened to ſay with an air of le. 


vity, that ridicule was more efficacious in decid- 


ing diſputes of importance, than all the ſeverity of ar- 


gument. Shafteſbury caught the idea, mproved upon it, 
and advanced the doctrine, that ridicule is the teſt of 
truth. All thoſe who poſſeſſed one characteriſtic of man, 
in great perfection, R1SIBILITY, but who were ſlender- 
1y furniſhed with the other, rationality, adopted the 
opinion with eagerneſs; for though to reaſon was diffi- 
cult, to laugh was eaſy. Rs 
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The admirers of the graces were glad of ſo pleaſing 
a method of philoſophizing, and ſeized on it without 
examination. They who admitted it, were under a 
neceſſity of ſmiling; and to ſmile, if not to laugh, 
was allowed to be graceful by the great legiſlator of 
decorum g | > 
The ſpeculative opinions of ſtudious men, however 
erroneous, often afford them innocent amuſement in 
their cloſets, without diffuſing any malignant influence 
on the manners or happineſs of others. However in- 
'tereſting to the philoſopher may be the diſputes con- 
cerning liberty and neceſſity, or the nature of good and 
evil, they attract not the regard of thoſe who are agi- 


tated in the buſy walk of life, by the common purſuits 


of intereſt and pleaſure. The metaphyſician thinks his 
Jabours of great importance to the happineſs of man- 
kind, and would be not a little mortified to find, that 
in the great numbers who compoſe the community to 
which he belongs, and for whoſe more immediate edi- 
fication he conſumes the midnight oil, a very ſmall part 
-knows that there ever exiſted ſuch men as Berkley or 
Hume ; and that, if they knew, and could underſtand 
their works, they would prefer the opportunity of earn- 
Ing a penny, -or enjoying a good dinner, to all the ad- 
vantage that ever could be derived from a conviction, 
that matter exifted not, or that the old principles of 

morals were erroneous. | 
But though this may be true of thoſe doctrinal opi- 
nions, which are too abſtracted for vulgar apprehen- 
ſion, yet it will be found, that there are ſpeculative 
notions, Which, as they require no great improvement 
of underſtanding to be comprehended, are adopted as 
axioms as ſoon as propoſed, and permitted to influence 
the conduct of life. He who is a convert to material- 
iſm, a doctrine of late unhappily recommended by vir- 
tuous and well- meaning writers, will certainly loſe 
ſome reſtraints which operated favourably on his mo- 
rals. It is true, the writer who thus gives it all the 
recommendation his ſubtlety can ſupply, though he 
ſpeaks the dictates of conviction, is perhaps not appa- 
rently corrupted. But a reaſonable cauſe may be aſ- 
figned for his eſcaping the effect of the poiſon which 
he 
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he bears about him. He is probably a man of letters 
leads a life remote from violent temptations ; has ac- 
quired habits of virtne.; and, perhaps, from the rac- 
tice of reaſoning and diſputation, can maintain or ex- 
plode opinions, which concern the moſt important in- 
tereſts of his fellow-creatures, with all the indifference 
of a by-ſtander. But his opinions are plauſibly ſup- 
ported; they are pleaſing to the lover of novelty ; they 
afford a fancied conſolation to the vicious, and they are 
read by thoſe who want a ſanction for flagitious con- 
duct, who with to be furniſhed with arguments to make 
proſelytes to vice, and who are deſirous of ſilencing the 
voice of conſcience by the fallacies of ſophiſtry, They 
are read by the young and the gay, as a ſyſtem of phi- 
Joſophy newly diſcovered, which far ſurpaſſes the anti- 
quated doctrines of the received moraliſt, and as fa- 
vourable to thoſe ideas, which they gladly embrace, on 
the expediency of unlimited indulgence. | 

That ridicule is an infallible criterion of truth, is an 
opinion, from its peculiar correſpondency to the taſte 
of the greater part of mankind, much more prevalent, 
and therefore more detrimental in the common inter- 
courſe of life. 

Men deſtitute of delicacy, and that ſolid merit which 
is uſually accompanied with diffidence, often riſe to 
the higheſt eminence, acquire the largeſt fortunes, fill 
the moſt important offices, and give law to the ſenti- 
ments as well as practice of others, Theſe, judging 
from themſeves, have no adequate idea of the dignity 
of human nature, and the comparative perfection of 
which it is capable. They perhaps have been uni- 
formly- vicious, yet have had the temporal reward of 
virtue ; they have been ignorant, yet have "been ad- 
mired for their wiſdom; they have deſpiſed all the 
precepts of moral philoſophy, and by dint of that ef- 
frontery which natural want of feeling infpires, have 
raiſed themſelves to fame and fortune. Bold through 
the natural preſumption of 1gnorance, and ſtill farther 
elated by ſucceſs, by the flatterv, by the attentions 
which are paid to the moſt undeſerving proſperity, - 
they learn to laugh at all the ſerious part of the world, 
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who are defrauding their genius, as it is called, in the 
rigid ſervitude of a fanciful virtue. | 
No wonder then that ridicule prevails in the lower 
orders; for rank, fortune, and ſpirit, without the leaſt 
portion of learning and philoſophy, are at any time 
able to raiſe a multitude of admirers, and to eſtabliſh 
a faſhion, When men, with very few other recommend- 
ations than the abſence of modeſty, become the leaders 
of a nation, a taſte for RIDICULE, or, in other words, 
a malicious deſire of levelling the exaltation of indigent 
virtue to the ſtandard of worthleſs grandeur, will be- 
come general among all ranks. This taſte, which tends 
to vilify all that can adorn and enoble a human crea- 
ture, has been too common in every long eſtabliſhed and 
corrupted community. He muſt have remarked but little, 
who has not ſeen its baneful influence in our own times 
and country. All the cardinal virtues, if the efforts of 
certain groſs ſpirits could prevail, would be laughed out 
of countenance, and no ſemblance of them be left 
amongft us but the unſubſtantial and imitating phan- 
tom, MODERN HONOUR, 


Let us trace the progreſs of ſome ingenuous youth, 
emerging from an uncorrupted ſeminary to his ſtation 


in the active world. In the retirements of ſtudy, he 
has formed advantageous ideas of that life, on which 
he is now to enter. His heart glows with virtuous and 
benevolent purpoſes. He has been reading of thoſe le- 
giſlators, heroes, philoſophers, patriots, who ſhine with 
luftre in the page of hiſtory, and who derived all their 
ſplendour from their virtue. He longs to emulate them. 
He values himſelf little on his birth or fortune, if he has 
them, but owns he feels a conſcious dignity ariſing from 
his acquirements, his learning, his comprehenſive views, 
his liberal and difintereſted intentions. He loves fame, 
and hopes to obtain by deſerving it. 1, 
'Thus principled, ſuppoſe him introduced, where his 


fortune leads him, among ſome of the antient nobles. 


of the land; the hereditary or the elected lawgivers of 
his country, aſſembled at their uſual places of reſort, a 
cockpit, a horſe-race, a chocolate-houſe, or a water- 
ing- place. He is ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment. = 

nds 
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finds he has hitherto dwelt on fairy ground, where all 
was enchantment. The fancied ſcene is vaniſhed. 
He feels himſelf awkward. His accompliſhments are 
either not underſtood, not valued, or have no oppor- 
tunities of diſplay. At firſt he is coldly neglected; 


and, at laſt, when perſonal acquaintance has taken 


place, he is confidered as a novice, greatly to be pi- 
tied for his ſimplicity, but who may improve in time. 
Some kind inſtructor undertakes the office, and em- 
ploys RIDICULE, as the moſt efficacious method of ſuc- 
ceeding in it. He finds it neceſſary to ſubmit to ſuch 
Initiation, before he can be admitted upon equal terms. 
He yields, though not without a ſigh of regret, to 


think that he muſt diveſt himſelf of all thoſe ſenti- 


ments, which he once hoped would raiſe him to the 
rank of the worthies, whom he admired in books, and 
cannot help lamenting that he muſt ſtudy degeneracy. 
Self-abaſement is an eaſy taſk, He deſcends from the 
invidious height of virtue, and 1s received with plea- 
ſure by his relenting companions. In his turn, he 


learns to deſpiſe what he once admired, and contri- 


butes, by his advice and example, to ſtrengthen the for- 
midable phalanx of envious deriders. He becomes in- 
deed what is commonly called a wit, that 1s, a joker, 
a buffoon, a ſatiriſt, a mere man of the world, and 
perhaps 1s really ſo much degraded by contagion, as 
to judge theſe characters more valuable than that of 
the ſcholar, the good man, and the philoſopher, He is 


no longer the man of virtue, but he is the man of 


faſhion, which he is taught to deem a nobler diſ- 
tinction. | 

All the uſeful and amiable qualities, which ſweeten 
private and domeſtic lite, have occaſionally been put 
out of countenance by the prevalence of the doctrine, 
that ridicule is the teſt of truth in common life. Con- 
jugal attachment and fidelity, filial regard, regular 
induſtry, prudent economy, hncerity in friendſhip, de- 
licate ſcruples, benevolence and beneficence have been 
deſtroyed by the pretender to wit, who, from the ma- 
lignant feelings of envy, has been prompted to beſtow 
on them ſome ridiculous appellation, . 

Vol., I. K The 
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The effect of ridicule cannot but be powerful among 
the young and inexperienced. It is a remark often 
made, that the man is found to degenerate from the 
excellence which diſtinguiſned him when a boy. In 
the walks of literary life, inſtances are frequent of 
thoſe who, though they were the boaſt of their ſchool, 
appear with no ſuperiority of merit, when they are ad- 
vanced to higher ſeminaries, or introduced into the 
world. To ridicule, for the moſt part, they owe their 
degradation. Their pre-eminence excites the envy of 
their contemporaries, who naturally endeavour to ob- 
{cure that luſtre, which burns them with its blaze. 
They at firſt value themſelves on thoſe talents or ac- 
quiſitions, of the worth of which their companions 
have no adequate conception. They are received at 
their college with contempt. Their remarks are at- 
tended to with a ſneer, and their ſolemnity, as a de- 
cent deportment is called, becomes the ſubject of per- 
petual laughter. A nickname, the uſual production of 
envy, 1s appropriated to them. They are ſhunned, 
as involving their companions in their own abſurdity 
and conſequent diſgrace. This laſt is more than they 
can bear. They lay aſide the appearance of virtuous 
emulation, and the reality ſoon follows. They ſtudi- 
ouſly unlearn all that rendered them truly valuable ; 
and, when they have debaſed themſelves to a certain 
pitch, they are received with open arms, and are united 
with their company by the ſtrong aſſimilation of conge- 
nial natures. | | 
Genius, virtue, learning, are often diſtinguiſhed by 


a delicacy of mind, which wears the appearance and 


produces the effects of infirmity. They are eaſily over- 
ruled, if not convinced, by the noiſy antagoniſt, who 
makes up in clamour what he wants in argument, and 
gains the victory by dint of leathern lungs and nerves 


of iron. A horſe-laugh, ſet up by a circle of fox- 


hunters, would overpower the beſt poet or philoſopher 
whom the world ever admired. The modeſt Virgil 
could not ſtand the attacks of ſcoffing ridicule ; and 
wiſdom has ever ſought the ſhade, where the imperti- 


nence of the great or little vulgar ſeldom intruded. 
Cruel 
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kind to render worth contemptible, we often obſerve 
perſons of character joining in the laugh againſt mo- 
deſty and merit. In the moment of ſocial enjoyment, 
we do not give ourſelves time to reflect on the conſe- 
quence of our mirth; and, perhaps, with kind inten- 
tions of promoting convivial happineſs, we often hurt 
the feelings and intereſts of individuals, as well as the 
moſt important ends of ſociety. 


From the deſire of furniſhing matter for converſation 


and ſupporting its vivacity, ſome evils ariſe, which at 
firſt view appear to proceed from malignant cauſes. 
The tale of ſcandal, though uſually ſuppoſed to be the 
genuine effect of malevolence, is often produced by 
thoughtleſs levity, and an unwillingneſs to fit in com- 


pany without ſupplying a ſhare of entertainment. The 
raillery, which is ſometimes played off with ſucceſs by 


the ſhalloweſt yet boldeſt of the company, againſt per- 
ſons of real merit, is not always the reſult of a de- 
tracting ſpirit, but of a fondneſs for coarſe mirth, and 
an inability to let flip thoſe opportunities for indulging 
it, which genius and learning, from an inattention to 
trifling accompliſhments, are frequently thought to 


ſupply. 


To be cheerful is indiſpenſably neceſſary to the mu- 
tual participation of the pleaſures of ſocial intercourſe. 


To be merry, if it is often deſirable, is not always ne- 


ceſſary. Let mirth however be uncontrouled, while it is 
tempered with the wiſdom not to hurt thoſe who de- 


ſerve careſſes and reward; and not to ſully the dignity, 


and wound the feelings, of unaffected virtue by the 
wanton ſallies of buffoonery. 

Before I leave this ſubject, I would willingly obviate 
one error. Great laughers are uſually called good-na- 
tured, I believe they are often particularly proud and 
malicious ; for there is no method of gratifying pride 
and malice more effectually than by ridicule, 
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Cruel as it is to diſtreſs ſenſibility, and injurious to man- 
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No. XLII. oN THE ILL EFFECTS OF PROVING 
BY ARGUMENT TRUTHS ALREADY ADMIT= 
TED. IN A LETTER. * 


8 . a 


. WY IIS PPT vs 


R, 


1 HAVE reaſon to think, that I inherited from na- 
ture a plain underſtanding, without any preten- 
ſions to the vivacity of genius. I am grateful to my 
parents, that it was cultivated in that common way 
which guides through the beaten path of life, and leads 
not to thoſe eccentricities, which, for the moſt part, 
terminate in miſery. | 

I was deſtined to a mercantile life, and my educa- 
tion was therefore confined to writing, arithmetic, and 
a little elementary Latin acquired at the grammar- 
ſchool. With my fteadineſs of conduct, there was 
little difficulty in acquiring a competency in the trade 
in which I was ſettled by my father. As I had no fa- 
mily, and was free from avarice and ambition, I retired 
early from the ſmoke and hurry of the town, to a ſweet 


little houſe and garden on the borders of Epping-_ 
foreſt. | 


A ſtate of total ination both of body and mind, I 
found leſs tolerable than the conſtant buſtle of a town 
life. To my garden I had recourſe for exerciſe. For 
rpral ſports I was unqualified, as I had never fired a 
gun nor mounted a horſe. My garden, however, 
amuſed me ſufficiently, contributed to confirm my 
health, and, at the ſame time, induced a contempla- 
tive turn. This led me to ſeek, in books, a ſupply 
for the loſs of that ſucceſſion of objects, which had ſo 
long ſolicited and engroſſed my attention in the great 
ſtreets of the capital. 

The particular courſe of reading into which I un- 
fortunately fell, might have proved hurtful, had I not 
been diſcreet enough to correct its tendency in time. 


Kt beſt, it only ſerved to fill up thoſe hours, which 


might, 
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might, indeed, have been more agreeably and more 
uſefally employed, | 


I had received all the notions uſually inſtilled by pa- 


rental authority, with implicit belief. I was told that 
there was one God, and I believed it, for I ſaw his 
works around me. I embraced revealed religion in all 
its parts, with the ſame evidence of conviction with 
which I believed the ſun to exiſt in the heavens, when 
T beheld its radiance, and felt its warmth. I ſaw and 
believed the difference between right and wrong, vice 
and virtue, juſtice and injuſtice, as ftroygly as the 
difference between black and white, and ſweet and bit- 
ter. I never dreamt of calling in queſtion the authen- 
ticity of the ſcriptural writers, the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, the divinity of our Saviour, the immateriality and 
Immortality of the human ſoul, and the reſurrection of 
the body, When I repeated the creed, I ſpoke with 
the ſame confidence of undoubting conviction, as when 
I aſſerted the truth of a fact, of which I had ocular de- 
monſtration. The ſteady light of common ſenſe, to- 
gether with parental authority, had hitherto guided 
me, and I had been humble enough to follow its di- 
rections. 

It was now at laſt that I perceived the firſt ſhadow 
of a doubt on theſe ſubjects, and it was cauſed by the 
following circumſtances. In collecting my little li- 
brary, I often met with books entitled Proofs and De- 
monſtrations of thoſe important points, on which J en- 
tertained not a ſingle idea of uncertainty; but I was 
now naturally led to conclude, that thoſe things were 
not indiſputably evident, of which ſo many laboured 
| proofs were continually offered to the public notice. 
My curiofity was raiſed, and I began to ſuſpeR, that 
it was owing to my ſimplicity alone that I had hitherto 
received, without proof, all thoſe doctrines, of which 
the world ſeemed to require the moſt powerful defence, 
and confirmations infinitely repeated. 3 

The bare appearance of an attempt to prove opinions, 
which I had ever conſidered as wanting no other proof 
than the firſt ſtrong. deciſions of common ſenſe, thook 
the ſtability of my conviction. Hitherto my days had 


been tranquil and ſecure. All my principles in ro- 
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rality and religion had been planted in infancy, and 
had taken root deep and ſtrong. My underſtanding 
had not been actively ingenious enough to overturn 
thoſe ſyſtems of my forefathers, which had led them 
through the ways of piety to peace. But I now found 


my happineſs begin to totter, as my principles began P 
to be undermined. | 10 
In the bocks which were every day offered for the = 
converfion of ſceptics, for refuting atheiſts, for proving b 
Chriſtianity, for demonſtrating hat there is a difference 2 
between good and evil, for aſſerting, that there is ſome d 
effential ſuperiority in the human nature over the ani- 
mal, I found no remedy in my unſettled ſtate ; but, 10 
on the contrary, an increaſing tendency to univerſal b 
ſcepticiſm. The ingenious authors of ſuch treatiſes n 
find it neceſſary to raiſe objections, in order to remove 11 
them, and to give a degree of weight and ſolidity to v 
the arguments of their adverſaries, that the weight and 1 
ſolidity of their own victorious arguments may be ren- tl 
dered more conſpicuous and more honourable. a 
The books of the objeQors I ſhould never have tl 
read, nor ſhould I have known any thing of their ob- tl 
jections, had I not been enſnared into an acquaintance ©: 
with the enemies of truth by the ill-judged conduct of tl 
her friends. Hereſies and errors long forgotten and fa 
exploded were revived by theſe, merely to diſplay a 
their ingenuity in refutation, Sometimes, through the te 
weakneſs of their judgment, they gave advantage to fe 
ſophiſtry; and, by throwing with a feeble hand a b 
pointleſs dart, encouraged a defeated foe to reſume new at 
courage. | f 
Even in the moſt judicious apologies for thoſe doc- g 
trines which I thought wanted no apology, though the b 
arguments were concluſive, 1 did not perceive that my at 
conviction was ſtrengthened ; but, on the contrary, ex 
that it was in ſome degree leſs clear than before I had 
received argumentative demonſtration. My idea of the te 
Truth was at firſt ſimple, and- proportionably evident ; in 
but when that idea was connected with a long chain of re 
arguments, my underſtanding could not ſo readily ne 
comprehend it with all its additional. appendages, al 


Fhere is a degree of abſtraction in profound writings, 
| which 
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which is neceſſarily attended with a little obſcurity. 
And hence it happens that Hluſtrations, as they are 
called, of important truths, are ſometimes the only 
circumſtances which involve them in darkneſs. 
Whatever complaints have been made againſt the 


prevalence of infidelity in this age, and however true 


it may be of the higher or diflipated orders, it is yet 
certain, that the Chriſtian religion is implicitly received 
by the greater part of the community. Though their 
practice, from the infirmity of human nature, is ſel- 
dom correſpondent with their principles, yet they are 
far from the charaQter of ſpeculative infidels. It 1s at 
leaſt highly probable, that all who frequent the eſta- 
bliſhed churches are Chriſtians. It has therefore been 
matter of juſt ſurpriſe, that a great number of the moſt 
ingenious divines ſhould enter the pulpit, as if they 
were to convert a congregation of heathens or deiſts. 
'To prove, by a great variety of laboured arguments, 
the exiſtence of God, 1s ſurely unneceſſary before an 
audience, whoſe convention in a church is a proof that 
they already believe it. It can have little other effect 
than to lull them aſleep, or to ſuggeſt ſcruples inſtead 
of removing them, For it 1s certain, that not half 
thoſe arguments in ſupport of ſcepticiſm have uſually 
fallen within the notice of the common hearer, which 
are for the moſt part adduced in the pulpit, in order 


to be refuted, by a. ſubtile diſputant in divinity. A 


few good treatiſes might properly enough be written 
by the truly able, to ſhew the ſophiſtry of a deiſtical 
author, and then he and his lucubrations might be 
ſuffered to paſs on to oblivion ; whither they would 
glide with a rapid courſe, if they were not impeded 
by the imprudent interference of thoſe, who, if they 
are ſincere and conſiſtent, muſt wiſh to accelerate their 

extinction. | 
Neither polemical, controverſial, doctrinal, nor ſyſ- 
tematical divinity, ſeems well calculated to anſwer the 
important ends of true religion. The ends of true 
religion are all friendly and benign. But peace, be- 
nevolence, and purity of heart, are, I believe, not at 
all promoted. in thoſe. many volumes of: theology, which 
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have owed their origin to controverſy, and to logical 


and metaphyſical refinement. They originate in pride, 
and terminate in acrimony. 


One might, indeed, almoſt venture to pronounce it 
a judgment on the temerity and the preſumption of 


5 


man, that ſcarcely any philoſopher has diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by thoſe ſpeculations, which were never de- 
ſigned to fall within the ſphere of the human intellect, 


without ſtarting ſome notion abſurd enough to render 
his memory ridiculous. Berkley, one of the authors 
on whom I was ſo unfortunate as to fall, and whoſe 
ſenſe and virtue I venerate, appeared to me an object 
of ridicule, however ingeniouily he had demonſtrated 
to me the non-exiſtence of matter. I happened to 
meet with him ſoon after I had been reading an au- 
thor who had proved, ſo far at leaſt as that my poor 
underſtanding could not refute him, that the human 
foul was material, and periſhed at death. Between 
them both I found I was, on a ſudden, deprived of 


both my ſoul and body, without any ſenſible loſs or 


detriment in either. ] was tempted to exciaim, Oh, 
the fooliſhneſs of vain philoſophy ! 5 
Convinced at laſt that common ſenſe, or that ſhare 
and ſpecies of underſtanding, which nature has be- 
ſtowed on the greater part of men, is, when compe- 


tently improved, the ſafeſt guide to certainty and hap- 
ineſs, I have laid afide proofs, demonſtrations, and 


illuſtrations of all matters ſufficiently proved, demon- 
ſtrated, and illuſtrated to the humble mind, by their 


own internal evidence. And however the learned and 


the diſputatious may amuſe themſelves in morals and 
religion with fine ſpun ſubtilties, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied 
with the coarſer notions of my forefathers, and make 
the ſcriptural rule the rule of my thoughts and actions 
— To do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with my God. | 
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No. XLIII. on THE NECESSITY OF TEM- 
PERANCE TO THE HEALTH OF THE MIND. 
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3 advantages which ariſe, from regulating the 
ſeveral appetites, to the health of the body, 
have been too repeatedly inſiſted upon to require any 
farther animadverſion. The preſent remarks ſhall be 
confined to temperance of diet in particular, and to 
the advantages which accrue from it to the health of 
the mind. 

How far the intellectual faculties are connected with 
the animal economy, is a diſquiſition which rather be- 
longs to the natural philoſopher than to the moraliſt. 
The experience of every individual muft convince him 
of their alliance, ſo far as that the mind and body 
ſympathize in all the modifications of pleaſure or of 

ain. 
: One would imagine, that the ſtoical apathy was 
founded on a notion of the independence of the mind 
on the body. According to this philoſophy, the mind 
may remain, as 1t were, an unconcerned ſpectator, while 


the body undergoes the moſt excruciating torments :* 


but the moderns, however diſpoſed to be ftoics, can- 
not help being a little afflicted by a fit of the gout or 
ſtone, 

If the mind ſuffers with the body in the violence of 
pain, and acuteneſs of diſeaſe, it is uſually found to 
recover its wonted ſtrength when the body is reſtored to 


health and vigour. 
But there 1s one kind of ſympathy, in ' whith the 


mind continues to ſuffer even after the body is relieved. * 


When the liſtleſs lanzuor, and the nauſeous: ſatiety of 
recent exceſs is gradually worn off, the mind ſtill con- 
tinues for a while to feel a burden, which no efforts 
can remove; and to be ſurrounded with a cloud, which 

time only can difn pate. 
DidaQlic authors, w ho have undertaken to preſcribe 
rules for the fiudent In his purſuit of knowicge; fre- 
NE quently 
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quently inſiſt on a regularity and abſtinence in the arti- 
cles of food and wine. It is, indeed, a fruitleſs la- 


bour to aim at increaſing the ſtock of ideas, and im- 


proving the intellectual powers of without a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance.of the laws of Temperance. 

It has been remarked, that. the founders of colleges, 
who ſpared no expence in the embelliſhment of the 
buildings, have not been ſo liberal in providing food 
for the inhabitants. Perhaps thoſe no leſs judicious 
than pious patrons of learning were ſenſible of the uti- 


lity of frequent faſting and temperate meals, in pro- 
moting literary, as well as moral and religious im- 


provement. Nature's wants they took care to ſatisfy, 
and Nature wants but little. | To 

Horace, in a ſatire in which he profeſſedly enume- 
rates the advantages of Temperance, obſerves, with a 
beautiful energy of expreſſion, ** that the body, over- 
«© charged with the exceſs of yeſterday, weighs down 
«© the mind together with itſelf, and fixes to the earth 
s that particle of the divine ſpirit.” 

That Aurora 1s a friend to the Muſes, 1s almoſt pro- 
verbial, and, like all thoſe aphoriſms which are found- 
ed on experience, 1s a juſt remark ; but, if an ade- 
quate cauſe were to be aſſigfed for this effect, I know 
not whether it might not juſtly be attributed as much 
to faſting, as to the refreſhment of ſleep. The 
emptineſs of the ſtomach 1t is which tends to give to 
the underſtanding acuteneſs, to the imagination vigour, 
and to the memory retention. | 

It is well known, that the principal meal of the 
ancients was the ſupper; and it has been matter of 
ſurpriſe that they, whoſe wiſdom was ſo generally con- 
ſpicuous in the ſeveral inſtitutions of common life, 
ſhould adopt a practice which is now univerſally eſteem- 
ed injurious to health. It is however not unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that they were unwilling to clog their intel- 
lets by ſatisfying the cravings of hunger in the day- 
time, the ſeaſon of buſineſs and deliberation, and choſe 
rather to indulge themſelves in the hour of natural 
feſtivity, when no care remained, but to retire from th 
banquet to the pillow. 7 
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WRITING. AND CONVERSATION, 
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| Celebrated French writer, remarkable for cons 
 CISENESS OF STYLE, in a letter to a friend which 
he had made rather longer than uſual, apologizes for 
its prolixity, by ſaying, that he had not time to write 
a ſhorter. | "2, | 
To ſay much in few words is certainly a great 
excellence, and at the ſame time a great difficulty in 
compoſition. The mind naturally dwells on a ſtrong 
conception, views it on every fide, and expreſſes its 
variety of lights in as great a variety of words; but 
the amplification of a ſentence, though it may add to 
its perſpicuity, frequently diminiſhes its force: as the 
ſcattered ſun-beams diffuſe only a gentle heat, but are 
able to burn when collected in the focus. 
Brevity of. expreſſion is ſometimes the mark of con- 
ſcious dignity and virtue. It was manlineſs of ſenti- 
ment, and haughtineſs of: ſoul, which gave riſe to the 
laconic ſtyle. When the tyrant of Macedon menaced 
the Lacedemonians, the anſwer they returned was com- 
priſed in theſe few words: Dionyſius is at Corinth,”? 
To underſtand which, it is neceflary. to call to mind, 
that Dionyſius, tyrant. of Sicily, had been dethroned 
by his people, and compelled to earn his bread by ſet- 
ting up a little ſchool at Corinth. Such a document, 
expreſſed in ſo brief a manner, muſt have ſtruck the 
mind with more force than the laboured periods of an 
Hocrates,. or the diffuſion of a Cicero. | 
It is well known, that Salluſt was an enemy to the 
great orator of Rome. One would almoft- imagine, 
from the difference of their ſtyle, that the diſagreement 
extended to matters of taſte and literature. Salluft al- 
ways labours to expreſs his ideas in the feweſt words. 
Cicero delights in amplification. It has been ſaid, 


however, that a man of true taſte would rather have 
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written that beautiful parallel between Cato and Cæſar, 
than all the Philippics. 

Many critics have employed their talents in making 
compariſons between Demoſthenes and Tully. All of 
them agree 1n attributing to the former conciſenels, 


and to the Jatter diffuſion : and, according to this judg- 


ment, they have not heſitated to give the preference to 
the Athenian, The conciſe vehemence of Demoſthe- 
nes carried all before it by violence; the prolixity of 
Cicero gained ground by the ſoft arts of infinuation. 
The effect of the former was ſudden and irreſiſtible ; 
that of the latter, comparatively weak and dilatory. 

In the denouement of a modern tragedy, we find the 
heroes and heroines expreſſing their grief in pompous 
declamation. But, notwithſtanding the actor mouths 
out his plaints in all the grandeur of lengthened peri- 
ods, and with all the vehemence of ſtudied action, the 
audience frequently fit unmoved, and are more dil- 
poſed to ſmile than to weep. In the CEdipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles, Jocaſta, when ſhe diſcovers her own 
and her huſband's ſituation, as deplorable as can well 
be conceived, immediately retires from the ſtage, re- 
peating only theſe words-— “ Alas! alas! wretched 
* man that thou art— this only can I ſay to thee — 
% henceforth, for ever ſilent.” Corneille would have 
put, at leaſt, fifty monotonous lines into her mouth, 
without half the effect. 

Military harangues derive their chief beauty E an 
expreſſive brevity. Livy abounds with ſhort ſpeeches, 
conſiſting of hardly more than half a dozen words, in 
which generals animated their ſoldiers to ruſh on to 
danger and death. But ancient hiſtory ſcarcely affords 
any inſtance more ſtriking than that of a French king, 
who thus addreſſed his men immediately before an at- 


tack — I am your General 008 are Frenchmen — 


« there are the enemy. 
Conciſeneſs of narration, whether in writing or in 
ſpeaking, is a mark of truth, To introduce a multi- 


tude of proofs and aſſeverations, is tacitly to confeſs, 


that what is ſaid ſtands in great need of corroboration. 
One of our Engliſn ſets, which profeſſes a ſingular 
love 
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love of truth and plain-dealing, has almoſt made it a 


tenet of their religion to uſe no other words in denying, 


or aſſerting, than the ſingle particles of negation and 


affirmation : and a poet of antiquity remarks, that many 
promiſes and profeſſions, inſtead of ſtrengthening, weak- 
en our belief. 9 

They who have travelled, know that the Frenchman, 
in the profuſion of his politeneſs, makes many offers 
which he expects will be refuſed ; and, ſhould you really 
ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance, it is a doubt whether he 
will give himſelf much trouble to alleviate your diftreſs, 
or diſentangle your embarraſſment; but an Engliſhman 
will do you a piece of ſervice ſecretly, and be diſtreſſed 
with the expreſſions of your gratitude. The former will 


overwhelm you with profeſſions of friendſhip, without 


the leaſt real regard; the latter will be ſurly, and at 
the ſame time go all lengths in ſoothing your ſorrows 
and relieving your wants. 

Bluntneſs is ſaid to be one of the charageriſtics of 
the Engliſh, andis allowed to be a natural conſequence 
of their ſincerity. When it does not degenerate to ruſti- 
city, it is not unpleaſing. FU 

But the good effects of brevity and conciſeneſs, are 
not to be found only in writing and converſation. There 
is ſomething analogous to them in the arts of painting 
and ſculpture. There 1s a concealment and ſhading, 
which ſets off more beautifully, and diſplays more clear- 
ly, than an open, an undiſguiled, a glaring repreſenta- 
tion. Timanthes took for the ſubject of a picture, the 
ſacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis. He gave a degree of 
grief to the ſpectators, proportionate to the nearneſs or 
diſtance of their relation to the lovely victim. Thus he 
had exhauſted the paſſion before he came to the father, 
and, at a loſs to expreſs a ſufficient anguiſh, he repre- 


ſented the diſconſolate parent concealing his face in the 


folds of his garments. 

Were the cauſes of the pleaſing and powerful effects 
of conciſeneſs to be inveſtigated, one of them might 
perhaps be found to be the pleaſure which a reader, 
or ſpectator, takes in having ſomething left for his own 
ſagacity to diſcover. The mind greedily ſnatches at a 
hint, and delights to enlarge upon it; but frigid is the 

N employment 
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employment of attending to: thoſe productions, the au- 
thors of which have laboured every thing into ſuch; 
erſpicuity, that the obſerver has nothing to do but 
arely to look on. Things may be too obvious to 
excite attention. The ſun,. the moon, and the ſtars, 
roll over our heads every day without attracting our 
notice; but we ſurvey with eager curiofity, a comet, 
an eclipſe, or any other extraordinary phenomenon in 
nature. Gs 
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No. XLV. ox THE CHARACTER AND STYLE 
OF PLINY THE YOUNGER, 


— — X — — 
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H E character of PIN the younger, in whatever 

light it is viewed, is pleaſing. The elegance of 

his writings reſulted from the habitual elegance of his 

mind. Conſidered as a man of letters, and a man of the 

world, he may be ſaid, more than any of the ancients, to 
deſerve the epithet of Al. accompliſbed. 

It has indeed been objected, that his letters are too 
elaborate. Eaſe, the characteriſtic of the epiſtolary ſtyle, 
is ſaid to be ſacrificed to ſtudied ornament: but it ſhould 
be remembered by the cenſurers of Pliny, that there are 
beauties of art, as well as of nature; and that art, even 
when miſplaced, may produce an agreeable work, as 


nature may bring forth ſomething anomalous, which, 


though termed a monſter by the naturaliſts, may yet be 
beautiful. The peruſal of Pliny's letters excites a plea- 
ſure more ſimilar to that which ariſes from a view of an 
elegant parterre, than to that which is derived from con- 
templating the ruder beauties of uncultivated nature. 
Pliny is among thoſe few ancient authors, who have 
been tranſlated into Engliſh without lofing much of their 
original grace. Lord} Orrery and Mr. Melmoth ſeem: 
to have reſembled him in their manners, as well as in. 
their ſtyle. The taſk was natural to them, for while 


they expreſſed their author's idea, they appear to have 


expreſſed their own. Both the tranſlations have uncom- 
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mon merit; and, if a preference be given to Melmoth's, 
it muſt at the ſame time be acknowledged, that a very 


great ſhare of praiſe is due to that of Lord Orrery. 
The panegyric of Trajan has, like the epiſtles, been 
cenſured, as ſtiff, laboured, and affected; but if the beau- 
ties of the compoſition can excuſe the appearance of la- 
bour in the epiſtles, with much greater reaſon ought 
they to juſtify it in a formal oration. At an advanced 
period of literature, when taſte becomes too capricious 
and depraved to endure the graces of nature and ſimpli- 


city, there is no reſource left for an author who would 


acquire popularity, but to labour in the invention of in- 


genious thoughts, and in beſtowing on his productions 


the niceſt poliſh of art. Panegyrical pieces of eloquence 


are commonly of all others the moſt difficult, becauſe 


their ſubjects are commonly of all others the moſt bar- 
ren. What may be ſaid in praiſe of any man, may 
uſually be comprehended in few words, if naked truth 
and unembelliſhed facts are repreſented. Whenever, 
therefore, it is required, by the ceremonies of a public 
ſolemnity, to expatiate on the virtues of particular per- 
ſons, the orator ſoon finds himſelf under a neceſſity of 
ſupplying the deficiency of matter, by ingenious turns 
and laboured ornaments. 
The compoſitions of Pliny. are not likely to pleaſe the 
common or ſuperficial reader. Sounding periods, and 


animated expreſſions, are required by the vulgar, rather 


than the leſs obvious beauties of correctneſs and refine- 
ment. The paſſions and the imagination of thoſe, whoſe 
intellects and judgment are weak, are often ſtrong and 
lively. Their mental appetite, like their corporeal, un- 
accuſtomed to delicacy, learns to prefer coarſe viands to 
the dainties of luxury. An uncultivated mind perhaps 
feels, at leaſt, an equal pleaſure from the rude ballad of 
an itinerant ſinger, with that which ariſes to an improved 
taſte from the poliſhed pieces of a Horace or an Ana- 
creon. It is, therefore, no derogation from the merits of 
Pliny, that he is not univerſally admired. His elegance 
is too ſubtle and refined for the vulgar eye. 

Though great genins may be diſplayed in hewing even 


a rough ſtatue, or in ſketching an imperfect picture; yet 


the judicious connoiſſeur will always feel a pleaſure in 
examining 
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examining thoſe works of ſculpture or painting, which 
have received the higheſt poliſh, and have been finiſhed 
with the niceſt traits of the pencil. Such writers as Ho- 
mer and Shakeſpeare I muſt admire with all their im- 
perfections on their heads; but yet, as imperfections are 
not of themſelves laudable, it is ſurely conſiſtent with 
reaſon to admire thoſe alſo, who, like Pliny, are even 


painfully ſolicitous to avoid them. Longinus, with all 


the ardour of genius, prefers faulty eminence to faultleſs 
mediocrity; but yet neither he, nor any other ſenſible 
critic. has pronounced correctneſs a fault. N 

It is poſſible that the judgment may approve, while 
the heart and imagination remain unaffected. But we 
read to be moved, to be entertained, to be delighted. 
Mere approbation is a frigid ſentiment. An animated 
work, therefore, which excites warm emotions, attended 


with occaſional diſguſt, is read in preference to another, 


which is inſipid, though correct, and dull, though judi- 


cious. But where genius is united with correct taſte, the 


judgment, the heart, and the imagination, are at once 
fully ſatisfied. Such a combination exiſted in the minds 
of Pliny and Addiſon. It mutt indeed be remarked, to 
the honour of Addiſon, that he is far more natural than 
Pliny. He has all the elegance of the polite Roman, 
without the affeQation. 

6 The elegance of Pliny's manners,” ſays Melmoth, 
c adds force to the moſt intereſting, at the ſame time 
« that it enlivens the moſt common, ſubjects. But the 
« polite and ſpirited turn of his Epiſtles 1s, by no means, 
« their principal recommendation: they receive a much 
„ higher value, as they exhibit one of the moſt ami- 
« able and animating characters in all antiquity. 
« Pliny's whole life ſeems to have been employed in 
ce the exerciſe of every generous and ſocial affection.“ 
Who then, I aſk, will not forgive the blemiſhes of 
his writings, eſpecially as they are ſurrounded with 
ſo much beauty? | 
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No. XLVI. oN THE EXPEDIENCY or EM- 


BELLISHING COMPOSITION WITH HARMO- 
NIOUS PERIODS, AND WITH OTHER JUDI- 
CIOUS ORNAMENTS, 


— 


1 laborious antiquary, and the dull compiler, are 
commonly contented with a book, however una- 
dorned and unintereſting, if it affords information. The 
flowers of rhetoric they deſpiſe as meretricious artifices ; 
and the graces of ſtyle they neglect as contributing more 
to embelliſhment than to ſolidity. | 

But the majority of readers are neither able nor de- 
ſirous to overcome that propenſity to be pleaſed, which 


they derive from nature, Beſides an underſtanding to 


conceive, an imagination to invent, and a memory tore- 
tain, they have an ear finely ſuſceptible of all the muſic 


of modulated periods. Compoſitions not addreſſed to. 


the latter as well as to the former of theſe faculties, they 
may reject as defective. The fineſt reaſoning, and the 


moſt animated oratory, are attended to with diſguſt, when 


accompanied with diſcord, Intrinſic merit may excite 
approbation, but external ornament is neceſſary to give 


r An accurate ſyſtem, or a well authenticated 
iſtory, however rugged the ſtyle, is valuable as a col- 


lection of materials; but cannot claim the title of a 


perfect compoſition, till it is poliſhed to ſuch a degree 


of ſmoothneſs or brilliancy as the ſpecies of writing 
ſeems to require. | 

In the rude ages of literature, the mind acquieſces in 
ſolid ſenſe expreſſed in unharmonious dition. An En- 
nius among the Romans, and a Shakeſpeare among the 
moderns, are admired for juſtneſsandſublimity of concep- 


tion, though the ſtyle be rough and diſcordant. The 


novelty of the firſt literary productions cauſes ſo ſtrong 
a pleaſure in the reader's mind, that he can perceive 


nothing wanting to complete his ſatisfaction. His ear 
is unaccuſtomed to. tuneful meaſures, and, for want of 


better 
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better examples, feels a pleaſure ariſing from the harſheſt 
numbers. 'Thus the vulgar liſten with delight to the 
rude notes of a ballad- ſinger; while the refined ear of a 
connoiſſeur in muſic, cannot be ſoothed but with the ſoft 
warbling of an Italian. £1 4 
But ſucceeding writers find it neceſſary, if they hope 
for readers, to adopt graces unknown to their predeceſ- 
ſors. They find it difficult to add novelty to the mat- 
ter; becauſe, in the courſe of a few ages, every ſubject 
is frequently treated, and conſequently ſoon exhauſted, 
Syſtematical writings muſt often, from their very nature, 
contain nearly the ſame thoughts, connected in a ſimi- 
lar manner. In all kinds of compoſition, which, either 
from their particular nature, or from their having been 
before diſcuſſed, admit of no additional invention, if 
novelty is neceſſary, it muſt be in the ſtyle, and not in 
the matter, An author, who cannot add any thing 


new to the philoſophy of a Bacon or a Newton, may 


yet deliver their thoughts in ſuch a manner, and refine 
their beauties with ſuch ornaments of diction, that his 
work may be more read than thoſe of the inventors, 
from whom it was derived. Fontenelle and Le Pluche 
have been univerſally ſtudied, while the ſources from 
which they drew, the works of Bacon and Boyle, are 
— left a prey to moths and worms in ſome deſerted 
ibrary. 

The books which have united delight with inſtruc- 
tion, have always ſurvived thoſe which had no other 
aim than real utility. Dulneſs only can pore over the 
unintereſting page, where nothing is offered to ſooth 
the ear, and flatter the imagination. Such ſtudy re- 
ſembles a journey over gloomy deſarts, where no ſun- 
beam chears the way, no hoſpitable door invites, no 
enchanting proſpect alleviates the pain of fatigue. Ne- 
ceflity alone can urge the traveller over barren tracks 


and ſnow-topt mountains! but he treads with rapture 


along the fertile vales of thoſe happier climes, where 
every breeze is perfume, and every ſcene a picture. 
Hence in the repoſitories of literature, we obſerve, 
that bulky tomes, replete with the profoundeſt erudi- 


tion, are left untouched on duſty ſhelves; while the 


more ſuperticial,, yet more pleaſing productions are 
| | . peruſed 
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peruſed with delight, and committed to memory by repe- 
tition. It is indeed a melancholy reflection, that thoſe 
immenſe works of learning, which coſt the labour of a life, 
which were produced by many an aching head and pal pi- 
tating heart, and by which their authors hoped to acquire 
immortality, are at laſt conſigned to oblivion, becauſe ex- 
ternal beauty is not united with intrinſic value. 

Every ſpecies of compoſition has ſome end in view, 
which if it does not accompliſh, it falls ſhort of due 


perfection. The end of all hiftorical, rhetorical, and 


poetical works, is to pleaſe as well as to inſtruct. If 
either of theſe does not comprehend every mode of 
pleaſing which 1s conſiſtent with its kind, it 1s faulty. 
Upon this plea, the advocates for rhyme in Engliſh 
verſe, reſt their argument. Rhyme, ſay they, judici- 
ouſly conducted, gives an additional power of pleaſing 
to the natural inherent charms of poetry. It is not to 
be rejected as a gothic ornament, invented by monkiſh 
barbariſm, and continued by a bigotted adherence to 
cuſtom ; but is to be adopted and admired as an im- 
provement even on claſſic verſification. In the hands of 
a Dryden, or a Pope, it ſooths the ear with a melody 
hardly excelled by a Virgil; and 3 no judicious 
critic can join Voltaire in cenſuring Shakeſpeare for not 
adopting rhyme (becauſe rhyme is abſurd in converſa- 
tion, whether dramatic or convivial), yet eyery one muſt 
allow, that the poems of Pope would loſe much of their 
beauty ſhonld they be deprived of rhyme, even though. 
the ſubje&t matter were not to undergo the leaſt varia- 
tion, We ſhould indeed find, as Horace ſays on another 


occaſion, the ſcattered limbs of a diſmembered poet, 


but we ſhould infallibly loſe all thoſe graces which re- 
ſult from melody. The bare matter, however juſt the 


thoughts and forcible the reaſoning, would not give the 


author the reputation of a great poet. The ſame re- 
marks may be transferred to proſaic compoſition. We 
ſhall ſeldom liſten, unleſs the ear is charmed, while the 
mind 1s convinced. 
One may compare writing to building. It is not 
enough to bring the ſtone from the quarry, and form 
it into a regular pile, in the rude ſtate in which it was 
produced 
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produced by nature. It may, indeed, however rough 
and unſhapen, afford a ſhelter in neceſſity, and ſerve all 
the purpoſes of common uſe ; but will not ſtrike the eye 
of a paſſenger with wonder, till the chiſel in the maſter's 
hand ſhall have called forth each latent beauty, added 
the feſtoon and the Corinthian foliage, and united grace 
with ſtrength. . 

To prove how naturally we are attached to modulated 
compoſition, we may remark, that the firſt works of the 
moſt celebrated writers were poetical. The faculty of 
Imagination is the earlieſt that diſplays itſelf in the hu- 
man mind. 'The ardour of youth, too wild to be reſtrain- 
ed by frigid rules, loves to indulge in all the licence of 
poetry; but as the reaſoning powers ripen, they are en- 
abled to controul the ſallies of fancy, which, perhaps, of 
itſelf gradually grows chaſter and more correct. At this 
advanced period, the mind deſcends from the heights of 
poetry to proſe. But it inſenſibly and unavoidably com- 
municates ſome of the graces of the art which it has re- 
Iinquiſhed, to that which it aſſumes. A vein of poeti- 
cal ore will be diſcerned not only in the thought, but in 
the ſtyle; which, though it will not fall into the fault 
of real metre, will neceſlarily flow in ſuch cadence as a 


poetical ear ſhall diate and approve. 


_ Unlearned readers ſeldom attend to the beauties of 


harmonious compoſition. If they are pleaſed with it, 


they know not whence their pleaſure ariſes. Attentive 
to the matter rather than the manner, they would, per- 
haps, think an author but ill employed, who ſhould write 
a long treatiſe on the art of turning a period They 
would be ſupriſed to be informed, that one of the an- 
cient critics has acquired a great reputation by writing 
on an art which is converſant in ſound, rather than in 
ſenſe, and which is therefore, in their opinion, unim- 
portant. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, however, owes 


more of his reputation to his Treatiſe on the Structure 


of Words, than to any other of his works. 
Nor has the art been confined to ſpeculative critics; 
for Cicero, a practical rhetorician, has attributed an 


efficacy to the harmony of periods, which experience 


only can prove to be real. A ſentence of no _ 
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than five words, he informs us, was received with uni- 
verſal plaudits, though, as the author of it confeſſed, 
their whole merit conſiſted in the ſkilful collocation, 

Tranſpoſe but a fingle word, and the effe& will be 
entirely loſt, In his elegant Dialogues on the Charac- 
ter of an Orator, he has entered into a curious diſqui- 
ſition on the ſubject of proſaic numbers, and ſeems to 
require in an oration, an exactneſs of metre almoſt equal 
to that of verſe. The ſubject is certainly curious, and 
this great rhetorician, as well as orator, has treated it 
with preciſion: but as the quantity of Latin words is 
afcertained by rules very different from the analogy of 
modern languages, the ſtrictures of Cicero have no 
otherwiſe contributed to harmonize the periods of our 
writers, than by ſuggeſting the beaucy and expediency 
of proſaic modulation. 

But if his precepts have not much influence in giv- 
ing this finiſhing grace to compoſitions in our own lan- 
guage, his example may communicate to them the 
moſt captivating melody. His cadences are almoſt as 
pleaſing to a ſuſceptible ear, as a regular piece of 
muſic, So neceſſary did he deem it to ſatisfy the ſenſe 
of hearing, that he often adds a ſynonymous and un- 
neceſſary word to complete the roundneſs of his period. 
To accuſe an author, of Cicero's fame, of uſing words 
merely for the ſound, may, perhaps, ſurpriſe him who 
is not converſant in his writings ; but the recollection 
of a few paſſages will immediately induce thoſe, who 
are well acquainted with his works, to acknowledge that 
this obſervation is founded in juſtice, 

But whoever would trac? this harmony to its origin, 
mult be referred to the Greek writers. Their nume- 
rous expletives, which occur in every page, are uſed 
almoſt ſolely to fill up chaſms in the cadence, and to 
render the harmony full and perfect. Some critics 
have, indeed, attempted to point out the fignification 
of every particle in every paſſage ; but their ill ſucceſs, 
after all their diligence, tends to confirm the opion juſt 
now advanced, | 

'The periods of Plato are the models of Cicero. A 
good ear, on a curſory compariſon of a few ſentences, 

cannot 
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cannot but obſerve how well the Roman orator has imi- 
tated the Greek philoſopher. 
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It may be reaſonably conjectured, that one cauſe why 


thoſe ancient writers, who have come down to us entire, 
ſurvived their contemporaries, may be, that they extend. 
ed their attention beyond copiouſneſs and ſolidity to 
pleaſing ſound and modulated cadence. 

Among all our late writers, none appear to me ſo ca- 
pable of pleaſing an attic ear as the late Mr. Harris, of 
Saliſbury. In his Philological Inquiries he has treated 
the ſubject on which I now ſpeak, with peculiar accu- 
- racy and elegance. | | 
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No. XLVII. oN THE PREVAILING TASTE 
FOR THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 


— 


T*HE antiquarian ſpirit, which was once confined to 
enquiries concerning the manners, the buildings, 
the records, and the coins of the ages that preceded us, 
has now extended itſelf to thoſe poetical compoſitions 
which were popular among our forefathers, but which 
have gradually ſunk into oblivion through the decay of 
language, and the prevalence of a corre& and poliſhed 
taſte. Books printed in the black letter are ſought for 
with the ſame avidity with which the Engliſh antiquary 
peruſes a monumental inſcription, or treaſures up a Saxon 
iece of money. The popular ballad compoſed by ſome 
illiterate minſtrel, and which has been handed down by 
tradition for ſeveral centuries, is reſcued from the hands 
of the vulgar, to obtain a place in the collection of the 
man of taſte. Verſes, which, a few years paſt, were 
thought worthy the attention of children only, or of the 
loweſt and rudeſt orders, are now admired for that artleſs 
fimplicity, which once obtained the name of coaſeneſs 
and vulgarity. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that this ſpecies of antiguarian- 


iĩſm is better calculated for the public in general than any 


other. An old ruſty coin og ſhield would excite rapture 
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in a Swinton or a Rawlinſon, but would be beheld with 


perfect indifference by the greater part of the literati, 
and by all the unlearned. But the genuine beauties of 
poetry are capable of being reliſhed by thoſe who are 


perfectly regardleſs whether or not it was printed in the 


black letter, and written by Rowley or by Chatterton. 
Every lover of poetry is pleaſed with the judicious ſelec- 
tion of Percy, though he gives himſelf little concern 
about dates. The antiquary may perhaps admire the 
oldeſt and the worſt piece in the collection, only becauſe 
itis old. The common reader, however, does often par- 
take with the antiquarian in the pleaſure reſulting from 
labour beſtowed in reſearches after poetry, though he 
has no adequate idea of the ſupreme felicity of finding 
an Otho, or of poſſeſſing a worthleſs old ſong. 

The mere antiquarian taſte in poetry, or the admira- 
tion of bad poetry ſolely becauſe it is ancient, is certainly 
abſurd. It is more difficult to diſcover the meaning of 
many of our old poets diſguiſed as it is in an obſolete 
and uncouth praſeology, than to read an elegant Greek 
or Latin author. Such ftudy is, indeed, not unfre- 
quently, like raking in a dunghill for pearls, and gain- 
ing the labour only for one's pains. 

Our earlier poets, many of whoſe names and works are 
deſervedly forgotten, ſeem to have thought that rhyme 
was poetry. And even this conſtituent requiſite they 
applied with extreme negligence. It was, however, 
good enough for its readers; moſt of whom conſidered 
the mere ability of reading as a very high attainment. 
It has had its day, and the antiquary muſt not deſpiſe us, 
if we cannot peruſe it with patience, He who delights 
in all ſuch reading as 1s never read, may derive ſome 
pleaſure from the ſingularity of his taſte ; but he ought 
{ill to reſpect the judgment of mankind, which has con- 
figned to oblivion the works which he admires. While 
he pores unmoleſted on Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and 
Occleve, let him not cenſure our obſtinacy in adhering 


to Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Pope. 


.. 


In peruſing the antiquated pages of our Engliſh 
bards, we ſometimes find a paſſage which has compa- 
rative merit, and which ſhines with the greater luſtre, 
becauſe it is ſurrounded with deformity, While we 

| conſider 
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conſider the rude ſtate of literature, the want of mo- 
dels, the depraved taſte of readers, we are ſtruck with 
the leaſt appearance of beauty. We are flattered with 
an idea of our on penetration, in diſcovering excel- 
lencies which have eſcaped the notice of the world. 
We take up the volume with a previous determination, 
to prove that it contains valuable matter. We are un- 
willing that our pains ſhould be unrewarded. We ſele& 
a few lines from a long work, and by a little critical re- 
finement, prove that they are wonderfully excellent. But 
the candid are ready to confeſs, that they have not often 
diſcovered in this department a ſufficient degree or quan- 
tity of abſolute merit to repay the labour of a profound 
reſearch. | | 
Rowe has ſaid, that the old Engliſh bards and min- 
ſtrels ſoared many a height above their followers; and 
it is true, that thoſe-old ballads, which are in the 
mouths of peaſants on both ſides the Tweed, have 
ſomething in them irreſiſtibly captivating. Vulgar, 
coarſe, inelegant, they yet touch the heart. Many of 
them, when read, as the writers intended, are muſical, 
'They have pleaſed the ear and the mind of a whole 
people, and therefore, in ſpite of the cold feelings of 
the critic, muſt be pronounced beautiful, Addiſon 
firſt gained them the notice of ſcholars, by his praiſes 
of Chevy-Chaſe. He illuſtrated their beauties, by 
comparing them with the Claſſics. This indeed drew 
the attention of the claſſical reader; but it may be 
queſtioned, whether it would not be a better method 
to view them as originals; and in order to procure 
them a general reception, appeal to the genuine feel- 
ings of nature, For, in truth, when compared, as 
compoſitions, with the corre& works of Virgil or Ho- 
race, the barbarous language in which they are writ- 
ten, makes them appear to diſadvantage. At the ſame 
time it muſt be confeſſed, that it affords a very pleaſ- 
ing employment to the polite ſcholar, to remark the 
coincidences of thought, which are uſually found in 
works of genius, written at different periods by thoſe 
who could not poſſibly imitate each other. The phi- 
loſopher gladly ſeizes the phenomenon, as it tends to 


elucidate a curious truth reſpecting the human mind, 
5 that 


1 


- 
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that all men of nearly equal faculties, fall into nearly 
the ſame train of thought when placed in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. vp | F 

Notwithſtanding the incontrovertible merit of many of 


our antient relics of poetry, I believe it may be doubted, 


whether any one of them would be tolerated as the-pro- 
duction of a modern poet. As a good imitation of the 
antient manner, it would find its admirers; but, conſi— 
dered independently as an original, it would be thought 
a careleſs, vulgar, inartificial compoſition. There are 
few who do not read Dr. Percy's own piece, and thoſe 
of other late writers, with more pleaſure, than the oldeſt 
ballad in the collection of that ingenious writer. 

Poetical genius appeared with great luſtre among the 
Scots, at a time when it was obſcured in England. At 
one of the barrenneſt periods of Engliſh literature, Dun- 
bar, Douglas, and Lyndſay, wrote with great elegance, 
as far as the language would admit, and in the true ſpi- 
rit of original poetry. They wanted only a better lan- 
guage, and a more durable dialect, to have become na- 
tional claſſics. With all their beauties, it is difficult to 
read them with patience ; for the neceſlity of continually 
recurring to a gloſſary, cools the ardour which the per- 
uſal of a beautiful paſſage may have excited, and in- 
duces the tired reader to fly to more modern books, 
whoſe gold, equally pure, may be extracted without the 
trouble of an analytical proceſs, ED 

The preſent age, it muſt be owned with regret, is an 
age of literary deception. It is indeed charaQeriſtical of 
an advanced period of letters and refinement, when the 
various modes of writing have, in every department, 
been anticipated, to have recourſe to forgery in order to 
gain attention. Of this every one acquainted with the 


preſent ſtate of literature in England is ſenſible. Chat- 


terton, though the beſt, is not the only imitator and pre- 
tended reſtorer of our antient poets. 


. i 


It will beallowed by all, that a compoſition ought to be 


eſtimated by its abſolute, not its relative merit. And yet 


a poem, which, while it is ſuppoſed to have been written 
three or four centuries ago, is generally read and admir- 
ed, is neglected as foon as it is diſcovered to be a modern 
production. This ſeems to have been the caſe with the 

ä 1 reputed 
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reputed poems of Rowley. That a work ſhould loſe its 


value in the eyes of the antiquary, when it is found to 


wear only a counterfeited ruſt, is not wonderful; but it 
might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that a man of taſte would 
continue to admire it even after the detection. Though 
at the ſame time 1t 1s true, that moſt men have ſo much 
of the antiquarian ſpirit, as to feel an additional pleaſure 
when excellence is united with antiquity. By an effort 
of imagination, we place ourſelves in the age of the au- 
thor, and call up a thouſand collateral ideas, which give 
beauties to his work not naturally inherent. 
Whether the antiquarian taſte in poetry 1s reaſonable 
or unreaſonable, it affords an elegant and a pleaſing 
amuſement to thoſe who poſſeſs it. Miſtakes in matters 


of mere taſte and literature are harmleſs in their conſe- 


quences to ſociety. They have no direct tendency to 
Hurt any intereſt, or corrupt any morals. While there- 
fore they are not likely to become general, they muſt 
not be attacked with virulence. Diſputes in the repub- 
lic of letters; a republic, unlike the political common- 
wealth, ſhould be conducted with gentleneſs. That hu- 
manity of temper, which a ſucceſsful purſuit of learning 
inſpires, would, of itſelf, it might be ſuppoſed, ſecure a 
mild and generous behaviour in literary controverſy. But 
the reverſe has uſually been the caſe. Bentley, Middle- 
ton, Warburton, have ſometimes indulged an irritable 
temper beyond thoſe limits, which, as chriſtians and 
{cholars, they muit have ſeen and approved. They who 
have obſerved the rancour mutually diſplayed in the diſ- 
agreements of the learned, muſt have concluded, if they 
knew not the ſtate of the queſtion, that ſomething of the 
utmoſt conſequence to life, fame, or fortune, was at 
ſtake. Contempt or indignation muſt have taken place, 
when they found that nothing more was agitated, than 
the propriety or impropriety of Greek accents, the ge- 
nuineneſs of ſome fooliſh book, the juſtneſs of a conjee- 
tural emendation, and other ſubjects, which had not the 
Jeaſt tendency to promote or 1njure either ſcience or 
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No. XLVIII on THE MORAL EFFECTS or 
PAINTING” AND PRINTS. 


VERY thing which is capable of affecting the mind 
E in a forcible manner may be rendered ſubſervient 
to the purpoſes of morality. Muſic, and indeed all the 
ſiſter arts, are known to poſſeſs a power of exciting ſen- 
timents of various kinds ; of rouſing the mind to manly 
virtue, or relaxing it to vice and effeminacy. But per- 
haps none are more inſtantaneous or ſubtle in their ope- 
ration than the productions of the art of painting. Every 
one who can ſee, is able to collect the meaning of an ob- 
vious picture, and the tranſition from the eyes to the 
heart is ſhort and rapid. To receive an impreſſion from 
a book, it is neceſſary to read and to reflect; but the idea 
ſuggeſted by a painting is caught at a glanee. 

A liberal and philoſophical ſtateſman, whoſe compre- 
henſive mind attends to the morals no leſs than the finan- 
ces of a nation, will conſider the public exhibition of 
pictures as a matter of national concern. He will uſe 
his influence to cauſe ſuch figures to be repreſented to 
the public, as have a natural tendency to call forth manly 
ſentiments, to diffuſe a love of decency and order, a ſpirit 
of benevolence, honour, honeſty, and patriotic virtue. 
Divines and philoſophers, warriors and ſtateſmen, uſeful 
writers, and good men of all denominations, repreſented 
with all the charms of the pencil, and with all the na- 
tural expreſſion of their countenances, cannot fail to ani- 
mate the boſom with a love of excellence. And it is one 
peculiar advantage, that this eſſect may be produced on 
the rude and the vulgar, on thoſe who have never been 
improved by education, and who are neither able nor in- 
clined to improve themſelves by reading and reflection. 
The encouragement of the arts 1s indeed attended with 
a conſiderable expence ; but while they are made by 
due direction to improve the minds of the people, they 
amply repay it. When they are ſo perverted as to pro- 
duce unmanly ſentiments, or vicious and idle habits, 
; | | 1 they 
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they are, at once, the bane of private life and of a free 
conſtitution. N | 
The world never yet ſaw the equal of our countryman 


Hogarth, in the art of moral painting. The ſcenes, in- 


deed, which he has exhibited, are taken, for the moſt. 


part, though not always, from low life ; but in this re- 
ſpect the painter ſhewed his judgment; not only becauſe 
low life affords a greater abundance and variety of hu- 
mour, but becauſe low life ſtands moſt in need of in- 
ſtruction, and can receive it more eaſily from a picture 
than from oral or written documents. I very much 
doubt, whether the ſermons of a Tillotſon ever diſſuaded 
ſo efficaciouſly from luſt, cruelty, and intemperance, as 
the prints of a Hogarth. _ | | 
The painters of the Dutch or Flemiſh ſchool do indeed 
repreſent low life; but the repreſentations are rather 
amufing than inſtructive. Indeed, I am not ſure that 
they are not injurious to mankind ; for while they-ex- 
hibit men in ſome of the loweſt and moſt humiliating 
forms, they tend to encreaſe his real degradation. It is 
much to be lamented, that the great ſkill which they 
evidently diſplay in the art of painting, was not em- 
ployed in ſubjects more ſuſceptible of elevation. 
Humourous pictures, or prints are, however, too en- 
tertaining to be rejected, while they are reſtrained 
within the limits of decency and good-nature. The 
taſte for them is, in this age and country, very preva- 
lent; but I am ſorry to ſay, that the limits which have 
juſt been mentioned are too little obſerved. Among 
the various methods invented for the gratification of 


Private and party malice, few have been more ſucceſs- 


ful than the caricatura. There is no perſonage how- 
ever exalted, nor character however reſpectable, which 
may not be lowered in the eſtimation of the vulgar, 
by a ludicrous picture exhibited to public view. Some 
action, paſſion, feature, attitude, or dreſs, may be ap- 
plied to the moſt deſerving man, and may render him 
an object of ridicule. A moſt unjuſt perverſion of a 
noble art; but which, it 1s to be feared, will continue 


while the public is led by its taſte for detraction to re- 


ward the artiſt by the purchaſe of his works, however 


defamatory. 1 
. umourous 
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Humouraus prints have been of late very ſucceſsfully 
uſed to ridicule ſome of thoſe extravagancies of dreſs and 
manners, which ariſe from effeminacy of manners, and 
tend to encreaſe it. The figures repreſented have raiſed 
a very natural and innocent laugh, and the ſatire, though 
well pointed and directed, has not uſually been perſonal. 
Nothing can be more laudable, than to exert this very 


efficacious art in rendering folly, vanity, and vice, ob- 


jects of popular derifion. | 

But it muſt be confeſſed, that it is much oftener em- 
ployed in corrupting the heart and tmagination by inde- 
cent figures. And here I cannot help making a com- 
plaint againſt the police of the metropolis, which allows 
ſome of the ſhops in the molt crowded ſtreets to exhibit, 
in their windows, ſuch prints as cannot fail to inflame 
the paſſions of inexperienced youth. Why ſlumbers the 


magiſtrate, or to what purpoſe are the laws and wiſe re- 


gulations of a civilized” ſtate, if we cannot permit our 
children to walk through the public ſtreets of the capital 
without danger of corrupting their morals, merely by 
their looking into a window, which 1s ſo furniſhed as to 
attract the attention of the moſt innocent and unſuſpi- 
cious ? A great and ſucceſſive crowd is uſually aſſembled 
before the print-ſhops, which, while it annoys the honeſt 

aſſenger who is haſtening to tranſact im portant buſineſs, 


is perpetually drinking in a poiſonous draught, of which 


who can tell how malignart and diffuſive may be the 
. canſequences ? Indeed, the print-ſhops which diſplay to 
thouſands in the courſe of every day the moſt inflam ma- 
tory prints, may juſtly be ſtigmatized as the guides to 
the brothel. In ancient times, and in heathen cities, 
we read of the utmoſt precautions taken to preſerve the 
modeſty of young men; and ought not the rulers of 


the greateſt city in the Chriſtian world to blaſh, while 


they connive at a practice, which tends, perhaps more 
than any thing elſe, to debauch the minds of appren- 
tices, clerks, and indeed of all the riſing generation? 
It is certainly a nuiſance, and may legally be removed. 
The intereſt of ſome unconfcientious individual might 
perhaps be injured by leſſening the ſale of his corrupting 
repreſentations; but what is the intereſt of an indivi- 
dual, when placed in competition with the morals of the 

ES multitude ? 
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multitude? If the print-ſhops in a great city were to ex- 
hibit only virtuous prints, they might be highly ſervice- 
able to the cauſe of morality. | | 
The ſerious part of mankind have complained, that 
ſome of the catchpenny periodical publications have of 
late been embelliſhed, a: it is called, with ſuch prints, 
as tend immediately to corrupt private life, and moſt 
eſſentially to injure ſociety. Neither have they appeared 
clandeſtinely, but have boldly ſolicited notice by a de- 
ſcription of their contents in the public advertiſements. 
The ſerious part of mankind have, I ſay, complained, 
and have aſked each other, whether the official guardi- 
ans of religion and decency have been ſo immerſed in 
politics, or ſo engaged in purſuit of preferment, as 
not te have noticed publications which they ought, if 
they poſſeſſed ſufficient influence, to have ſuppreſſed? 
They who have ſons and daughters cannot but appre- 
hend danger, when the moſt licentious pictures are daily 
obtruded on the public eye; and they cannot help think- 
ing, at the ſame time, that the preſervation of the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth deſerves at leaft as much at- 
tention from the legiſlature, as the preſervation of-hares 
and puppies. | 
The art of painting 1s one of thoſe innocent and de- 
lightful means of pleaſure, which Providence has kindly 
afforded to brighten the proſpects of human life. Under 
due reſtrictions, and with proper direction, it may be ren- 
dered ſomething more than an elegant mode of pleaſing 
the eye and the imagination; it may become a very 
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powerful-auxiliary of virtue. p 
It is but juſt to add, that, ſoon after this paper was qi 
rinted, but before it was publiſned, the magiſtrates of — - 
. iſſued orders for the proſecution of ſuch print- = 
ſellers as ſhould exhibit licentious prints in their win- o 
dows. Attempts have alſo been lately made to reſtrain B 
licentious publications; but they have proved abortive; ſu 
and it has been argued, perhaps with too much reaſon, of 
that a public endeavour to impede, will ſerve only to ri 
promote, their circulation. | - 
| r 
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No. XLIX. on THE IMPROPRIETY OF PUB- 


LICLY ADOPTING A NEW TRANSLATION OF. 


THE BIBLE, 


* - Mu * _— wa _—_— 
9 


HE tranſlators of our Bible, it is allowed, had great | 


merit; but, as nothing is begun and perfected at 
the ſame time, it is not ſurpriſing that the tranſlation is 
not exempt from the characteriſtic of all human under- 
takings. Critics, aſſiſted by the labours of the tranſla- 
tors, have proſecuted their inquiries into the Hebrew 
text, and have detected errors in it which they are will- 
ing to magnify into importance. Manuſcripts having 
been collated, and the Hebrew text at laſt aſcertained, 
as far as human ingenuity can aſcertain it, there ſeems, 
at the completion of the labour, to be a with among the 
eritics for a new tranſlation. 


For my own part, if I may venture to give an opinion. 
eontrary to that of the profound collators of Hebrew - 


manuſcripts, I cannot help thinking a new tranſlation 
of the Bible an attempt extremely dangerous, and quite 
unneceſſary. Inſtead of ſerving the cauſe of religion, 
which 1s the oftenfible motive for the wiſh, I am con- 
vinced that nothing would more immediately tend to 

ſhake the faith of many worthy believers. 
Time gives a venerable air to all things, to men, to 
trees, to buildings, and to books. Sacred things ac- 
quire peculiar ſanctity by long duration. A new 
church, with all the embelliſhments. of Grecian archi- 
tecture, is far leſs venerable than the Gothic tower 
_ overgrown with moſs. The preſent tranſlation of the 
Bible derives an advantage from its antiquity greatly 
ſuperior to any which could ariſe from the correction 
of its inacurracies. Imagine a Roman ſenator or war- 
rior, dreſſed out like a powdered beau of modern times. 
Much more care is beſtowed on him in his preſent 
dreſs. He is nicely and accurately arrayed in every 
5 But what is the reſult? He is now pretty, and 
efore he was majeſtic, Juſt ſo, were the Bible cor- 
| L 4 rected 
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rected and modernized, it would probably become more 
ſhewy, and perhaps leſs inaccurate; but it would loſe 
that air of ſanctity, which enables it to make an impreſ- 
Hon which no accuracy could produce. % 
We have received the Bible in the very words in 
which it now ſtands from our fathers ; we have learned 
many paſſages of it by heart in our infancy; we find it 
quoted in ſermons from the earlieſt to the lateſt times ; 
ſo that its phraſe is become familiar to our ear, and we 
ceaſe to be ſtartled at apparent difficulties. Let all this 
be called prejudice ; but it is a prejudice which univer- 
{ally prevails in the middle and lower ranks; and we 
Mould hardly recognize the Bible, were it to be read in 
our churches in any other words than thoſe which-our 
fathers have heard before us. | 25 


It is true, indeed, that ſome very devout and well 


meaning people carry the prejudice too far,' when they 
profeſs to believe, that our tranſlation was written with 
the finger of the Almighty, and thaf to alter a tittle 
of it is to be guilty of blaſphemy. But ſtill, as the 
faith of ſuch perſons is ſtrong, and their intentions 


picus, it would be imprudent to ſhock their minds 


by an innovation, which they could not help conſider- 
ing as an inſult on heaven. If the leſſons in the church 
wee to be read in different words from thoſe which 
they have heard from their infancy, their faith might 
be more endangered than by all the arguments of the 


deifts. And ſuch perſons, though the ſarcaſtic may ſtig- 


matize them as weak brethren, are too valuable mem- 


bers, eſpecially in this age, to be wantonly cut off from 


the body of the church. | | 

But forbearing to urge the air of veneration acquired 
by time, cr the attachments formed by prejudice to the 
Bible, I cannct help thinking, that the preſent tranſla- 
tion Ought to be retained in our churches for its in- 
trinſic beauty and excellence. We have had one ſpe- 


cimen of a new tranſlation of the Bible by a very learn- 
ed and ingenious biſhop. It is exact and curious; but 


4 will venture to ſay it approaches not to the majeſty, 
ſublimity, and fire of the old tranſlation. A reader, 
after going through it, will not upon the whole re- 
ceive ſo deep and laſting an impreſſion from * as 

| rom 
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from the old one with all its imperfections. And it is 
from the general effect of a work that its excellence muſt 
be eſtimated. 4 Go | | 
The poetical paſſages of ſcripture are peculiarly plea- 
ſing in the preſent tranſlation. The language, though 
it is fimple and natural, is rich and expreſſive. Solo- 
mon's Song, difficult as it is to be interpreted, may be 
read with delight, even if we attend to little elſe but 
the brilliancy of the diction; and it is a circumſtance 
which increaſes its grace, that it appears to be quite 
unſtudied. The Pſalms, as well as the whole Bible, 
are literally tranſlated, and yet that tranſlation abounds 
with paſſages exquiſitely beautiful and irreſiſtibly tranſ- 
porting. Even where the ſenſe is not very clear, nor 
the connection of ideas obvious at firſt fight, the mind 
is ſoothed, and the ear raviſned, with the powerful yet 
unaffected charms of the ſtyle. It is not indeed neceſ- 
ſary to enlarge on the excelleneies of the tranſlation in 
eneral; for its beauties are fack as are to be recog- 
nized by feeling more than by deſcription, and it muſt. 
be owned, that they have been powerfully felt by the 
majority of the nation ever ſince the firſt edition. In 
many a cottage and farm-houſe, where the Bible and: 
Prayer- Book conſtitute the library, the ſweet ſongs of 
Iſrael, and the entertaining hiſtories of Joſeph and his. 
brethren, Saul and Jonathan, conſtitute a never-failing- 
ſource of heart-felt pleaſure. OE 
It is falſe refinement, vain philoſophy, and an im- 
moderate love of diſſipation, which cauſes ſo little at- 
tention to be paid to this venerable book in the buſy 
and gay world. If we do not difclaim all belief in its 
contents, it is ſurely a great omiſſion in many gentle- 
men and ladies who wiſh to be completely accompliſhed,. 
or think themſelves ſo already, to be utterly unacquaint- - 
ed with the ſacred volume. It is our duty to inſpect it, 
and it is graciouſly ſo ordered, that our duty in this 
inſtance may be a pleaſure ; for the Bible is truly plea- 
ſing, conſidered only as a collection of very ancient ande 
curious hiſtory and poetry. | 
With reſpe& to the impropriety of appointing a new 
tranſlation to be read in churches, what I have advanced 
on the ſubject is only matter of opinion, and. may per- 
ky. | haps 
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haps be found in the event erroneaus. I ſhall, however, 


very confidently ſay, that innovations of this kind are of 


the higheſt importance, and may probably be attended 


with the moſt violent concuſſions. They ought there- 


fore to be attempted only when there is an abſolute ne- 
ceſlity for them , and after the matureſt deliberation. 
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JO amuſements are more eaſily attainable, and at- 
| tended with more ſolid ſatis faction and fewer in- 
conveniencies, than the literary. In theſe late ages, 
there is ſcarcely a ſubject, which can reaſonably excite 
human curioſity, on which ſatisfactory information 
may not be acquired by the peruſal of books, which, 


from their multitude, are obvious to all who are diſ- 


poſed to give them their attention. Poetry, hiſtory, 
eloquence, and philoſophy, in all its ramifications, are 
conſtantly at hand, and ready to gratify the mental ap- 
petite with every elegant variety of intellectual ſuſte- 
nance. 'The imagination can at all times call up, by 
the medium of books, the moſt vivid repreſentations 
of every object, which the phyſical and moral world 
have been known to produce. Exempt from the in- 
conveniencies of foreign travel, from the dangers of a 
military life, from the narrow eſcapes of the voyager, 
and from the tumult of political engagements, the ſtu- 
dent can enjoy, in the comfortable retreat of his library, 
all that has employed the active faculties of man in every 

department of life. | | 
As a ſource of a very lively, as well as a pure plea- 
ſure, reading 1s become the conſtant amuſement of that 
conſiderable part of the community, whom the circum - 
ſtances of profeſſion, ſex, or inclination, have confined 
to à ſedentary life. The age is ſaid to be diſſipated, 
and the moſt ſuperficial obſervation will juſtify the 
complaint. Yet it muſt, on the other hand, be ac- 
knowledged, that it is moſt extenſively enlightened. 
| | cs Books, 


Books, that poſſeſs originality and real merit, are ftill 
encouraged, Circulating libraries, furniſhed with va- 
luable as well as trifling works, and ſocieties eſta- 
bliſhed for the purchaſe of new publications,. abound 
throughout the kingdom. The ſtream of national 


Knowledge is certainly diffuſe ; nor is there ſufficient 


reaſon to aſſert, what ſome have maintained, that it is 
become ſhallow by diffuſion. If the productions of 
thoſe who have gone before are richer and more ſolid, 
it reflects not diſgrace on their followers, whoſe diſ- 
coveries are anticipated by the firſt inveſtigators, He 
who firſt opens the mine, will return laden with trea- 
ſure at an eaſy rate. He who ſucceeds may, with more 
ſagacity and labour, acquire leſs; nor ſhould it detract 
from his praiſe, that he brings forth little where little 
remained, 
In this advanced ſtage of literature, much of the ſtu- 
dent's life is neceſſarily employed in retracing the pro- 
reſs of thoſe who have preceded him. He heaps up 
B and has often little time, even if he has 
inclination and ability, to communicate it in a cor- 
rect and graceful manner. There is little doubt, but 
that many of the literati, who have never written, are 
at leaſt equal in the extent of their knowledge to the 
writers whom they ſtudy and admire. They have 
never written, perhaps, from indolence, and perhaps 
from a want of a power to utter, with agreeable faci- 
lity, what they apprehend with clearneſs. Theſe muſt 
be ſupplied with a conſtant ſucceſſion of books; and 
it is found by experience, that few books pleaſe more 
cordially, or at leaſt excite attention more forcibly, 
than thoſe of contemporary authors. It appears then, 
that, for the ſake of the learned as well as the com- 
mon reader, the multiplication of books, though it has 
ſometimes been lamented, ought, upon the whole, to 
be encouraged. No one is compelled to read what he 
does not approve. A ſumptuous entertainment is pre- 
pared, nor ſhould the gueſt find fault with the number 
or variety of the diſhes. They are all laid before him 
with deſign to give him pleaſure, and it is eaſy to ſelect 
that which 1s capable of affording it, and to refuſe alt 
that is inſipid or diſguſtful. | | | 
8 L 6 Modern. 
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Modern authors are naturally diſpoſed to juſtify to 
themſelves and others the addition which they make to 
the number of books. They are unwilling to ſuppoſe, 
that every ſubject is anticipated; that all the avenues to 
fame are cloſed ; that the knowledge acquired by ſtudy, 
and adorned by the expreſſion of genius, is incapable 
of obtaining its proper reward, the praiſe of every in- 
genuous and congenial mind. Literary productions 


continue, therefore, to multiply, and every writer finds 


ſome plauſible apology for preſenting to the public an 
additional volume. | | 75 


— 
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8 T HE ſacred writers, the heathen philoſophers, all 


who have either thought or written with ſolidity, 


have agreed that man is born to trouble, and that few 
and evil are his days. The- moral poet Euripides has 
ſaid, that to be a Man is a ſufficient plea for being mi- 
ſerable; and who, indeed, has not felt this truth ? 

Yet it is at the ſame time true, that the kind hand 
of Providence has ſcattered flowers as well as thorns in 
the road of life; and the great ſkill required, is to 
ſelect thoſe that are perennial, thoſe that do not bud, 
blow, and wither in a day, from thoſe that ſhine with 
tranſient luſtre, or conceal poiſonous qualities under a 
vivid foliage. | 

Among the many arguments for a claſſical and com- 
prehenſive education, there are few which ought to have 
a greater weight, than that it enables thoſe who enjoy 
the benefit of it, to deiive the pureſt, the ſweeteſt, the 
moſt elegant, and the leaſt injurious pleaſures from them- 
jelves and from reflection. The man of taſte and learn- 
ing creates, as it were, a little world of his own, in which 
he exerciſes his faculties; and he feels his moſt exalted 
iatisfactions ariſing from things, the exiftence of which 
is ſcarcely known to the vulgar mind. 1 
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The parent in the middle ranks of life, who is able 
to place his ſon above dependence, contributes: more to. 
his real happineſs, when he gives him a taſte for the 
claſſics, and for ſtudies which will exalt his nature, 
than when, by making him a trader without a gentle- 
man's education, he affords him an opportunity of 
hereafter ſhining in the mean magnificence of wealth,. 
unaccompanied with elegance and liberality. To poſ- 
ſeſs thouſands with the narrow ſpirit of a mere ſtock- 
jobber, can add but little real happineſs. But to poſ- 
ſeſs a juſt taſte for a Virgil, and for the other fine 
writers whom the world has long admired ; to be ca- 
pable of feeling their beauties, with only the common 
comforts and conveniences of life, will confer an ele- 
gance and dignity of mind; and will cauſe a finer plea- 
ſure than was ever known to a Craſſus or a Clive. 

Where, indeed, ſhall we find objects capable of at- 
taching the mind in every flage of life, in every con- 
dition, In every time, in every place, but in the walks 
of literature? Theſe ſtudies, ſays Cicero, in a paſ- 
ſage which can never be too often repeated, afford 
nouriſhment to our youth, delight our old age, adorn 
_ proſperity, ſupply a refuge in adverſity, are a conſtant 
ſource of pleaiure at home, are no impediment while 
abroad, attend us in the night-ſeaſon, and accompany 
us in our travels and retirements. The great ſtateſ- 
man ſpoke the dictates of his own experience. To his 
hours of dejection and privacy, we owe many of his 
fineſt philoſophical treatiſes, in the compoſition of 
which he a while forgot his own and his country's ca- 
lamity. | | 

Deep ſorrow is known to ſeek ſolitude for indulgence, 
Company may diſſipate the lighter cares, but it ap- 
pears like mockery to real woe, Add to this, that to 
mix with company while under the influence of grief, 
unleſs it is the company of familiar friends, is a vio- 
lation of the rules of propriety, ſince it tends to throw 
a damp on that cheerfulneſs, to promote which is one 
of the ends of ſociety. But ſolitude invites to reading; 
and amid the Jun variety of books, ſome one may 
always be found in uniſon with our own temper. In 
the retirements of our library, no inſolent intruder can 
| upbraid 
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-upbraid us for diſinelination or incapacity to taſte con- | to 
vivial enjoyment; There we may find balſam for every ita 
wound of the mind, and a lenient medicine for every uti 
diſeaſe. © | 5 be 
When the proſpects which preſent themſelves in the Jes 
common road of life are — and dreary, the man of It 
taſte can flep aſide into the elyſium of poeſy, and tread tot 
the flowery paths, and view the gilded ſcenes which tril 
fancy raiſes with the magic of enchantment. The in- 
genious biographer of the poet Gray has informed us, — 
that the moſt approved productions of his friend were 
brought forth ſoon aſter the death of one whom the poet Ne 


loved. Sorrow led him to ſeek for ſolace of the muſe. 
That the muſe ſmiled on her votary, every reader of 
taſte has already acknowledged. Sacred hiſtory has 
acquainted us with the power of muſic over the paſ- 
ſions, and there 1s little doubt but the verſe as well as 
the lyre of David, can ſooth the troubled ſpirits to 
repoſe. | SLE 

It is difficult to be attached to the common objects 
of human purſuit, without feeling the ſordid. or the 
troubleſome paſſions. But in the purſuits of learning, 
all is liberal, noble, generous. They require and pro- 
mote that comprehenſive mode of thinking, which over- 
looks the little and mean occupations of the vulgar mind. 
To the man of philoſophical obſervation, the world ap- 
pears as a theatre, in which the buſy actors toil and 
weary themſelves for his amuſement. He ſees the emp- 
tineſs of many objects which are ardently purſued ; he 
is acquainted with the falſe glitter that ſurrounds him ; 
he knows how ſhort and unſubſtantial are the good and 
evil that excite all the ardour of purſuit and abhor- 
rence ; and can therefore derive a degree of delight from 
reflection, of which they who are deeply, and even ſuc- 
ceſsfully intereſted in them, can never participate, Not- 
withſtanding the charms of opulence, Socrates and 
Epictetus have attracted more admirers, and probably 
enjoyed more tranquillity of mind, than the richeſt pub- 

lican of Athens and Rome. | 
It is true, that learning ſhould be purſued as a qua- 
lification for the ſeveral profeſſions of civil life; but 
excluding the motives of intereſt and ambition, it is 
2 | to 
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to be cultivated for its own ſake, by thoſe who under- 
ſtand and wiſh to enjoy, under every circumſtance, the 
utmoſt attainable happineſs. Next to religion, it is the 
beſt and ſweeteſt ſource of comfort in thoſe hours of de- 
jection, which every mortal muſt ſometimes experience. 
It conſtitutes one of the moſt ſolid pillars to ſupport the 
tottering fabric of human felicity, and commonly con- 
tributes as much to virtue as to happineſs. 
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No. LII. on THE EXCELLENCE OF LORD 
BACON AS A MORALIST. 
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O acts are ſo truly our own as thoſe of the un- 
derſtanding. The world has long agreed in ad- 
miration of Alexander, Cæſar, and Charles of Swe- 
den; and the remark. of Cicero ſeems not to have oc- 
curred to them, that the glory of a general is in great 
meaſure derived from the merit of thoſe who obey 
him, and that a thouſand contingencies muſt conſpire, 
to give efficacy to the beſt concerted plans of military 
operation. | 

But the works of genius are commonly produced in 
ſolitude. The mind forms its own defign, and pur- 
ſues within 1tſelf all the methods that conduce to its ac- 
'compliſhment. Fortune has little influence in retarding 
or promoting its purpoſes. If, then, the proportion of 
glory, which ought to redound to an individual, is to 
be eſtimated by perſonal merit, independently of exter- 
nal aid and accidental events, the triumphs of ingenuity 
muſt be held more honourable than the triumphs of va- 
lour, and a conqueſt of the intellectual world more wor- 
thy the dignified page of hiſtory, than the ſubjection of 
the terraqueous globe. Such a conqueror 1s the great 
Bacon; and when the world ſhall have corrected its er- 
roneous judgment, he will be placed in a rank ſuperior 
to the ſon of Philip. 3 | 

A popular hiſtorian of England has, however, de- 
preciated the merit of this glory of our nation. Hume 
| N ER has 
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has plainly pronoonced him inferior to the Florentine 
philoſopher Galilæo; and he attributes the great ap- 
plauſe that has been paid to him, to the illiberal par- 
tiality of our national ſpirit. Something more rea- 
ſonable than the ſuggeſtions of this ſpirit will prompt 
many to attribute his detraction to national envy. 

Ihe teſtimony of foreigners, who cannot be bĩaſſed 
by this prejudice, 1s truly honourable to our great phi- 


loſopher. Baco Verulamius, for ſo they call him, is 


more frequently mentioned, and with, higher applauſe, 
than the ingenious philoſopher of Italy, Great as 
have been the praiſes beſtowed on Bacon in his own 
country, they have never reached the high encomiums 
of foreign univerſities, FOES 

It was the great miftake of Ariſtotle to have accom - 
modated his Phybe⸗ to his logic, inſtead of rendering 
his logic ſubſervient to his phyſics; and, as the critics 


have obſerved, by inverting the natural order of 


things, to have ſubjected the end to the means. To 
remove this error, our philoſopher invented his u 
organum, in which he teaches to reaſon by induction; 
a more effectual method of eliciting truth, than the 
antiquated” and trifling forms of a perfect ſyllogiſm. 
This work is acknowledged to be his maſter- piece; 
and its beneficial effect in aſcertaining ſcience, by re- 
ducing it to the teſt of experiment, is alone ſufficient to 
entitle him to all the fame he enjoys. 

But his predominant excellence in promoting the 
ſcience of nature, ſeems almoſt to have abſorbed his 
glory as a moraliſt. His genius, however, formed to 
penetrate into all ſubjects on which it directed its 
beams, made thoſe diſcoveries in common life and 


common manners, which, it might be ſuppoſed, would 


be leſs likely te occur to the deep and recluſe ſpecu- 
lator than to the man of bufineſs. In all his moral 
writings there is a ſolidity of remark, which enables 
the reader to ſelect ſomething uſeful on every peruſal. 
It is this original and ſubſtantial excellence, which 
ives a grace to his writings, not to be deformed by 
a ſtyle by no means uniformly elegant; though Sir 
Richard Baker, whoſe taſte, however, was not equal 
to his knowledge, aſſerts of it, that Bacon has written 
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in ſo ſweet a ſtyle, that, like manna, it pleaſes every 


| palate. 


Men of profound ſcience commonly excel more in 
judgment than in wit. But Bacon is acknowledged to 
have diſplayed a very conſiderable degree of wit in his 
moral Jucubrations. Rapin ſays, there is more of it 
in his ethics, than in any of his writings; for which, I 


think, a reaſon may eaſily be aſſigned. Obſervations 


on men and manners admit a playful ingenuity of 
thought; but the features of ſevere ſcience are not often 
to be relaxed by the ſallies of a ſportive fancy. 

I have often regretted, that ſo ſagacious an under- 


ſtanding was not more frequently employed in ſpeca- 


lations more generally uſeful, than thoſe ſublime ſub- 
jects of ſcience which are unconnected with practice. 
Had he employed that ſubtilty of obſervation, in re- 
marking and deſcribing manners, which is conſpicu- 
ous in ſome uſeleſs conjectures in natural philoſophy, 
there is little doubt but the world would have received 
great light, where light is moſt wanted, in the art of 
regulating our paſſions, and the conduct of life. The 


little he has left us is an invaluable treaſure; and the 


works I ſhould moſt wiſh to recover, if all his produc- 
tions were loft, is the Moral Eſſays. 

The Advancement of Learning, though much leſs 
read than the ſuperficial works of later times, is one of 
the moſt entertaining and improving books in the lan- 
guage. 'The remarks in it ſtrike the mind with ſuch 
an evidence of conviction, that the truth diſcovered 
pleaſes like that derived from mathematical demon- 
ſtration. The thoughts of Bacon have this peculiar 
excellence, that they not only pleaſe and convince by 
their juſtneſs, but lead the mind to think till farther 


on the ſubjeR, and aſfiſt it in its efforts. Not like the 


trifling writer, who is forced to make the moſt advant- 
age of a good idea by dilating it, as the gold - beater ex- 
tends a little gold; Bacon leaves the reader to comment 


on a ſolid reflection, when he has once given it utter- 


ance in a clear and conciſe expreſſion. 

His reputation as an hiſtorian, though great during 
his life, ſeems gradually to have declined, and is now 
nearly loſt. His Reign of Henry the Seventh 1s = 

re 
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read by thoſe whoſe veneration for him induces them to 


acquaint themſelves with all his works. | 
Whatever defects the prevalence of a bad taſte may 
have occaſioned in ſome of his productions, we may 
compare them all together to a venerable pile of Gothic 
architecture, which, though it has not to boaſt the 
grace of Grecian elegance, or the finery of the Chineſe 
ſtyle, poſſeſſes a ſolidity and ſubſtance, which will 
cauſe it to endure when, not one ſtone ſhall be left upon 
* in the edifices of a more refined or oſtentatious 
taſte. | | 
When we compare this great man's writings with 
ſome of the weakneſſes of his life, we are tempted to 
exclaim with a modern delineator of characters, Alas, 


poor human nature |! 


No. LIII. on THE CHOICE or A PROFESSION. 


2 Sz 


UCH has, been ſaid on the neceflity of diſco- 
| vering the genius at a puerile age, and of con- 
ſulting nature in the choice of a profeſſion. Yet, after 
all, chance. uſually determines the boy's deſtination. 
It is, indeed, by no means eaſy to find in the child 
the diſtinguiſhing. excellence of the future man. The 
mind, in the courſe of a few years, appears to undergo 
a total renovation. Different faculties, like different 
trees, put forth the bloſſoms which preſage the fruit, 
at earlier or later' periods, according to ſome interior 
arrangement, which eludes reſearch. 'They who have 
taken the moſt pains to learn the natural propenſity of 
the young mind, and have been led by ſome ſtriking 
appearance to chuſe a future employment for it, have 
found their pupils no more {kilful or ſucceſsful, than 
thoſe who were directed to the ſame plan merely by 
fortuitous circumſtances. Few parents, and few ſu- 
perintendants of education, are capable of forming 
this judgment; a judgment that muſt proceed from an 


intimate knowledge of the human heart, and a long 
experience 
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experience of the changes produced in it by time and 
accidents. $ | 


But it 1s leſs difficult to diſcover the advantages and 


diſadvantages of the various employments of life, than 
to point out thoſe who are formed by nature to fill them 
with honour. „ 85 

The clerical profeſſion ſeems to be well adapted to 
promote the happineſs of him who can command his 


paſſions, and who is of a contented diſpoſition. Such 


a one is a Chriſtian philoſopher, and poſſeſſes the 
agreeable privilege of inſtructing his fellow - creatures 
in moral, philoſophical, and religious truths. He is 
at liberty to purſue one of the pleaſanteſt and the moſt 


tranquil paths of life, that which leads through the 
quiet, yet diverſified regions of learning. He is uſually . 


reſpected much more than thoſe whoſe: birth and for- 
tunes have placed them in a higher ſphere. He is more 
a maſter of his time, that invaluable poſfeflion, than 
the reſt of the buſy world, becauſe his engagements are 
at an- appointed ſeaſon. But if to accumulate money, 
either from the neceſſity of providing for a family, or 
from avarice, be his object, he will find himſelf miſe. 


rable, becauſe he is placed in a ſituation, where his 


defire cannot often be gratified with eaſe and honour. 
The ſtipends of the moſt uſeful part of the clergy, thoſe 
who officiate, are often not greater than the earnings 
of a hireling mechanic. Vet an appearance of a com- 


petency muſt be ſupported by the curate, not from, 


pride alone, but from a laudable deſign of accompliſn- 


ing the purpoſes of his profeſſion. In vain- will he 


preach, in vain will he ſet a good example, if a mean 
appearance and mode of living contradict the received 
opinions of congruity, and produce contempt. | There 
are indeed rich preferments,; but theſe, it is obſerved, 
do not uſually fall to merit as the reward of it, but 
are laviſned where intereſt and family connection put 
in their irreſiſtible claim. They ſeem, 1a this age, to 
be conſidered as ſupplemental proviſions for the younger 
brothers of opulent and noble families. He, there- 
fore, who has neither intereſt nor connections, mult 


learn, when he enters on this profeſſion, to view he 
7 goods 
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goods of this world in the light in which they have 
been conſidered by the wiſeſt and the beſt of mortals. 

More families have been raiſed to civil eminence by 
the ſtudy. of the law, than by any other purſuit. Riches 
and honours have been profufely accumulated on its 
ſucceſsful profeſſors. The multiplication of ſtatutes, 
and the variety of forms in modern times, have indeed 
rendered the ftudy uncommonly intricate and labori- 
ous, and it ſeems therefore to merit uncommon rewards, 
But diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs is neceſſarily confined to few, 
and many have worn out a good conſtitution in per- 
uſing books of all others the leaſt amuſing, without any 
return of honour or of profit. In this age the profeſ- 
fon is overrun by the multitude of nominal, if not 
real ſtudents. Formerly the heir to a good eſtate was 
brought up to little elſe than fox-hunting, and to be 
in at the death, and to water the guorum ten miles 
round, were the objects of his higheſt ambition; but 
now he is uſually entered at an inn of court, adviſed 
to read Blackſtone, and called to the bar, And though 
he ſhould: never ſucceed there, yet it is certainly bet- 
ter to let a young man have a profeſſion to employ his 
thoughts, than to ſuffer him to live in idleneſs and 
vice. When, after a life of uſefai labour, the advo- © 
cate is rewarded with a judge's appointment, his labour 
does not ceaſe. Eaſe, his proper recompence, remains 
fill at a diftance. Perhaps, during the time of buſi- 
neſs, there are few employments more irkfome' and 
unhealthy. FThe truly valuable rewards are indeed 
ſeldom obtained in the law, till age and application 
have weakened the powers of perception; and when 
theſe are decayed, what are external advantages? Up- 
on the whole, we may conclude, that though the pro- 
feſſion of the law, when. attended with ſucceſs, is lu- 
crative, and well adapted to raiſe and eſtabliſh a family, 
it is ſetdom conſiſtent with perſonal tranquillity. 

The preparation for the practice of phyſic is by no 
means agreeable. A philoſopher may indeed attend a 
diſſection with pleaſure, as affording an opportunity 
for the obſervation of nature; but it muſt always be diſ- 


guſting to view the loathſome objects of an infirmary. 
2 | | Yet 
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Yet this diſcipline is neceſſary; for books alone are of 
little uſe. After all the expence and labour of edu- 
cation, it is mortifying to the ſenſibility of merit to 
obſerve thoſe chiefly encouraged, who have little elſe 
to recommend them than confidence and external grace 


of behaviour. He whoſe ſolid knowledge induces him 


to ſpeak with diſſidence on the ſucceſs of a preſcrip- 
tion, 1s thought by the generality leſs able than the 
bold pretender. With all this phyſiological ſcience, 
if he has not the addreſs to conciliate the whims of fa- 
ſhion on his fide, bis ſenſe of feeling will ſeldom be 
ſoothed by the grateful application of a fee, Men of 

ſenſe may reſpe& him, but he muſt be enriched by old 
women and fools. When, however, he is ſufficiently - 
employed, it muſt be an additional pleaſure to the na- 
tural ſatisfaction of ſucceſs, to find his own emojument 
ariſing from giving eaſe to the diſtreſſed. Yet it is by 
no means adviſeable, that any ſhould be trained to this 
profeſſion, who do not poſſeſs ſuch a degree of inde- 
pendence, as may enable them to be eaſy under the ne- 
glect of a capricious world. 43.5% 
The army affords a fine aſylum for thoſe ſpirits, which 
are too reſtleſs for domeſtic life. But though it has 


many charms for a warm imagination, it ſ-ems little 


adapted to give ſolid comfort at any time, much leſs in 
the ſeaſon of infirmity and in old age. It is happy for 
the commonwealth, as things are now conſtituted, that 
the acknowledged gentility of the, grofeſſion oblitera e 
the ſenſe of its hardſhips. : 

Still leſs ſuited to afford tranquil pleaſure, the navy 
is yet always ſupplied even by thoſe who have eaſe and 
affluence at home. To be confined with a crowd for 
many months in a wooden machine, is a ſituation which 
nothing but uſe and example could render tolerable. 
This lot, however, muſt fall to ſome ; and it does r.ot 
appear, that they to whom it has fallen are leſs happy 
than the reſt of mankind. Providence wiſely and kindly 
fits the diſpoſition to external circumſtances. 5. 

The employment of merchandiſe is commonly eſteem- 
ed leſs liberal than any of theſe ; and it is tzu2, that 
the preparation for it, and the arts of keeping and 
improving money, have a tendency to contract the ſen- 

| ; timents. 
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timents. The profeſſions have ſome connection with 
public ſpirit, with ſcience and philanthropy. The 
trader's views ſeem to center in private emolument ; 
and though he is highly beneficial to the community, 
it ſeems not from intention ; on the contrary, he ap- 

ears ever ready to take advantage of it without in- 
jury to his character, and conſequently to his intereſt. 

Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that, in our commercial 
country, and in the preſent age, the mercantile orders 
have frequently ſhewn themſelves truly honourable and 
enlightened ; and he would act imprudently and ridi- 
culouſly, who ſhould ſlight a good opportunity of in- 
troducing his ſon to a ſucceſsful merchandiſe, merely 


becauſe it has not been held ſo liberal as the profeſſion 


of him who ſtarves with a doctor's degree. i 
All the occupations of life are found to have their 
advantages and diſadvantages admirably adapted to 
preſerve the juſt equilibrium of happineſs. This we 
may confidently affert, that, whatever are the incon- 
veniences of any of them, they are all preferable to a 
life of inaction; to that wretched liſtleſſneſs, which is 
conſtrained to purſue pleaſure as a buſineſs, and by 
rendering it the object of ſevere and unvaried attention, 


deſtroys its very eſſence. 
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No. LIV. oN AFFECTATION OF THE CHa- 
| | RACTER OF SPORTSMEN, 


X NIMALS that are hurtful to man, and are 
therefore deſtroyed by him, ſeem to have an in- 
ſtinctive knowledge of their enemy, and avoid his ap- 
roach before they can have experienced his power or 
1s contrivance. Man likewiſe poſſeſſes a counteracting 
inſtint, which leads him to the receſſes of the foreſt, 
and bears him with alacrity through all the dangers and 
fatigues of a chace. 
This inſtin& was neceſſary to his ſubſiſtence, as well 
as defence, in the ſavage ſtate; for the prey that he 


caught was his only food. Implanted in his conſti- 
2 | tution, 
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tution, it continues to operate with great force, even 
when he is advanced to a condition in which his wants 
are ſupplied by the inventions of civiliſed life. 
In our country, Where every improvement of life is 
carried to an exalted height, the inſtinct of the hunter 
is certainly not deſtroyed by the new propenſities which 
are ſuperinduced in a ſtate of civilization. There is 
ſcarcely an individual of thoſe who are not refined to a 
very uncommon degree, who delights not in the ſports 
of the field. The rich muſt not flatter themſelves 
with an idea that their taſte is peculiar to themſelves ; 
for there is really no taſte more vulgar, and more pre- 
valent among the loweſt orders, than the taſte for de- 
ſtroying noxious animals, protected by the legiſlature 
for the amuſement of the wealthy, The mechanic 
leaves, without remorſe, the employment which 1s to 
ſupport himſelf and his family, to follow the Eſquire 
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| in the chace of a fox, and would rather ſhoot a phea- 


ſant or inſnare a trout, than earn a guinea, The glee 
with which he recounts the adventures of the purſuit, 
proves it to be a pleaſure congenial to his heart, 

A wiſe politician, who did not wiſh to monopoliſe 
the delights of the chace, would encourage this natural 
propenſity among the vagabond and the unemployed. 
For beſides its utility in the deſtruction of vermin, it 
tends to infuſe a ſpirit, a hardineſs, and a ſubtilty, 
well ſuited to qualify ſuch perſons for the dangers and 
the hardſhips, the contrivances and the ſtratagems, of 
a naval and military life. A man who is excluded 
from more liberal employments by the lowneſs of his 
ſtation, may render himſelf a uſeful member of ſociety 
by catching moles and hares, rats and foxes, 

But it is really no leſs ridiculous than lamentable, 
that the heir to an eſtate, the man of education, ſhould 
forego the honours and pleaſures of ſocial, civil, and 
literary exertions, merely to enjoy the delight of j join- 
ing a pack of hounds in the deſtruction of a helpleſs 
animal. Yet the truth is, this inſtinct, as I venture to 
call it, cperates with great violence among thoſe whoſe 
opportunities for improvement might enable them to 
ſubd ue every leſs laudable relic of ſavage humanity. _ 

The 
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The nobles of our land, whoſe example might have 

a ſalutary influence in diſſeminating every uſeful qua- 
lity, are ſometimes deſtitute of all ideas of excellence 
beyond the ſphere of a ſtable. They indeed indulge 
their propenſities of this kind without controu!. The 
laws are on their fide, and the poor man is prevented 
from deſtroying the vermin that fattens on his ſubſtance. 
The game-laws are, however, confeſſed by thoſe who 
enact them, to be a diſgrace to an enlightened age. At 


the ſame time that they infringe 'on liberty, they 


argue a very conſiderable degree of barbariſm. 
The love of rural ſports, with all their appendages 

of horſes, dogs, and jockies, is at preſent carried ſo 
far, that the gentleman by birth labours to lower him- 
ſelf to the rank of a huntſman, and even dreſſes him- 
ſelf in the garb of an oſtler. It would not, in the pre- 
ſent day, be ſurpriſing to meet a privy-counſellor or a 
judge in the exterior of a whipper-in. | 

And why ſhould they be cenſured ? ſays the pre- 
tender to ſuperior reaſon. Is a man leſs honeſt or leſs 
learned, according to any difference in his dreſs? 
It is certain that, if the world were filled with philo- 
ſophers, it would be a circumſtance of little moment. 
But every thing that lowers the great in the eyes of 
the vulgar, injures ſociety by diſturbing the ſettled 
climax of ſubordination. The vulgar are awed into 
ſubmiſſion by no methods ſo effectually, as by a reſpect- 
able outſide. Were a clergyman, for inſtance, to aſ- 
cend the pulpit in the dreſs of a jockey, ſuch a dreſs 
as ſome are ſeen to wear on the week-days,- he might 
ſpeak with the tongue of an angel, and yet be diſre- 
garded. His appearance, even on other occaſions, in 
the livery of a iportſman, though it may make him 
paſs for a knowing one, and recommend him to his 
patron, will degrade him among his pariſhioners, and 
render his order contemptible. 
The influence of dreſs on manners is conſiderable, 
though not much attended to by the moraliſt. Horace 
indeed relates, that when Eutrapelus wiſhed to do any 
one an injury, he gave him fine clothes. 'The cauſe 


of an effect thus produced in the diſpoſition by the 2 
| terna 


ternal habit, is, that the mind inſenſibly adopts ſome- 


thing of the character it perſonates. There is a natu- 


ral love of congruity, which inſenſibly cauſes the beha- 


viour to correſpond with the dreſs. He who aſſumes all 
the externals of low life, will ſoon exhibit proofs of 
internal abaſement. If the peer condeſcends to ſpend 
his days in a ftable, and to dreſs like his groom, he 
will ſoon differ from him in thoſe circumſtances alone 
which render his degeneracy more conſpicuous and 
deteſtable. It will not be thought calumny to aſſert, 
that our own times have exhibited ſome melancholy ex- 
amples of this diſgraceful humiliation, | 

A taſte-for the pleaſures of the race is indeed juſtified 
by the example of a moſt refined people. But the 
Greeks, it 1s imagined, did not adopt it as affording 


an opportunity for gaming. In our age and nation, 
it is warmly patronized by the illuſtrious and noble, 


not from liberal but mean views; and it is frequented 
by thoſe infernal wretches, whoſe profeſſion it is to 
take advantage of their ſuperiors folly, And theſe, 
by a ſtrange event, are admitted to familiarity with 
the great, whoſe wealth they pillage, and whoſe prin- 
ciples they corrupt. The ſtand, or gallery at a horſe- 
race, has been very juſtly likened to a Pandemonium, 
Rural ſports, alſo, when not purſued with an atten- 
tion greater than their importance will admit, nor as 


the buſineſs of life, afford a healthy and a manly re- 


laxation, But when all the circumſtances which relate 
to them are conſidered with a ſeriouſneſs, and pur- 
ſued with an ardour, which momentous buſineſs only 
can juſtify, the moraliſt cannot help lamenting that 
ſo much induftry is miſplaced. When they lead 
the rich. and liberal into company and occupations 
which degrade their dignity, he cannot but expreſs an 
indignant ſentiment. He fees with regret, at a time 


when national virtue is particularly required, ſome of 


thoſe who have moſt influence in a nation, totally en» 


gaged with dogs, horſes, and grooms. | 


To value a noble animal tor its uſe, to. admire it 


for its beauty and ſwiftneſs, to love it for its generous - 


alacrity in the ſervice of man, is natural and reaſonable. 
Vor. I. M | It 
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It is indeed the mark of an amiable diſpoſition, to ob- 1 
ſerve and to be pleaſed with the manners and actions ME 
of the poor animals whom nature has ſubjected to our th 
command. If fidelity and generoſity are lovely qua- 
lities, the dog and the horſe have a peculiar claim to Per 
a ſhare of affection. But they who circumſcribe their 8 
ideas within the verge of a ſtable, who prefer the 1 
company of their irrational animals to the ſociety of th 
a fellow- creature, ſeem to be in danger of gradually - 
aſſimilating with the nature of their beaſts, and of ac- 88 
quiring a degree of brutal ferocity. : 5 tos 
ö la 
No. LV. oN THE VANITY AND FOLLY OF - 
DEPARTING FROM OUR PROPER SPHERE TO ur 
BECOME AUTHORS AND ORATORS, WITH. hi 
OUT PREVIOUS AND SUFFICIENT PREPA=- = 
' RATION, F1 fo 
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T has been obſerved, that the writer who declaims ch 
againſt vanity, is probably, at the ſame time, under 
its influenc+.. There are however ſome ſpecies of va- -- tis 
nity, which, in compariſon with others, are not only we 
excuſable, but almoſt laudable. The vanity of wiſh- we 
ing to appear in print, when the perſon who entertains thi 
it has been well educated, and is free from the neceſl= the 
ſity of attention to any particular buſineſs for his ſup- if 
ort, frequently operates as a ſtimulus to induſtry, and wa 
induſtry ſeldom fails of becoming, in ſome mode or me 
other, beneficial. If he, who is really a ſtudent by the 
rofeflion, feels an ambition to become an author, uſu 
though he ſhould fail through the defect of his abili- hay 
ties, yet he cannot be ſaid to have acted out of cha- ma 
racer; neither does it often happen, that the time and i 
attention, which he has given to his work, is ruinous ww 
to himſelf or family: for ſtudy is his employment, ma 
and he has been labouring in his vocation. He has not 
innocently amuſed, and perhaps improved himſelf, un: 


though ala: 
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though unable to communicate with ſueceſs theſe ad- 


vantages to others. His vanity may be pardoned, 
though the fruits of it cannot be praiſed, 

But it is common in this age to find traders, and 
even manufacturers of a very ſubordinate rank, ſo faſ- 
cinated with the brilliancy of literary fame, or ſo over- 
run with what has been called the itch of ſcribbling, 
that they devote that time and thought to tagging 


wretched rhymes, or penning paltry proſe, which ought 


to be ſpent in providing food and cloathing for them- 
ſelves and their families, 

The unfortunate man, who has once contracted this 
lamentable diſtemper, immediately feels an averſion for 
his trade or manual employment. He conſiders him-_ 
ſelf as a great natural genius, who has been brought 
up by his injudicious parents to a buſinefs far beneath 
him, and for which he is totally unfit. He is too de- 
licate for hard or diſagreeable labour, and too volatile 


for the phlegmatic employment of a counter or a count- 


ing-houſe. But it is a certain truth, that we ſeldom 
ſucceed in the mode of life which we do not love ; 
and diſtreſs of every kind is the certain conſequence of 
this miſplaced induſtry. | | 

I wiſh the literary trader or mechanic to conſider, 
how very much out of character a ſtudent by profeſſion 
would appear, were he to invade the province of the 


workſhop, and to lay down the pen and the book for 


the chiſel or the hammer, or. the laſt, or the needle, or 


the trowel. He would ſucceed but ill in his ſtudies, 


if he choſe to ſpend his time at the counter and in the 
warehouſe, inſtead of the library; and the trader and 
mechanic may aſſure themſelves, that, notwithſtanding 
the flattering ſuggeſtions of their own vanity, they 
uſually appear no leſs abſurd, and ſucceed no leſs un- 
happily, in writing verſes, than the ſtudent would in 
making a ſhoe, or retailing cheeſe and haberdaſhery. 
This unhappy rage for waſting paper 1s not only at- 
rended with the loſs of fame, but of money. The 


materials neceflary for printing, and the modes of an- 


nouncing the important production to the public, are 


unavoidably attended with conſiderable expence ; and, 


alas! the ſale is uſually ſo inconſiderable, as ſcarcely to 
- M 2 | pay 
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pay for the wear of pens, and the conſumption of ink. 
But it is really lamentable to ſee that money unneceſ- 
farily expended on paper and print, which ought to go 
to butchers, bakers, brewers, and chandlers. I can- 
not help thinking it a benevolent action, when the pe- 
riodical publications treat productions, which originate 
from ſuch authors, with ſarcaſm and ridicule. Though 
the laſh of criticiſm may'make the ſimple culprit ſmart 
for a little while, it may have a moſt beneficial effect 
on him, in ſaving him and his family from ſtarving. 
A mercantile or mechanical author ſwelled with fan- 
cied importance, and neglecting his buſineſs in purſuit 
of literary fame, would furniſh no bad topic for thea- 
trical ridicule. Indeed, any effectual method of ex- 
ploding a folly, which is ſo pregnant with miſery in 
ivate life, 1s greatly deſirable ; and no treatment can 
be ſo effectual in ſuppreſſing what originates in vanity, 
as that which mortifies it moſt, contempt and ridicule. 
But this literary madneſs of the trading and mecha- 


nical orders diſplays itſelf in various ſymptoms. If it 


produces many writers, I believe, it produces more ora- 
tors, They who cannot write, or at leaſt cannot ſpell, 
are more inclined to let their genius evaporate by the vo- 


= lubility of the tongue than of the pen ; by which method 


their defects in the ſcience of orthography are concealed 


in elegance and pathos of elocution. The ſubjects are 


invariably politics and religion. If they can read, they 


derive political arguments from newſpaper eſſays, and 


religious from Bolingbroke, Tindal, and the reſt of that 


low and contemptible ſet of writers. If they cannot 


read, they ſucceed better ſtill ; for then the arguments 
muſt neceſſarily proceed from immediate inſpiration. The 
ſcene in which theſe rivals of Cicero and Demoſtnenes 
chiefly ſnine, when they defend religion, is in the fields 
near Bedlam; and when they fight againſt church and 
ate, it is in thoſe ſchools of oratory, which lately en- 
abled London to vie with Athens. 

Now, I wiſh I could prevail on theſe redoubtable 
rhetoricians to be hearers as well as ſpeakers, and to 
liſten to a very powerful and pathetic ſpecies of oratory, 


the cries and diſtreſs of a family at home, reduced to 


a a ſtate of ſtarving, while the orator, inſtead of * 
N | | ſoals 
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ſoals and heelpieces, or vending ſmall wares, is diſ- 


gorging nonſenſe on an audience of fools, who muſt be 

even more fooliſh than himſelf, if they are able to liſten 

to him with patience, | | 
To all writers and orators, who might be much more 


_ uſefully and honourably employed at the anvil or the 


loom, in tne ſhop or the counting-houſe, I will re- 
commend the conſideration of how many requiſites are 
neceſſary to form a diſtinguiſhed writer and a good 

orator. No man can communicate what is valuable to 


others, unleſs he has himſelf previouſly accumulated a 


plentiful ſtore. A liberal education, and much read- 
ing and reflection, ſuperadded to a competent ſhare of 
natural ability, can alone enable a writer to produce 
what may deſerve the attention of a poliſhed age. More 


| leiſure than can fall to the lot of thoſe who live by 
mercantile or manual induftry, is neceſſary to attain 


an eminence in literature. And with reſpect to the 


oratory which ſome of the lower orders are fo fond of 


affecting, it is uſually a habit of vain and noiſy bab- 
bling, little diſſimilar to the ravings of madneſs, and 
not unfrequently leading to it. I have myſelf ſeen the 
dreadful effects of methodiſtical enthuſiaſm. Many an 
honeſt taylor or ſhoemaker has turned preacher, and 

hurried himſelf, and many of his hearers, into abſo- 
lute lunacy. And even that kind of ſpeechifying, 
which ſome perſons in the mercantile walks of life are 
fo fond of diſplaying in clubs, committees, and aſſo- 
ciations, often tends to no other purpoſe but to waſte” 
time, and fill the ſpeaker with a ſelf-conceit, which 
ſometimes terminates in his ruin, by giving his ambi- 
tion a wrong direction. Iam well aſſured, that a miſ-- 
placed attention to letters, and a fooliſh vanity in ſerib- 
bling in newſpapers and periodical repoſitories, has 
contributed greatly to increaſe the number of advertiſe- 


ments in the London Gazette. | | 


Nothing can be more laudable than that merchants, 
traders, and mechanics, ſhould fill up their intervals: 
of leiſure in reading books adapted to their various 
taſtes, abilities, and previous improvements. But they 
muſt be cautious, leſt the charms of literary purſuits: 
operate. upon them in ſuch a manner as to bring on 

| M. 3, that 


that fatal diſtemper, the ſcribbling itch, or the rage of 
oratory. The manuſcripts which they ſhould delight 
in compoſing ſhould be day-books, ledgers, bills, and 
letters to correſpondents, and their rhetoric ſhould 
chiefly be diſplayed behind the counter. The more 


of theſe the better; but when figures give place to 


Thymes, and poſting to proſing, beware of a commiſſion 
of bankrupt. 0 V | 

The evil which I endeavour to remove is really a ſe- 
rious one. The poor ſcribbler or prater may be a very 
good man; but his weakneſs, in this reſpect, will pro- 
bably involve him in miſeries which weakneſs alone 
cannot deſerve. His ill ſucceſs as an author, followed 
as it will be with flights, ridicule, and cenſure, muſt 
be to him a perpetual ſource of vexation. Thus his 
favourite purſuit terminates in diſappointment, and his 


neceſſary purſuit, his trade or employment, on which 
he depends for bread, fails to ſupply him, becauſe it is 


neglected. 8 | | 

It is one of the beſt ornaments, as well as the ſureſt 
means of ſucceſs and happineſs, in all the branches of 
the mercantile life, to be ſteady in an attention to 
what 1s called the main chance. Letters may form the 
amuſement of the trader, not his buſineſs. But letters 
will ſoon be the buſineſs of his life, if he devotes him- 
ſelf to compoſition, and-learns to pant for literary fame. 
| Letters, purſued within proper limits, will give his 
mind an elegance, and prevent it from being contracted 
by a conſtant attention to lucre; but cultivated with 
the ardour and conſtancy of a profeſſed ſtudent, they 
ſeldom fail of bringing on a complication of diſtreſs, to 
which their ſatisfactions cannot be a counterpoiſe. It 
would not be a bad rule, if merchants and manufac- 
turers, who feel an inclination to poetry, and other 
literary labours, were always to — a point of pro- 
viding for their wives and daughters, before they think 
of devoting themſelves to thoſe fantaſtic and extra- 
++ , wah miſtreſſes, Thalia, Melpomene, and their ſeven 

ers. _ 
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| T7 is no wonder that many fail in their employments 


and profeſſions, when it is conſidered by what ſlender 


and childiſh motives they are often fixed in the purſuit, 


which is to continue for life. One boy admires a red 
coat and a cockade, or a pair of trowſers and a jacket, 
and therefore he will be a ſoldier or a ſailor. Another 
thinks it cannot but be a perpetual ſource of happineſs 
to live amidſt a profuſion of plums and ſugar, and 


therefore he will be a grocer. - An early and accidental 


aſſociation of ideas is formed, by which happineſs is 
united with ſome peculiar mode of life, and a choice 
is made before reaſon or experience can poſſibly have 
ſuggeſted a cauſe for judicious preference. | 

The choice of boys at an early age is certainly too 
ill- founded to direct their parents in fixing their future 
mode of life. What ſucceſs can be expected in a plan 
of conduct which originates in the whim of an infant? 
A parent therefore muſt ſtudy the diſpoſition of his 
child, and endeavour to conform it to that profeſſion 
or trade, to which he has the beſt opportunity of intro- 
ducing him with advantage. The young mind may be 
moulded like wax, with a due degree of ſkill, to al- 
moſt any figure. | 

In an inſular country like ours, where a great part of 
the commodities conſumed by the people are imported, 
trade muſt of neceſſity conſtitute the employment of 


the majority. I conſider it therefore of very great con- 


ſequence, that particular inſtructions ſnould be adapted 
to young perſons, whoſe lives are to be ſpent in the en- 
gagements of commerce. They are uſually fixed at 
the deſk and the counter at ſo early an age, as almoſt 
to exclude all inſtruction, but that which relates to the 
confined views of one particular occupation, Were I 
to offer advice to a young. man intended for the com- 
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mercial walk, I would addreſs him in a manner ſome- 


what ſimilar to the following. It is impoſſible that 


what I ſay ſhould be exactly accommodated to all cir- 


cumſtances and ſituations; but yet it may ſuggeſt to all 
' ſuch hints as are capable of improvement and particular 
application. | 


6 


„The knowledge of your particular buſineſs will. 


The wiſdom of our anceſtors. has preſcribed, that. 
ſeven years ſhall be ſpent in learning the exerciſe of 


a trade or a mechanical art. This, like many other 


of their inſtitutions, which the vanity of the preſent 
age 1s apt to deſpiſe, 1s founded on ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons. Suppoſing you to begin at fourteen; ſeven years 
bring you to the age of twenty-one ; a period, at 


which it is quite early enough to aſſume the liberty 


of manhood, Nor indeed can thoſe habits be formed 
with certainty, which are to continue during life, in 
a ſhorter ſpace. WEE | 


Seven years, however, it muſt be confeſſed, are 


a very conſiderable portion of life at any age, and 


« particularly valuable in the vernal ſeaſon, when the 


ſeeds of every amiable and uſeful quality are to be 
ſown and cultivated. You will therefore be parti- 


* cularly careful to employ it in a conſtant application 


to uſeful purſuits. 


claim, after your moral and religious duties, your 


* firſt and longeſt attention. Be not afraid of incur- 


ring among your companions the appellation of a 
dull cit or a ſpiritleſs plodder. Such names are uſy- 
ally the poor conſolations of thoſe, who envy the 


happineſs which muſt attend the propriety of your. 


conduct. Proceed therefore in the regular perform- 


ance of your duties, animated by the approbation of 
your own heart, and of your friends and ſuperin- 
tendants, and deſpiſing that ridicule which origi- 


nates only in malice, though it has been ſufficiently 
powerful to ruin many. I need not inform you, 
that writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and all the 
particular myſteries, as they. are called, of your par- 
ticular occupation, will leave you little time for in- 
action. The leſs, indeed, the better. Vice and 


miſery are almoſt the certain conſequences of your 
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not knowing how to employ your time. Great 
cities, where commerce is chiefly carried on, abound 
with temptations, and few are found more frequently 
in the haunts of debauchery and diſſipation than 
\ clerks and apprentices. _ | 
Since however it is impoſſible but that you ſhould. 
have ſome leiſure, J very ſeriouſly recommend it to. 
vou to acquire a taſte for good books; I ſay good. 
books, for you may injure your mind, and ruin 
your fortune, by an indiſcriminate and improper- 
choice. The readers in your way of life ſeldom. 


N 


read any thing but novels, plays, and licentious 


productions of every ſpecies. Beſides that theſe have 
a tendency to corrupt the morals of young men in ge- 
neral, they have uſually an influence peculiarly hurt-- 
ful on the mind of the young trader; for they almoſt 
invariably repreſent the eſſential virtues of a trader, 
ſuch as honeſty, ſobriety, punctuality, and induſtry, 
« as contemptible and ridiculous, The very name and 
character of a trader appear in them in a low and 
vulgar light. The object held out as a model for 
imitation is uſually ſome diflipated rake, who, with. 
every vice and unfortunate failing which tends to- 
make himſelf miſerable, and to break a parent's. 
heart, is repreſented as a fine fellow, and as the ob- 
ject of love and admiration, | 
« Let me intreat you to ſummon: reſolution enough: 


NN N88 


to avoid ſuch reading till your judgment is mature, 


«© your paſſions regulated, and your principles formed. 
« If you have been fortunate enough to have acquired 
« a little knowledge of the claſſics at your ſchool, 
« preſerve and improve it. Read and reflect upon the 
* hiſtories of Greece, Rome, and your own country. 
There are books of morality in the Engliſh language 
** as full of entertainment for a mind unvitiated. as any. 


« novel. 


A taſte for good books will have a happy influence 
* on your temper, and will tend to ſecure your con- 
duct, not. only by filling up your time innocently, 
but by ſuggeſting to your mind wiſe rules and: uſeful. 
«© maxims. They will teach you to know. yourſelf” 
© and your ſituation, and to ſet a juſt value on thoſe 
M 5 | „ things. 
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things which ignorant avarice and ambition purſue 
with reſtleſs avidity, and at the ſame time without 


any genuine enjoyment. They will enlarge your 
views, and * you a liberality of ſentiment and 
manners. If you attend ſolely to the means of get- 


ting money, your mind will gradually become nar- 


row. You will conſider money as the only good, 
Your eyes and your heart will be ſhut to all thoſe 


other objects of delight, with which the God of 
nature has profuſely furniſhed the reſidence of his 


favourite creature. This is an enlightened age; and 
the man of fortune, but illiberal mind, muſt be pi- 
tied, deſpiſed, and neglected. He will find few 
aſſociates, but among thoſe who are as valgar as 
himſelf, and whoſe riches, if they poſſeſs riches, 
cannot render them reſpectable. But moderation is 
neceſſary in that which is laudable, and while I re- 
commend to you an attention to letters, I muſt re- 
mind you, that they are only to form your recre- 
ation and not your buſineſs. Be contented with 
reading. Beware of ſcribbling verſes when you ought 
to be poſting your accounts. A little applauſe 
beſtowed on your rhymes may be your ruin. - It may 
give your ambition a wrong object, and lead you 
aſtray, like the dancing vapour of a miſty evening, 
Be cautious of raiſing your ideas above your ſituation. 
Dare to be what you really are; and, if you think 
your ſituation and character require to be elevated 
and adorned, elevate and adorn them yourſelf by ex- 
emplary behaviour. If you wiſh to become reſpect- 
able, you will ſucceed by raifing the ſphere in which 
you are placed, but not by ſhewing, that you think 


it too humble for a perſon of your exalted ideas. 


«© You muſt beware of entertaining too early the 


fatal affectation of ſhining as a fine gentleman and 


a man of pleaſure. To ſupport theſe characters, 
ſuppoſing them conſiſtent with innocence, a fund of 
money is abſolutely neceſſary. It can be procured 
only by importuning and offending a parent, by 
incurring debt, or by fraudulent practices; each of 
which methods is almoſt a certain ſource of ruin and 
infamy. Add to this, that he who is always adorn- 
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ing his perſon, and frequenting theatres, aſſemblies, 
and public gardens, will be ſo over-run with folly 
and vanity, that no room will be left for the ſolid 


« virtues of the ſober citizen. Before the expiration 


of his apprenticeſhip, he will probably grow ſick of 
his trade, get an enſigncy, if his father can afford to 
yurchaſe one, and, if not, turn ſtrolling player, and 
at laſt, inſtead of becoming an alderman, or a re- 
ſpectable private citizen, degenerate to an infamous 
ſwindler. | 


I conſider the manner in which a Sunday is ſpent 
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in a great city, by the young men who are trained to 
trade and merchandize, as a matter of the higheſt 
conſequence to their happineſs. The maſter and 


miſtreſs of the family are then uſually at their 


country-houſe, or engaged in ſome rural excurſion. 
There is no reſtraint and no amuſement at home. 
The apprentice or clerk is glad to make uſe of his 
liberty, and to fly from the ſolitude of a deſerted 
houſe. Parties of pleaſure are formed ; improper 
and even vicious connections made; and the poor 
young man often dates his greateſt misfortunes from 
that day, the inſtitution of which was deſigned to 


increaſe the virtue and happineſs of mankind. Part 


of the day may be very reaſonably and uſefully de- 
voted to innocent relaxation ; but let that part con- 
fiſt of the intervals between divine ſervice, or of 


that which remains at its concluſion. Sunday af- 


fords a fine opportunity for indulging an inclination 
for reading; and I have no doubt, but that, in 
a few hours ſpent in this decent and profitable man- 
ner, there would be more pleaſure than in galloping 


along the city-road, and driving a high phaeton to 


Richmond or to Windſor. 


I have been thus particular in ſuggeſting advice to 
you for the conduct of an apprenticeſhip, becauſe - 


good conduct during that dangerous period is a very 
promiſing preſage of fature ſucceſs. I make uſe of 
the word Apprenticeſhip, though I know that many 
are introduced to the ſuperior houſes of merchandize 
without the form of indentures, and. without a li- 
mited term of preparation. But whatever time is 

; * ſpent 
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«<< ſpent in preparation, and whether it is ſpent at the 
4 counter or at the deſk, the hints which I have thrown 
«© out may, I hope, be ſometimes ſerviceable. If they 
& ſave but one out of a thouſand from ruin, I-ſhall be 
« amply repaid. * = WE 8 
46 J will add but one more rule, and that ſhall be a 
ee general one. Learn to place a due value on the 
<<. plain and homely qualities of common honeſty, punc- 
e tuality, diligence, and ceconomy. Were theſe pur- 
% ſued with half the ardor with which the graces are 
«courted, and the vices adopted, there would be fewer 
© bankrupts than there are, notwithſtanding the Ame- 
% rican war. Bad times are indeed injurious to com- 
% merce, and ſo alſo are bad manners in the conductors 
*c of it. When both are combined in a remarkable 
% degree, it is not to be wondered, that there are com- 
s plainings in cur ſtreets. + | 
With a mind enlightened and enlarged by proper 
„ education, and a heart furniſhed with ſound prin- 
<< ciples, if you have fair opportunities, you will not often 
e fail, You will probably riſe to that honourable cha- 
4% rater, a Britiſh merchant, who has acquired opulence 
% with unſhaken integrity, and who is able to enjoy and 
* adorn it with a noble liberality.” _ 
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T* HE profeſſed ſtudents of the art of pleaſing, uſu- 
ally poſſeſs ſome qualities, which, when ſeen in 
their true light, and without the varniſh of deceit, are 
peculiarly unpleaſing. Indeed, the very motive which 
urges them to ſtudy this celebrated art, is in itſelf moſt 
odious, as it conſiſts of a deſire to ſerve themſelves 
alone, at the expence of every virtue connected with 
ſincerity, and by making thoſe the dupes of their arti- 
fice, whole honeſty has rendered them as unſuſpecting 
as they are amiable. s | 
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We all love ourſelves, indeed, ſufficiently well; but he 


who labours indiſcriminately to pleaſe every one with 
whom he converſes, however paradoxical the aſſertion 


may appear, is uſually of all men the moſt ſelfiſh. -A 


ſincerely good and benevolent man will ftudy to ſerve: 
and to pleaſe men, in proportion as they may deſerve 
his attention, and as they may be pleaſed and ſerved 


conſiſtently with truth and honeſty. He will be the 


friend of individuals; but always more a friend to truth 
than to any particular man. He will ſtudy to pleaſe, 
where he can do it without deceit, and without meanly ſa- 
crificing the liberty of a man, and accommodating his 
own opinions to the opinions of any company to which 


chance may introduce him. But the mere man of this world 


has learned to conſider truth and ſincerity as words only 
ſuch indeed as may, on ſome occaſions, facilitate the 

actice of his art, but muſt never injure, what is ſuperior 
in his idea to all conſiderations, his own intereſt. 

This ſort of perſons is {killed to aſſume the appearance 
of all virtues and all good qualities; but their favour- 
ite maſk is univerſal benevolence. And the reaſon why 
they prefer this diſguiſe to all others 1s, that it tends 
moſt effectually to conceal its oppoſite, wh ch is indeed 
their true character, an univerſal ſelfiſhneſs, 

It is a maxim with them, that as there is no individual 
who may not, in the viciſſitudes of human affairs, have 
an opportunity of ſerving or injuring them, there is none 
whoſe favour they ought not to court. They are there- 
fore univerſally affable and obliging. So condeſcending 
are they, that one would almoſt imagine them to be 
totally exempt from pride; but after they have treat- 
ed you with the moſt inſinuating familiarity, ſhould you 


happen to meet them in the company of your ſuperiors,. 


it is probable they will not know you, and, if you ven- 
ture to accoſt them, will beg the favour of your name. 
When they have any favour to aſk of you, or are acei- 


dentally in you company where you happen to be the 


principal perſon, they. admire, flatter, and ſhew you all 
poſſibſe attention; but, meet them ſoon afterwards at a 
public place of reſort, arm in arm with a lord, and they 


will paſs cloſe by you, and never ſee you. They either 


look ftrait forwards, or they are engaged in laughing at 
my 
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my lord's jeſt, or they really forget you. Whatever is 
the cauſe, their hats remain on their heads, and you en- 
deavour to catch their eye in vain. Vou then begin to 
ſee, that theſe prodigiouſly agreeable, affable, clever, 
obliging gentlemen, are no more than mean, unprinci- 
pled, ſelfiſh, and ſycophantic deceivers. - | 
If you were to judge of them by their dreſs, appear- 
ance, equipage, and converſation, you would imagine 
theſe agreeable men to be generous as well as agreeable. 
But, in truth, their generoſity extends only to them- 
ſelves and their expences confiſt chiefly in providing. 
matters of external oſtentation. Theſe they find con- 
ducive to the great end in view, the attracting notice, 
and making advantageous connections. After all their 
boaſts, they are uſually hard and extortionate in their 
bargains with the honeſt tradeſmen who ſupply neceſ- 
ſaries; they ſeldom heſitate at any mode of getting or 
ſaving money while it can be kept clandeſtine; and, 
though they are profuſe at a watering- place, they are 
often contemptibly penurious among their poor neigh- 
bours, and at their own tables. They play at cards, at 
which they are great adepts, and therefore prodigiouſly 
clever and agreeable men; but though they declare the 
contrary, they play for gain rather than diverſion. With 
all their vanity, love of ſhew, love of pleaſure, and love 
of diſſipation, they are alſo moſt powerfully actuated n 
by the love of money. N r. 

. Self-regard, indeed, is evidently the principle of all le 
their conduct. They appear in their own eyes of vaſt v. 
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magnitude, and conſider the reſt of mankind as inftru- 
ments, which they may manage, with a little cunning, 
ſo as to render them ſubſervient to their own pleaſure or 


'to profit. They do indeed too often ſucceed, and raiſe fi 
themſelves to fortunes and reputation by deluding the tc 


Gmple and inconſiderate. They are therefore often ad- 
mired as truly wiſe, and not unfrequently pointed out 
as models for imitation. : 

But I cannot help thinking, that however they are ad- 
mired, and whatever ſucceſs they may obtain, they are 
both deſpicable and unhappy. By ſervilely cringing to 
all, and eſpecially to the great, without attending to per- 


ſonal deſerts and characters, they render themſelves, in 
; | | effect, 
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effect, abſolute ſlaves, and their minds ſoon contract all 
the meanneſs of ſlavery. Such meanneſs is certainly 
contemptible, nor can I conceive that ſuch ſlavery, with 
any fortune or connections whatever, can by any means 
be capable of manly enjoyment. Liberty, independ- 
ence, and a conſciouſneſs of having acted uprightly, 
will render a ſtate of indigence ſweet ; and the want of 
them muſt embitter the envied bleſſings of rank and 
_ opulence. Providence has, indeed, ſo ordered it, for 
the ſake of promoting the important ends of ſociety, 
that they, who live to ſelf-intereſt and ſelf-love, exclu- 
ſively of all ſocial regards, ſhould be diſappointed in 
their purpoſes. Immoderate ſelfiſhneſs, like all other 
greedy diſpoſitions, ſacrifices the preſent for that future 
enjoyment which never arrives to mortal man. But the 
ſelfiſhneſs of the mere man of the world has this aggra- 
vation, that it leads to the negleR of ſome of the moſt 
amiable virtues, and to the commiſſion of crimes of the 
blackeft dye. So that the character I have delineated is 
incompatible with a good conſcience, and, without a 
good conſcience, what a phantom is all human bliſs? 
After all the triumphs of wordly wiſdom, and the con- 
tempt in which ſimplicity is held, I am convinced, that 
it is far better to be the deceived than the deceivers. 

At the ſame time it is certainly right to warn young 
men of the deceits of the world, and teach them not 
raſhly to believe, that thoſe charaQters are moſt excel- 
lent which appear moſt plauſible. I would briefly ad- 
viſe them, whenever they ſee a man remarkably ſtudi- 
ous of external appearances, devoted to the graces of 
dreſs and addreſs, pretending great friendſhip and re- 
gard for perſons whom he never ſaw before, promiſing 
liberally, perpetually ſmiling, and always agreeable 
to beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad, 
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RTI CISM has been often employed in illuſtrating 8. 
| the beauties of authors who need not the illuſtra- 3 
tion. The excellent productions of genius are immedi- Re 
ately felt by all who poſſeſs ſenſibility. To thoſe who do n 
not, it is to little purpoſe that elucidations are addreſſed. "0 
Writers who copy from nature, will find admirers among — 3 
thoſe to whom nature has given the noble privilege of Ri 
feeling all that is capable of affecting humanity, and will * 
readily forego the attention of readers, who muſt be 1 
taught by the inſtructions of art, to underſtand thoſe — 
excellencies which were formed to be felt and taſted. f 
In reading Homer, every ſenſible mind feels itſelf ani- 
mated with a warmth approaching to enthuſiaſm. A K 
vivacity of expreſſion, a ſonorous language, an unde- F 
feribable fire, the very effence of genius, rouſe and gra- 1 
tify all the nobler affections of the human breaſt. A * 
fweet ſimplicity calls forth the milder emotions of love | 2 
and eſteem, while the more elevated paſſages produce 1 
the juſt effect of real ſublimity. we Cal = 
Such is the ſympathetic glow, which the reader ac- * 
quires in the peruſal of Homer, that he forgets thoſe "Mm 
defects which are diſcoverable, by a very ſmall ſhare of * 
critical ſagacity. The conſtant recurrence of the ſame 81 


epithets, and the repetition of the ſame lines, however 
they may be palliated by the undiſtinguiſhing partiality _ 
of editors and tranſlators, are certainly faults. They- | 
proceeded from a careleſneſs, perhaps an indolence, 


SIA indeed is eafily pardoned in genius; but at the . 
ſame time it muſt be remembered, that what admits of be 
pardon muſt be blameable. « 
The illuſtrators of this mighty genius have incurred fie 


juſt ridicule, in pointing out beauties never intended, and 
| | in 
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in refining even blemiſhes into becoming graces. It is 


a truth confirmed by daily experience, that an object, 
which has once fixed the affections, blinds the judg- 


ment. Thus it happens in common life, thus too in 
the arts. Horace was a man of a truly elegant taſte, and 


no-blind admirer, He has ventured to pronounce, that 
Homer ſometimes nods: a truth, which his bigoted 


readers are very unwilling to allow. Homer's moſt 
verbal repetitions, and his coarſeſt language, are repre- 
ſented as the effect of that ſimplicity, which, when it is 


genuine, is allowed to be his characteriſtical excellence. 
But they are ſurely inadequate judges of the merit of 
compoſitions, who know not to diſcriminate b:tween 
rudeneſs and fimplicity. | : 
From the reluctance which the admirers of Homer 


have always ſhewn to confeſs the obvious fault of his 


22 it might perhaps have been concluded, that 


is beauties were too few to admit the avowal of a par- 


tial deformity. Vet the truth is, that, with all his im- 


perfections on his head, he deſerves that admiration. 
which has been laviſhly paid to him by the general voice 
of mankind. His ſpots, like thoſe of the ſun, to uſe a 


common ſimilitude, are loſt in ſurrounding light. 


Every part of the Iliad glows with life ; and none but 
ſuch as are totally devoid of that genius with which it 
abounds, can pauſe long enough to be diſguſted with 
minuter defects occaſioned by an attention to beauties. 
Zoilus deſerved his fate. He attended only to the de- 


fects of Homer; but his fate has frightened ſucceeding 


critics, and induced them to deny the exiſtence of defects. 


in the poet whom they admired. 
I repeat, that criticiſm is ſeldom ſo idly employed as. 
when it illuſtrates the productions of ſelf-evident genius. 


Such genius carries its own radiant light with it. It 
mankes itſelf felt by its own native force, and bears all. 
before it by an irreſiſtible momentum. 


The experience of ages has proved, that the excel- 


lences of Homer poſleſs power over the human heart, 
which might almoſt be called magical. His works have 


been wandering up and down. the world during a longer 
period than thoſe of any profane writer of equal authen- 


ticity, Yet are there no books which have come down. 
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to us with ſo little injury from the hand of time. Very 


few interpolations, and ſcarcely any chaſms, are to be 
found in him. The cauſe of his ſuperiority in this re- 
ſpect is indiſputably, that he was always the object of 


general attention, that his verſes were not only in the 


libraries, but in the hands, in the memories, and in the 
mouths of all who poſſeſſed a taſte for poetry, and en- 
joyed opportunities for its cultivation. Ne. 

In what conſiſts this irreſiſtible charm, this all power- 
ful influence? It is unqueſtionably a combination of all 
the fine qualities which genius can infuſe ; and among 
theſe, if I may venture to advance the opinion, the dic- 
tion 1s the chief. The ſound is every where an echo to 
the ſenſe, the pauſes are varied with the niceſt judgment, 


both for the purpoſe of impreſſing the idea more forcibly, 


and of touching the ear with that melody, which, when 
duly produced, is capable of exciting in the mind the 
livelieſt emotions. Milton has left all modern writers 


far behind him in the judicious variation of his pauſe. 


Homer excells him and all others. To this unrivalled 
excellence of a judicious diſpoſition of the pauſes, Homer 
adds ſuch an artful inverfion of words, as immediately 
directs the attention, and fixes the accent on the moſt 
important or ſignificant expreſſion in the metrical period. 
He enjoyed the advantage of a magnificent language, 
Mill further improved by commixture of the Tonic and 
all the other dialects. With ſuch materials, and ſuch 
Kill, no wonder he has produced a work, which all, who 
can read it with facility, read with pleaſure. 

The beauties of language ariſe from two ſources; the 
ſelection of words and their collocation. Many writers 
have excelled in one of theſe beauties, and have been' 
totally deficient in the other. Homer has moſt happily 
united them, and produced that powerful effect, which 
mult ever reſult from their judicious combination. 

To enlarge on the excellencies of Homer, after the 
repeated illuſtrations and remarks of the moſt ingenious 
critics, ſeems ſuperfluous. He has been the idol of king- 
doms, the favourite of princes, and all antiquity has been 
unanimous in his praiſe. 'The moderns have, for the 
moſt part, fully entered into the feelings of the ancients, 
have acknowledged the juſtneſs of all their eulogia of 
; | Homer, 
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Homer, and have added to the general acclamation. But 
though this is true, yet it is no leſs certain, that in theſe 
times, and in ſome countries on the continent, an atten- 


tion to Homer has been diſcouraged by thoſe to whom 
faſhion has given influence. His manners, his ſenti- 


ments, his language, have been ſtigmatiſed, by the ad- 


mirers of French refinement, as coarſe and vulgar: 
Cheſterfield has called his language porter-like. 'The 
veneration in which he has ever been held is inſolently 
attributed to that prejudice, by which ſuperficial pre- 
tenders are diſpoſed to account for all the beſt and moſt 
amiable notions, which the world has long adopted in 
morals, in religion, and in literature, 1 
It muſt not be deemed a judgment too ſevere, when 
we venture to ſuggeſt, that the m dern Zoili often con- 
demn that which they do not underſtand. It is probable, 
that many of them have never read Homer but in their 
own languages. It is certain, that ſome of the ſevereſt of 
them have read him only in thoſe literal Latin interpre- 
tations, which are uſually ſubjoined in the common edi- 
tions. From ſuch poor repreſentations, they can ſcarcely 
have a juſter idea of the great Mzonian, than of the im- 
menſe ocean from the view of a canal. | 

It is not to be doubted but that many, who are diſqua- 


lified from judging, both by the deficiency of their edu-. 


cation and their idleneſs, frequently labour to bring into 
diſrepute thoſe ſtudies, with the nature of which they are 
totally unacquainted. By dint of effrontery and arti- 
fice, they often ſucceed. But liberal ſcholars muſt wiſh, 
without any view to intereſt, that their attainments may 


be juſtly appreciated by their contemporaries, and will 


therefore exert themſelves to counteract the diſingenuous 


attempts of thoſe, who endeavour to lower them and 


their purſuits in the eyes of mankind, 
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HE hiſtory of this illaſtrious writer includes a 

a period of ſixty- three years, beginning about the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, and cloſing at the com- 
mencement of the ſeventeenth. 70 
Though his life was active, for he was preſident 
of the parliament of Paris, yet he found time and at- 
tention to write a very voluminous and circumſtantial 
hiſtory. He adds to the number of thoſe examples, 
which tend to prove, that a contemplative is compa- 
tible with a buſy life. Many of the moſt eminent 
writers have been engaged in public employments, 
have ſpent a great portion of their lives in voyages and 
.travels undertaken on political affairs, and have only 
poſſeſſed that time for literary purſuits, which they 
ſnatched from the anxious concerns of the cabinet and 
the field. Grotius, in an epiſtle to Thuanus, expreſſes 
a great degree of ſurpriſe, that the hiſtorian was able to 
compoſe ſuch a work amidſt a variety of public buſi- 
neſs. Thuanus might have expreſſed a reciprocal aſto- 
. niſhment; for the very learned and voluminous Gro- 


tius was engaged in public life, and was ſent by the 


court of Sweden ambaſſador to France. The powers 
of the human mind are indeed capable of an extenſion 


beyond what it is eaſy to conceive ; and he who is 


impelled by neceflity to exert himſelf ſtrenuouſly and 
ſteadily, will ſoon be ſurpriſed at his own advancement. 
In a life of action and public employment, a thouſand 
incitements ariſe, which the ſolitary ſtudent never feels. 
The love of praiſe, the fear of diſgrace, the preſence 
of witneſſes, the glow excited by ſtrenuous exertion, 
call forth all the latent energies of the ſoul, and ſti- 
mulate it to atchieve the moſt honourable undertakings. 
But diffidence, dejection of ſpirits, and habitual indo- 
lence, often preclude every efficient exertion of the 

| | ſedentary 
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ſedentary ſtudent, who lives and dies in the receſſes of 
The hiſtory of Thuanus excites a great ſhare of re- 


ſpect immediately on entering on the peruſal of it. The 


ſolemn declaration, in which he calls God and men to 
witneſs, that he wrote his hiſtory for the glory of God, 


and the good of mankind, without reſentment or par- 
tiality; the ſtrong and repeated proteſtations that truth 


is his only guide, warmly intereſt the reader in his fa- 
vour, and open his mind for the reception of all that 
follows. The very ſerious prayer, which cloſes the firſt 
book, diſplays a very reſpectable appearance of ſineerity 
and dignity. And there 1s every reaſon to believe, that 
it proceeded from a mind ſincerely pious, and firmly re- 
ſolved to propagate the truth, 1 the truth only, as far 
as human ſagacity could develope it. . 
The ftyle has always been admired for its perſpi- 
cuity, except in its proper names. It 1s alſo, in its 
general tenour, truly elegant. It would have been 


uniformly beautiful, if the great author had given 


himſelf the trouble to expreſs the materials, which he 
received from others, in his own diction. Perhaps it 
aroſe from modeſty, and perhaps from indolence, that 
he inſerted the recitals which he received from his cor- 
reſpondents, or extracted from books, nearly in the 
words in which he found them. That part of his 
hiſtory, which relates to his own country, is allowed to 
be the beſt. The cauſe is obvious. The matter and 
the words were entirely his own. But though the ac- 
counts which he received from others are in a ſtyle un- 
equal to the compiler's, yet they are not barbarous. 
Fortunately, he wrote at a time when the Latin was 
cultivated by all the ſcholars in Europe with indefati- 


gable diligence. In the Melanges d Hiftoire et de Lite- 


rature, which paſs under the name of M. de Vigneul 
Marville, but which were written by Dargonne, 


Thuanus is called the Livy of France; and the purity | 


and eloquence of his ſtyle are ſaid to place him on a 
level with the beſt hiſtorians of Rome. National par- 
tiality may perhaps lead an ingenious critic to exag- 
gerate the praiſes of his countryman; but it is cer- 

- tain, 
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tain, that, if Thuanus does not equal, he approaches, 
in the excellencies of ſtyle, in dignity, and in copiout- 


neſs, the beſt models of antiquity. 
' One circumſtance has contributed to diminiſh- the 


ces of his ſtyle, which he could not well avoid. 

— names of places and of perſons muſt abound in 
a work of this kind. But modern names have in gene- 
ral a barbarous ſound in a work written in Latin. 
They are, in truth ſcarcely tolerable. Thuanus was 
ſenſible of it, and has therefore latinized them. Vet 
they ſtill retain ſomething of their uncouth ſound, and, 
what is worſe, have ſo far affected the perſpicuity of 
the work, as to have rendered it totally unintelligible 
to the greater part of its readers, without a perpetual 
43 US Thuanus did right in Jatinizing the names, 

ut he has taken too great liberties. He has totally 


diſguiſed them. Who but an Edipus could diſcern 


that Quadrigarius was the Latin name of Chartier, or 
Interamnas of Entragues? Deſmarets 1s tranſlated 
Paludanus; Dubois, Sylvius; le Sieur de Selves, Fo- 
reſtus. Dargonne aſſerts, that our hiſtorian has tranſ- 
lated the proper name Joly by the Latin Lepidus; but 
the editors obſerve that it is without foundation. The 
editors of the laſt fine edition have taken care to ſub- 
join in the margin the modern names of perſons and 
places with great fidelity; but till it is unpleaſant to be 
often interrupted in the warmth of attention by recur- 


ring to a gloſſary. 
All laudable predilections have been carried too far. 


Thus the preference for the ancients, which is undoubt- 


edly well founded, has led many modern writers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who flouriſhed at the revival of learn- 
ing, to change their Gothic names into words which 
had ſome reſemblance to Roman appellations; but 
which, at the ſame time, were neither Roman nor 
Gothic, and ſerved only to diſguiſe the owners under 
ſome barbarous combination of ſyllables with Latin ter- 
minations. In ſhort, the Gothiciſm of modern names is 
a great misfortune in the republic of letters; it confti- 
tutes a baſe alloy, which corrupts and ſullies the in- 


trinfic beauties of an elegant Latin ſtyle. Neverthe- 
IN 17 leſs, 
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leſs, I would adviſe all future writers to give the name 
of a place or perſon varied only in its termination, if 
varied at all; for the want of perſpicuity is a defect, 
which no elegance can compenſate, NEE 
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OWEVER abſurd the taſte of the age, writers of 

true genius will ſometimes find means to render 
themſelves conformable to it, and at the ſame time to 
claim the attention of a more enlightened period, Great 
ingenuity, though injudiciouſly and trivially employed, 
will ever excite the curioſity of readers, who love to ob- 
ſerve the operation of the human faculties under the in- 
fluence of the various modes of judging and writing, 
which, at different periods, have prevailed in the world 
In the age in which Joannes Audoenus, or John Owen, 
was born, the lower kinds of wit were univerſally reliſh- 
ed, Puns, conceits, and a wretched ſpecies of epigrams, 
had totally ſuperſeded that unaffected mode of expreſ- 
ſion, which nature dictates, and which cannot fail to 
pleaſe when nature is allowed to form a judgment. 
Though the taſte for epigrams was univerſal, unfortu- 
nately the general choice did not fall on Martial. Claſ- 
ſical expreſſion was little ſtudied, Any words which 


con veyed the idea with tolerable preciſion, and which, 


in point of quantity, were admiſſible into an hexame- 
ter or pentameter verſe, were ſure of reception. It 
muſt indeed be owned, that a very ſcrupulous attention 
was not always paid even to the quantity. Upon the 
whole, it 1s certain, that he who has formed himſelf 
upon claſſical models will often be diſguſted with the 
expreſſions of Owen and his coeval writers, at the ſame 
time that he is ſurpriſed and pleaſed by the wit and 
jocularity of their ſentiments. He will find many 


thoughts, which, in the management of a Martial, 


2 would 
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would have conſtituted epigrams of uncommon excel. 
lence, but which, like a fine portrait in modern drapery, 
have loſt all freedom and grace by the Gothiciſm of their 
dition. 1 | Eh Y FO 

The <vigrams of Owen are ſo numerous as nearly to 
amount to two thouſand. In ſuch a number, it is to 
be concluded from experience, that ſome will be good, 
others moderate, and the preater part of little or no 
merit. The great critic Rapin has ſaid, that it is ſuffi- 


cient to have written one good epigram in the courſe of 


a life. His idea of a good epigram was perhaps too 
exalted, * Owen has written many epigrams, which 
_ pleaſe and ſatisfy the moſt judicious reader, and which 
therefore muſt be allowed to deſerve the appellation of 
good. There is a great abundance of ingenious thoughts 
in every part of his little volume, and there is an eaſe 
of verſification acquired and confirmed by long habit, 
which, in ſome degree, conceals the defect of unclaſſi- 
cal language. There are alſo a few epigrams, which 
are not defective in the beauties of ſtyle. 


The epigrams of Owen were much read in his o ð bw 


and the ſucceeding age, and have, in the preſent times, 
afforded amuſement to the ſcholar, though they have 
not met with general attention. The negle& with 
which they have been received, 1s to be attributed to 
the contempt thrown on epigrammatic wit by writers 
of diſtinguiſhed taſte, who, while they juſtly attempted 
to explode a falſe kind of witticiſm, conſiſting of puns 
and miſerable conceits, involved this ſpecies. of com- 
poſition, which at that time had indeed greatly dege- 
nerated from its original grace, in a general and unde- 
ſerved cenſure. f | 
Inſcriptions, for ſuch are epigrams according to the 


original meaning, are by no means, in their o- ̊ na- 


ture, a contemptible ſpecies of compoſition. Prefixed 
to ſtatues, public buildings, ſepulchral monuments or 
books, and applied to great characters and on great 
occaſions, they often reflect honour, not only on their 
compoſers, but on nations and on princes. They are 
capable of the moſt elevated ſublimity, as well as the 
moit poliſhed elegance of refined wit. From their 
conciſeneſs and brevity they are eaſily comprehended 
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and retained ; and there are few ſcholars, who have 


not committed to memory ſome favourite epigrams, 


which have ſtruck them with their pointed wit and 
beauty. Yet, at the ſame time, I have obſerved, 
that it is not agreeable to read a great collection 
of epigrams with an unſuſpended attention. The 
neceſſary want of connection, and the continual ef- 
forts of wit, ſoon fatigue the mind, which, though, 
like the palate, it may occaſionally. delight in dainties, 
requires that its conſtant food ſhould be plain and na- 


For the want of decency in ſome of Owen's compo- 
fitions, little apology can be offered. The taſte of 
thoſe readers muſt be groſs indeed, to whom indelicacy 
15 humour, and obſcenity wit. It muſt howeyer be 
conſidered, that poets have at all times deemed them- 
ſelves under an obligation to comply with the taſte 
of their age, and that the age of Owen was not much 
refined. It was an heroic and a learned age, but it was 
not diſtinguiſhed for delicacy. | 

The licentiouſneſs of ſome of his works injured the 
poet's fortune. For Anthony Wood inform us, that 
Owen was diſtreſſed by poverty, the epidemical diſeaſe 


of poets, and that he was diſappointed in the expeCt- 


ation of riches at the death of a wealthy uncle, who 
difinherited him for ſome of his poetry ; a misfortune 
which ſeveral of the unthrifty followers of the Muſes 


have raſhly incurred. 


With all the faults of Owen, ſuch has been the 
ſterility of epigrammatic genius in our country, that 


he may ſtill retain the title, which he has acquired 


among foreigners, of the Britiſh Martial. 
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NE of the brighteſt luminaries, which ſhone forth 

at the revival of learning, was Politian. A flight 
knowledge of the Greek was in his age a great and 
rare attainment. He not only underſtood the language 
ſo as to read it, but to compoſe in it As a gram- 
marian, as an orator, as a poet, he has been an object 
of general. admiration. Genius he undoubted]y poſ- 
ſeſſed in a degree ſuperior to the laborious ſcholars of 
his times; but his poetry is notwithſtanding greatly 
defective. In fire he abounds; but he is wanting in 
judgment and in art. There are many fine lines in 


his Ruſticus, and the diction is throughout remarkably. 


- ſplendid, though not always purely claſſical. The La- 
tin poets of this period were not, indeed, ſo careful of 
the claſſical purity of their ſtyle as of harmony and 
brilliancy. Several of the poems of Politian are florid 
to exceis, and far beyond that boundary which Au- 
guſtan taſte delineates. 
When we' conſider the ſtate of literature at this early 
ſeaſon, we muſt allow that great applauſe, which has 
been paid to ſuch writers as Politian, juſtly due. They 
were under the neceſſity of breaking th rough a thick 
cloud of ignorance, and they had to contend with the 
rude taſte of their age before their writings could gain 
attention. Under every difficulty, they arrived, by the 
extraordinary efforts of emulation and genius, to a de- 


gree of excellence, which greatly reſembled that of the 


models which they ſelected for imitation, 

The Greek verſes, which he wrote at a very early 
age, are highly commended. He prefixed the age at 
which he wrote them. Scaliger ſays he ſhould not 
have done this; for they are ſo excellent, that even his 
Latin verſes, which he wrote when a man, are by no 
means equal to them, 
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1 The Letters of Politian are indiſputably elegant; 


but they are not without their faults. The ſtyle is 
ſometimes too elevated and oratorical. For the ſake of 


introducing a favourite phraſe, he often goes too far 


out of his way, and overburthens the ſenſe and the ex- 
preſſion by a redundancy of words. 

With all his faults, I muſt confeſs T have read him 
with great pleaſure. There is a charm in true genius, 
which compenſates defects, and often conceals them 
from the view. | 

Politian's real name was Baſſus. His aſſumed name 
was taken from the place of his birth. The adoption of 
names entirely new, was, at one time, not uncommon. 
Thus the real name of Eraſmus was Gerard; There 
was perhaps ſome degree of blameable oftentation in 
aſſuming the appellations of Deſiderius and Eraſmus, 
both of which, according to their reſpective etymology, 
ſignify the amiable or the deſirable, Politian's adopt- 


ed name was alſo choſen with a view to convey a fa- 


vourable idea of his character. It is not improbable, 
that it was thought to expreſs, what indeed its deri- 
vation may intimate, a poliſbed taſte and underſtand- 
ing. 

1 is remarkable of Muretus, another elegant Latiniſt 

of modern ages, that he acquired a perfect knowled 
of the Greek and Latin languages; in the latter of which 
he wrote moſt elegantly, without an inſtructor. 
He compoſed various critical and poetical works; but 
his Orations have always been celebrated as his beſt 
productions. They are indeed formed on the pat- 
tern of Cicero; they are written in a rapid and flow- 
ing ſtyle, and are not deſtitute of judicious obferva- 
tions. But, with reſpect to his diction, it muſt be ſaid 
of him, that he is leſs careful in the ſelection, than 
in the diſpoſition of words. This defect aroſe from 
a blameable precipitation, of which authors have ſome- 
times been vain, | 

We are told, that Muretus never tranſcribed any of 


his writings, that he ſcarcely ever read his prgauctions 


twice, that he ſeldom made a change or interpolation, 
and ftill leſs frequently a blot. This may account for 
1 N ; 
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his faults, but it cannot excuſe them. It is an inſult on 
_ mankind, to preſent them with a work leſs perfect than 
the author might have rendered it. Haſte and careleſſ- 
neſs have often been avowed by writers, who wiſhed to 
exalt the general opinion of their abilities; but they 
have uſually, and as they deſerved, loſt that laſting and 
undiminiſhed reputation which they might have enjoyed. 
While an author lives, prejudice and party may ſup- 
port his fame; but, when he is dead, theſe ſoon ſub- 
fide, and his real merit can alone preſerve him from 
oblivion. Muretus has been juſtly and ſeverely cen- 


ſured for having beſtowed praiſes on the execrable maſſa- 


cre at Paris on St. Bartholomew's day. . 
He imitates Cicero; but, like a ſervile imitator, he 
imitates that which was leaſt beautiful in his model. 
The very diffuſe ſtyle of the Roman is ſtill more dif- 
fuſe in the orations of Muretus. The Aſiatic manner, 
even in its beſt ſtate, is not agreeable to a correct 
taſte. It prevented the works of the greateſt orator 
whom the world ever ſaw from being univerſally ad- 
mired ; and, when 1t 1s preſented to the reader with 
aggravated deformity, it can ſcarcely be rendered tole- 
Table by any concomitant beauties. 3 | 
The Epiſtles of Muretus, though often elegant, are 
improperly written in the oratorial, rather than in the 


epiſtolary ſtyle. He ſeems to have ſtudied and admired 


the Orations of Cicero more than his Epiſtles, 

Muretus has been greatly commended for his poetry. 
Scævola Sammarthanus ſays of him, that Catullus is not 
more like himſelf than he to Catullus. I have not 
been able to diſcover any peculiar grace, either of ſenti- 
ment or ſtyle, in the few little poems which remain 
on ſacred ſubjects. But there are feveral on other oc- 
caſions which are very pleaſing, and far ſurpaſs, in 
claflical purity and in ſentiment, moſt of the Latin 
compoſitions of the age of Muretus. In the very 
pretty epitaph on Raphael there is a manifeſt impro- 

riety, in repreſenting the painter as praiſing himſelf 

In the higheft ſtyle of commendation. . - | | 
The verſes entitled Tibur are pretty. The prologue 
to Terence's Phormio is eaſy and elegant. The Inſti- 
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tutio Puerilis was intended to be no more than uſeful. 
The whole collection will furniſh entertainment to 
him who has formed a taſte for modern, as well as an- 
tient, Latin Poetry. Catullus and Tibullus were evi- 
dently his patterns; but Rapin thinks, that, by an ex- 
ceſſive affectation of ſine Latinity, his odes are rendered 
ſtiff and unnatural. 

It is true, that there are many ſucceeding writers 
who have excelled Muretus both in verſe and proſe; 


but his real excellencies, and the great reputation 


which he has poſſeſſed, will juſtly render him an ob- 
ject of attention to him, who, from his love of letters, 
becomes intereſted in the works of all who have con- 


tributed to advance their progreſs. 
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IDA was born at Cremona, a city in Italy, at 
no great diftance from the birth place of the 
t whom he imitated. As a reward for his ingenious 


labours, the pope gave him the biſhopric of Alba. He 
died at the age of fifty-nine, in the year 1566. 


There is perhaps no modern Latin poet more cele- 
brated than Vida. He is juſtly recorded by the great 


De Thou, as one of the firſt among the Italians who 


applied poetry to ſacred ſubjets. He adds, that he 


adorned this province with pure and elegant verſe. 


This praiſe is certainly due to him; but ſome of the 
more zealous religioniſts ſeem to have endeavoured to 
recommend his facred poems as the beſt of his works. 
Even Scaliger, who cenſyres his hymns as puerile, 
aſſerts that his Chriſtiad deſerves the higheſt praiſe. 
The truth is, that his Chriſtiad is the worſt of his 


greater works. He was ſenſible of it. He entered 


upon it with reluctance, and apologized for its defects 
with great diffidence, in an inſcription ſubjoined to the 
poem. He ſpeaks very modeſtly of his performance 


in his Epiſtle to Botta, and ſeems defirous that his 
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friends, and all the world ſhould know, that he un- 
dertook ſo arduous a taſk ſolely with a view to ſhew 
his gratitude in obeying his patrons. Beſides many 
dull and heavy paſſages, which muſt occur to every 
reader, it is certain, that the poem falls ſhort of the 
dignity of its ſubject in almoſt every part. Among 


other faults, the critics have obſerved, that Vida has 


put into the months of Joſeph and St. John two 
ſpeeches, as Jong as thoſe of Æneas to Dido, to be ut- 
tered while Jefus Chriit was conveyed to the tribunal 
of Pilate. It is not to be ſuppoſed, ſay chey, that the 


preſident of the council could have time or patience, in 


the midſt of a tumult, to attend to a long recital of all 
the particulars of the birth, education, and actions of our 
Saviour; beſides that, St. John is introduced explain- 


ing matters, of which himſelf could have had no certain 


knowledge till after the day of Pentecoſt, 

But ir is not pleaſant to dwell on the enumeration of 
defects. Almoſt every writer of genius has been ſome- 
times led to compoſe againſt his inclination. The ad- 
vice and importunity of friends or the neceſſities of 
particular ſituations and emergencies, have called forth 
a taſk at a time when the fine impulſes of genius have 
lain dormant. And it may be remarked, to the honour 
of Vida, that his moſt unpoetical works do credit to his 
heart and to his piety. This cannot be ſaid of the 


trivial writings of many of our moſt celebrated authors, 
which have ſometimes deviated, not only into abſurdity, 


but likewiſe into immorality. 
Vida himſelf, were he alive, would obe chuſe 
his three books of- *Poetics, his Bombyces, and his 


Seacchia, to form the baſis of his reputation. Theſe 


certainly poſſeſs a portion of Virgilian beauty. Though 
it is but a ſmall portion, it diffuſes a luſtre, which at- 
tracts and detains the notice of the claſſical reader. 
He undoubtedly practiſed the precept which he has 
given in his Poetics, of making Virgil the only object 
of imitation. 

It is certainly of great conſequence to the ſtudent, 


who wiſhes to acquire the ſtyle of a particular author, | 
not to diſtract his attention by the peruſat of many 


others. 
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others. Vida, though ſucceſsſul in his imitation, fur- 


niſhes an additional proof, how difficult it is for the 


moderns to contend with the ancients. He has many 
verſes interſperſed, which Virgil would not be aſhamed 
to own; but he does not ſapport that dignified uni- 
formity of elegance, which places the Mantuan in a 


rank ſuperior to all others, in the excellence of correct, 


delicate and dignified beauty. Ihe firſt book contains 
many ſweet paſſages. Particularly agreeable is the de- 
ſcription of the marks of a young genius, and its pro- 
greſs in poetical efforts. The whole performance is 
highly pleaſing, contains many uſeful! hints, and de- 


ſerves the commendations of our Engliſh eſſayiſt on the 


the art of criticiſm. 


Modern eclogues in Latin have become too common 


to attract much notice when they are not remarkably 
excellent. They have been the trite medium of con- 


veying the complaints of the ſurviving friend and the 


deſponding lover; and indeed have, by a little awk- 
ward contrivance, ſerved to communicate even po- 


litical doctrines and ideas. Virgil, it is true, ſet the 
example, and it has been followed by Spencer and 


many others, even to a ridiculous degree. Vida's Ec- 
logues, as they are laborious imitations of Virgil's 
ſtyle, have a conſiderable ſhare of grace and delicacy. 


The Epiſtle to the celebrated Gibertus is full of tender 


ſeatiment, and exhibits that eaſe of language, which 
proves it to have flowed from the heart. 
The Bombyces, or the Art of managing Silk-worms, 


has the ſame kind of merit, reſulting from a cloſe imi- 


tation of Virgil. It exhibits an equable flow of elegant 


verſe, but, I think, preſents not any ftriking paſſages ; 
though Scaliger ſays, it is the beſt of all Vida's works. 


It was a very proper preſent to a lady, the Marchioneſs 
of Mantua, to whom 1t 15 dedicated. 


It is ſaid, that by reading the poem called Scacchia, | 


or the Game of Cheſs, a perſon may learn to play it 
with fill. However that may be, the poem has al- 


ways been admired for its ingenuity and elegance. The 


game of cheſs, indeed, the moſt antient and the moſt 
generally known of all others, deſerves attention, were 
N 4 | it 
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zt merely on account of 1 its antiquity and univerſal ac- 
„ N Montaigne aſſerts, that it is too ſerious for 
a game; and it is certainly conſiſtent with reaſon, that 


games, which were adopted for recreation, ſhould not 


require a degree of painful attention. | 

Vida's odes are pretty, but ſeem not to riſe to any 
exalted degree of excellence. The Lamentation on the 
Death of his Parents, William Vida and Leona Oſcaſala, 
has many tender and affecting thoughts, which fully 
prove that it came from the heart. This, and a few 
other pathetic paſſages in his poems, evince that he 
would have excelled in elegiac poetry, if he had choſen 
t) compoſe it. 

Notwithſtanding ſome trifling inequalities, and many 
dull paſſages, where genius ſeems to be eclipſed by la- 
bour, the whole collection does honour to the taſte of the 
poet and his times. It is formed on the beſt models, and 
every where diſplays marks of an amiable diſpoſition, 
as well as of a poetical and claſſical talent. It is always 
benevolent and friendly to virtue; or, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, his numbers pleaſe, if they pleaſe at all, without 
guilt, and without the bitterneſs of ſatire. 
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BOUT the time at which learning aroſe, as it 
were, from the dead, there appeared an illuſtrious 
race of writers in Latin verſe, whoſe force of genius, and 
elegance of language, entitle them to rank among the 
moſt celebrated of modern poets, with our Drydens, 
Priors, Popes, and Parnells. 

Parnell indeed, it is well known, borrowed ſeveral 
of his pieces from the modern Latin poets; and Pope 
is juſtly thought to have improved himſelf by the per- 
uſal of them. Fo was ſo great an admirer of the 
Italian writers, o had chiefly excelled in Latin 


poetry, that he publiſhed a ſelect collection of their de- 
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tached pieces. There happened, at that time, to pre- 
vail a prejudice againſt modern Latin poetry, occaſion- 
ed by a capricious cenſure of it by Boileau, and there- 
fore theſe volumes were not greatly regarded: but we 
may readily believe, that a collection conducted by the 
taſte of Pope, could not but abound in beauty. His two 
volumes were indeed, but an amplification of a ſmall 
edition publiſned by an anonymous, but very judicious 
compiler; and Pope is blamed by a ſenſible though ſe- 
vere remarker on his life, for omitting the original pre- 
face. The preface of the anonymous editor is, in- 
deed, equally remarkable for its modeſty and taſte; 
and I conjecture it to have been the production of ſome 
Cambridge ſtudent; as the book, though printed in 
London, was printed at the expence of Cambridge 
bookſellers. The editor makes very ſhort yet judici- 
ous remarks on the ſeveral poets who compoſe his col- 
lection, particularly on Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Vida, 
Politian, and Caſtiglione. He has placed Sannazarius 
firſt in the collection; a rank to which the poet is en- 
titled by his merit. 7 
Sannazarius was born at Naples, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His fingular learning and amiable morals ſoon 
introduced him to the court, where, though he was 
careſſed and advanced, he was not allured from polite 
letters by the temptations either of ambition or of 
pleaſure. He made poetry the elegant employment 
of his liberal leiſure; and amidſt the buſineſs and 
liflipation of a court, produced his admired poem, 
De Partu Virginis. ; | ; 2 
This poem 1s ſaid to have employed its elegant writer 
no leſs than twenty years in adding the laſt poliſh and 
improvement. He was one of thoſe writers of ex- 
quiſite taſte, who can ſeldom ſatisfy their own ideas 
of excellence. Indeed, I believe, few fine writers 
pleaſe themſelves ; for they who reach one great height 
of excellence, ſee their horizon extended as they riſe, 
and conſider the aſcent which they have already gained 
as an humble eminence, compared to ſummits which 
ſeem to aſcend in perpetual progreſſion, and to elude 
their moſt laborious endeavours. Apelles uſed to fay, 
that Protogenes knew not when to take his hand from 
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the tablet which he was. painting, and the ſame has been f 


ſaid of this artiſt in a fifter art. 

Of this poem, though the admirers have been warm 
and numerous, there have been cenſurers, Whoſe opi- 
nions ſeem to be juſt, The ſtyle is beautiful and Vir- 
gilian; but the ſpirit is not always equal to the ſtyle. 
Eraſmus acknowledges that he read the poem with 
pleaſure; but at the ſame time laments, that a ſacred 
ſubject was not treated more conſiſtently with our ideas 
of ſanctity. Rapin allows, that the purity of the ſtyle 
is admirable; but aſſerts, that the fable of the 8 is 
deſtitute of delicacy, and that the manner is by n 
means adequate to the dignity of the ſubject. It has 

alſo been thought a juſt cauſe of reprehenſion, that, in 
a ſacred poem, he has never mentioned the names of 
Jeſus or of Chriſt. He was afraid that ſuch names 
might diſguſt an ear accuſtomed to the majeſtic ſounds 
of the Latin language, and of Virgilian verſe. When 
he is introducing the prophecies which foretold Jeſus 
Chrift, he is aſhamed to uſe the names of Iſaiah and 
David, but repreſents Proteus as ſinging them in a 
cave on the banks of the Jordan. 


Sannazarius indeed affords an inſtance, among many 


others, how difficult it is to ſucceed in ſacred poetry. 
The poem De Partu Virginis, like the Chriſtiad of 
Vida, 15s, notwithſtanding the beauties of diction, the 


worſt production of its author. It is the buſineſs of 


poetry to raiſe things, from the low level of reality, 
to all the elevation which fancy and language can be- 
ftow ; but divine ſubjeQs are already ſo far raiſed above 
nature, as not to admit of poetical exaltation. The 
attempt has always, except in a few inſtances, diſco- 
vered only the impotence and ambition of man. It is 
like an attempt to put Offa on Pelion, in order to in- 
vade the ſkies. A very judicious critic has ſhewn, in 
ſome of his prefaces to the Engliſh poets, that ſacred 
poetry, when uninſpired, can ſeldom reach exalted 
excellence. 

The moſt popular of the poems of Sannazarius are 
his Piſcatory Eclogues. Like Pope's paſtorals, they 
were juvenile compoſitions ; ; and, like them, they may 
be produced as — that improvement does not al- 
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ways kee) pace with progreſſive years. There is a 
happineſs in native genius, which is ſometimes loſt, 
rather than improved, with increaſing Judgment. and 
experience. 

Piſcatory eclogues have been attempted by ſeveral 
writers; but they have not been ſucceſsful. It is 
indeed eaſy to conjecture why they have not ſucceeded, 
Paſtoral poetry is fo far removed from reality and na- 
ture, that there ſeems to be little reliſh remaining 
among mankind for new works of that ſpecies. But 
we all know, that the manners of thoſe, who are en- 
gaged 1n fithing as a trade, are even coarſer and more 
brutal than thoſe of the modern ſhepherd. To put 
the elegant language of the Mantuan muſe into the 
mouths of the crew of a fiſhing-ſmack, is ſuch a vio- 
lation of truth and nature, as tends to excite ridicule 
by its incongruity. 

The charms, however, of fine language and melo- 
dious verſe, can almoſt reconcile us to abſurdity of 
deſign; and theſe charms are very conſpicuous and 
captivating in the Eclogues of Sannazarius. Rapin has 
beſtowed great praiſe upon them; and Scaliger aſſerts, 
that they are the only Latin poems, of this kind, which, 
after Virgil, are worth peruſal. There is, indeed, a 
very conſiderable portion of that ſweet Virgihan grace, 
which has been ſo happily characteriſed in the epithets 
molle et facetum, the tender and the highly-aniſhed. 
It is one of the diſtinguiſhing excellencies of this 
poet, that he has uſed the file with great delicacy 
and attention, 

The Elegies of Sannazarius are admired for their 
eaſe and harmony, and his Epigrams have alſo held a 
high place among the compoſitions of modern Latiniſts, 
It is not conſiſtent with the deſign of my papers to in- 
troduce long citations in the learned languages; and 
therefore I mutt refer the claſſical reader to the poems 
themſelves, which are frequently to be found in col- 
lections, if not in ſeparate volumes. 

I truſt, however, I ſhall want no apology for inſert- 
ing the following paſiage relative to Sannazarius, which 
I have accidentally fallen upon in a very fine writer and 
excellent critic of our own times, 
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J can by no means,” ſays the late philoſopher of _ 
Saliſbury, ©* omit Sannazarius, whoſe Eclogues in par- all 
«© ticular, formed on the plan of a fiſhing life inſtead que 
« of paſtoral, cannot be enough admired both for their the 

% Latinity and their ſentiment. His fourth eclogue, ma? 
« called Proteus, written in imitation of Virgil's Ec- pie: 
“ logue called Silenus, may be juſtly valued as a maſter- tho 


« piece in its kind.” 1 ; 

The critic quotes ſeveral verſes of this piece, and 
points out peculiar beauties. In a ſubſequent page, he 
Cites ſeveral moſt beautiful paſſages from other poems, 
deſcriptive of the villa of Sannazarius at Mergillina. 
«+ Tt would be difficult,“ he concludes, ** to tranſlate 
* theſe elegant morſels. It is ſufficient to expreſs what 
% they mean collectively that the village of Mergil- 
* lina had ſolitary woods; had groves of laurel and 
% citron; had grottoes in the rock, with rivulets and 
* ſprings; and that, from its lofty fituation, it looked 
«© down upon the ſea, and commanded an extenſive 
% proſpect. | | | 

« Tt is no wonder that ſuch a villa ſhould enamour 
% ſuch an owner. So ſtrong was his affection for it, 
„ that, when during the ſubſequent wars in Italy, it 
„ was demoliſhed by the Imperial troops, this unfor- 
% tunate event was ſuppoſed to have haſtened his 
« end.“ | : 5 | ; =. 

He was buried near this delightful ſpot, the ſcene of 
his elegant enjoyments, and near the ſweet poet of 
Mantua, the conſtant object of his ſucceſsful imitation, 
An epitaph was engraved on his tomb, written by 
Bembo, and expreſſive of a wiſh, that flowers might 
ariſe from the ſacred aſhes; for that there repoſed San- 
nazarius, next in place to Virgil, as next in genius. 

I Will venture to recommend this poet, and many 

others of the moderns, to the young or claſſical ſcholar ; 

but, at the ſame time, it is neceflary to add a caution : 

let original writers be firſt read ; nor let others be 

attended to, till the taſte is refined, and the judgment 

cCorroborated by the actual contemplation of the finiſhed 
Pieces of the Auguſtan age. Let Virgil be read almoſt —. 
to ſatiety, before the attention is diverted to the infe- 1 
rior moderns. Many a fine genius has been checked 
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in its career by a too early peruſal of writers, who, with 


all their elegance, are ftill ſubordinate, and who fre- 
quently are no more than imitators of imitators. When 


the taſte and judgment are once rightly eſtablithed, they 


may be finely exerciſed by ſometimes contemplating co- 
pies as well as originals. Nor let any fear to ip at 
thoſe fountains, from which ſeveral of onr beſt Engliſh 


poets drank copioully. 


— 
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No. LXIV. on THE VENERABLE BED E, AND 


| SEVERAL OTHER EARLY WRITERS OF EN G- 
LAND. 
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Cannot help confidering thoſe writers, who arrived 
I at diſtinguiſhed eminence in a dark age, as the he- 
roes of literature. In later times, and indeed at preſent, 
there are various and powerful incitements to literary 
ambition, A competent education 1s become general, 
Books are eaſily procured, readers abound, and reputa- 


tion and gain are the uſual effects of remarkable improve- 


ment. But to have written much and ſucceſsfully in the 
ſeventh century, is a proof of uncommon ardour and 
undaunted perſeverance, ſuch as was not to be cooled 


by neglect, nor obſtructed by difficulty. Books, which 
muſt always ſupply the materials for writing, were at 


that time difficult to be procured ; and after they were 
collected, and the compoſitions to which they gave oc- 
caſion completed, few were capable of reading them, or 
of beſtowing on them that approbation which they juſtly 
deſerved. It is, indeed, difficult to form an adequate 
idea of the ſtrength and reſolution, which, .amidit all 
theſe diſcouragements, could confine a ſtudent of that 
period to the labour of writing, and enable him to ſuc- 
ceed in it to the admiration of diftant ages. 

The venerable Bede ſtands forth a very illuſtrious 
example of piety and literary application. He was 


born about the middle of the ſeventh century, at Jar- 


row, 
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row, at the mouth of the Tyne, and was early devoted 
to a monaſtic life. He confined himſelf to his ſolitary 
cell; and, though he was invited to Italy by the pope 
1 ded 94 ſweets of liberty, ard of an unambitious 
wt _ 9 ſpent in a regular alternation of prayers 

In the third volume of his hiſtory, he ſays of himſelf, 
* When I way ſeven years old, I was given up by my 
relations to che very reſpectable Abbot Benedict, and 


© then to Ceolfrid, to be educated by them; and, 


paſſing my whole life in the ſame monaſtery, I em- 
7 ployed myſelf intirely in meditating--on the ſcrip- 
, tures; and, amidſt the obſervance of a ſtrict diſci- 
pline, and the daily buſineſs of chanting in the 
church, I conſtantly found, in the exerciſes of Jearn- 
4 ing, of teaching, and of writing, a ſweet amuſe- 
ment.“ 8 | 
His great work was an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; but his 
miſcellaneous productions are almoſt incredibly nume- 
rous. He is ſaid to h ve been ſkilled in Greek as well 
as in Latin, and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his know- 
ledge in poetry, rhetoric, general hiſtory, aſtronomy 
arithmetic, chronology, philoſophy, and theology. So 
great was his character as a theologiſt, that his Homilies 
were appointed to be read in churches, even while he 
was alive, by the expreſs order of the biſhops. To this 
circumſtance he probably owes the title of Venerable ; 


for, as he was alive, he could not eaſily be made a ſaint, 


and therefore he was honoured with an intermediate but 
molt reſpeQable epithet ; an epithet ſignificant of the 


ſanctity of his character, which was as ſtrikingly marked 


by warmth and fincerity of devotion, as by extenſive 
learning. | | 

He has not affected elegance of ſtyle; but he is not 
altogether inelegant. He is perſpicuous, if he is not 


pure; and conciſe and eaſy, if not full and harmonious. 


Though he is ſaid to have drawn his learning from the 
Greek and Latin authors, yet he ſeems to have attended 
more to their matter than their manner. He is credu- 
lous, and relates the fooliſh ſtories of an uncultivated 
age, as if they were true hiſtory, He undoubtedly has 
ſome faults of his age, and has been ſeverely cenſured 
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for them by Du Pin, Dargonne, and Milton ; but he 


has been extolled and admired by thoſe, whoſe names, 


both in number and weight, will be more than equi- 
valent to his cenſurers; and, take him for all in all, as 
Shakeſpeare ſays, he muſt be conſidered as one of the 
earlieſt, and, on that account, as well as his intrinſic 
merits, one of the moſt brilliant ornaments of Engliſh 
literature. His Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in five books, was 
publiſhed in the laſt century at Cambridge, with the 
Saxon paraphraſe of Alfred the Great. His various 
other works, a catalogue of which would exceed the 
limits of my paper, are ſcattered throughout all the moſt 
ancient and valuable libraries in the kingdom. Conſi- 
dering the improvements which have been made in the 
ſpace of a thouſand years, they may not probably be 
very uſeful, but they are ftriking and curious examples 
of early learning and application, under great diſad- 
vantages. | 

Alcuin was the ſcholar of Bede, and reflects honour 
on his maſter. His learning was deep and extenſive. 
He wrote not leſs than fifty treatiſes on important ſub- 
jets, and in a ſtyle which, in his age, was not inele- 
gant, He had the ſingular honour of introducing po- 
lite literature into France, whither he was invited by the 
king, by recommending the eſtabliſnmentof the univerfity 
of Paris. He is ſaid alſo to have founded a ſchool at 
Tours, where he preſided as the maſter, and refuſed to 
leave his employment and inſtitution at the urgent in- 
vitation of the Emperor Charlemagne. 

Joannes Scotus Erigena became a very diſtinguiſhed 
ſcholar in the eighth century. He was moſt probably 
a native of Scotland, though England and Ireland have 
put in their claims to the honour of his birth, He 
wrote many treatiſes ; but his principal work was his 
five books on the Diviſion of Nature, printed in the laſt 


century at Oxford. He alſo, like Alcuin, was invited 


to France by Francis the Bald, with whom he lived on 
terms of intimate friendſhip, and even familiarity. 
Some of his writings were thought rather injurious to 
the Roman catholic religion; and, at the inſtigation 
of the pope, he was driven from Paris to his native 
country. On his return, he was aſſaſſinated by the 

| monks 
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monks of Malmſbury, who ſtabbed him with penknives, 
in revenge for the freedom with which he had ven» 
tured to reprehend them. Bale relates a circumſtance, 
which tends to render this old author remarkable. He 
tells us, that he was the firſt profeſſor in Oxford, and 
was appointed to his office by Alfred himſelf, imme- 
diately after that great king had begun the eftabliſh- 
ment of his noble univerſity. 5 
But I mean not to invade the province of the bio- 

grapher, nor to engage in literary hiſtory, beyond the 
limits which are uſually aſſigned to my papers. I have 
entered on this ſubje& with a view to amuſe the young 
ſtudent, and to rouſe his diligence by examples of un- 
common application and ſucceſs, under circumſtances 
the moſt unfavourable. I ſhall perhaps occaſionally re- 
ſame it. I have always taken a particular pleaſure in 
reading anecdotes of the learned: and I cannot help 
thinking it a pleaſure neceſſarily connected with im- 
provement ; for we can ſcarcely read the accounts of 
them tranſmitted to us by critics and biographers, with- 
out admiring the many inſtances of virtue and learning 
which occur, and we inſenſibly learn to imitate what 
we habitually admire. As in the arts of painting and 
ſculpture, the beſt method of facilitating the progreſs 
of the artiſt is to place the fineſt models conſtantly in 
his view; ſo alſo in life and in letters it is of the higheſt 
importance to point out patterns of that actual excel- 
lence, which, in our precepts and exhortations we have 
_ previouſly recommended. — There is no method ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful of diſplaying the blemiſhes to be avoided, and 
the beauties to be purſued. 
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VERY lover of letters will find himſelf impelled, 
E by curioſity, to enquire into the lives and writings 
of thoſe ſcholars, who, in any period of literature, have 
arrived at diſtinguiſned reputation. Few have been 
viewed with greater admiration by the age in which they 


flouriſhed, than the profeſſors of ſcholaſtic theology. 


Scarcely any epithet which language afforded was thought 
adequate to their exalted merit, 

Thomas d' Aquin, or, as he is commonly called, Tho- 
mas Aquinas, the angelic DoQor, was born in Naples, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. He was 
early devoted to philoſophy and theology, and one of 
his maſters is ſaid to have been a countryman of our 
own, Alexander ab Ales, the father of the ſchoolmen, 
and a doctor irrefragabilis. After a virtuous and labo- 
rious life, ſpent in an unremitted attention to learning, 
he died at the age of fifty. He was canonized in 1323, 
and has been read and admired for ages among a ſpecies 
of congenial ſcholars, who, in a very peculiar and un- 
faſhionable kind of learning, have diſplayed an aſtoniſn- 
ing depth and acuteneſs of intellect. He founded the 
ſect of the Thomiſts. 
Thomas Aquinas ſtands without a rival at the head of 
the ſcholaſtic theologians. He is called by the Roman 
catholics the Homer of their theological writers; and, 
as a philoſopher, he acquired uncommon glory by his 
Comments on Ariſtotle, whoſe works held a place in the 
eſteem of the times at leaſt equal to the Bible. Nor was 
„he,“ ſays Eraſmus, ** great only in his own age. 
«© He exhibited a conſtancy of application, a ſoundneſs 
« of underſtanding, and a ſolidity of erudition, which 
« ſcarcely any of the modern divines have equalled. 
« He has made ſo excellent an uſe of the learning then 


„in vogue, that one cannot. help lamenting, that he 
; «© enjoyed 
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« enjoyed not the advantages of the learned languages, 


and the other materials of politer literature.” Had 
Aquinas been born two centuries later, there is ſcarcely 
any work which we might not have expected, in polite 


and ſolid literature, from ſuch activity, combined with 
ſuch penetration. Ei 


His works, together with his life, and the notes of 
the editors, make up no leſs than eighteen volumes in 


folio, and they were printed in 1594, at Venice. 
Thomas Aquinas has been introduced to the obſer- 
vation of the Engliſh reader by an anecdote jn the life 
of Young, in which it is recorded, that, when Young ap- 
plied to Pope for advice in the choice of books on firſt 
entering on the ſtudy of divinity, Pope recommended 
Thomas Aquinas. This is generally underſtood to have 


been no more than a joke; but, if Pope had been a 


zealous catholic, it. might have been probable, that he 


took this artful method of making a convert to popery. 


The ſimplicity and enthufiaſm of Young might have 
rendered him an eaſy dupe to jeſuitical zeal and artifice. 


But, I believe, Pope was too much attached to poetry. 


to be a bigot to any ſyſtem of religion. 
It appears from a paſſage in the works of Young, that 

he read enough of Aquinas, and of fimilar writers, to 

have formed a very exalted idea of their merit. For, 


ſays he, the minds of the ſchoolmen were almoſt as 


© much cloiſtered as their bodies; they had but little 
learning and few books; yet may the moſt learned 

i de ſtruck with ſome aſtoniſhment at their ſo ſingular 

e natural ſagacity, and moſt exquiſite edge of thought. 
«© Who could expect to find Pindar and Scotus, Shake- 

% ſpeare and Aquinas, of the ſame party? Both equally 

* ſhew an original, unindebted energy; the vigor igneus, 

« and cæœleſtis origo burn in both, and leave us in doubt, 

« whether genius is more evident in the ſublime flights 

and beauteous flowers of poetry, or in the profound 
penetration, and marvellous,” keen, and minute diſ- 

4 tinctions, called the thorns of the ſchools. ?? 

It is {aid that the great logician, Biſhop Saunderſon, 
was particularly found of the Secunda Secundæ of Aqui- 
nas, and that he uſed conſtantly to carry with him this 
treatiſe, together with Ariſtotle's Rhetoric and Tully's' 

| Otaces. 
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Offices. A book ſo much read and eſteemed by ſo great 
a man, and aflociated with the works of Cicero and 


Ariſtotle, muſt have no inconſiderable merit. 


Joannes Duns, who derived his coguomen, or addi- 


tional name of Scotus, from his native country, was 
not much poſterior to Aquinas 1n time or in glory. 
He was the ſcholar of William Varro, an Engliſhman. 


The epithet of /ubrtile was allotted to him, according 


to the faſhion of the times. 'The ſubtilty of his genius 
gave him, indeed, an incontrovertible claim to the 


title. Nothing, it is ſaid of him, was ſo dark, but he 


was able to enlighten it; nothing ſo enigmatic, but, 


like another Edipus, he was able to reſolve it. But, 
alas ! he carried his ſubtilty too far. 'The thread was: 


ſpun ſo fine, that it became at laſt inviſible. Many 


terms were uſed by him, as they were indeed by all 
the ſchoolmen, which, if they conveyed any idea to. 


himſelf, are yet too recondite to enlighten his leſs ſub- 


tile readers. Who is able to explain his hæcceities, his 
intrinſic modes, and his inſolubles? And yet theſe are. 
terms uſed to explain other books, and particularly the 
ſcriptures. Our countryman, John Bale, ſeverely cen- 


ſures ſuch theology. He calls this jargon of terms the 


chimeras of the ſophiſts, and juſtly obſerves, that the 


Roman catholic religion, dreſſed out in theſe forms, 


appears more fooliſh than the fabulous theology of He- 


ſiod and Orpheus. 


« (Joannes Duns Scotus, ſays his panegyriſt Lanſius, 
* was learned to a miracle in logic, and in the thorny 


paths of divinity. He founded the ſect of the Scotiſts, 


* than Homer in one reſpect, ſince not only cities, but 
* kingdoms, c:ntended for the honour of his birth. 


which was oppoſed to the Thomiſts. He was greater. 


„The Engliſh, the lriſh, the Scotch, the French, and 


* the Italians, have claimed him as their own. 


He was, however, unfortunate in his end; for being. 


ſeized with an apoplexy, and ſuppoſed to be dead, he 


OY * 


was buried too ſoon; and, reviving in the vault, called 


in vain for aſſiſtance, and died before he could be re- 
leaſed. 


The learning of the modern ages is very different 


from the learning of poor Duns, and no Kingdom will 


no- 
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now contend with Scotland for the honour of producing 


this ſubtile doctor. His diligence and ſagacity are, how- 
ever, truly admirable. His works conſiſt of twelve vo- 
lumes in folio, which were publiſhed in the laſt century 
at Lyons. Though none indeed will now read them, 


| yet they ought to be preſerved as very curious monu- 


ments of a peculiar learning and genius, and of inde- 
fatigable induſtry. N 
KRKRemond Lulle, or, as he is called in Latin, Ray- 
mondus Lullus, flouriſhed about the year 1300, nearly 
at the ſame time with Duns Scotus. He was born in 
Majorca, and has long been the boaſt of the Spaniards. 
His pretenſions and reputation were very high, and he 
became diſtinguiſhed by the title of Docłor illuminatus. 
He is ſaid to have ſpent his youth in profligacy, and 


not to have been reformed till the age of forty ; but 


he then engaged in the converſion of the Saracens, and, 
after having ſuffered much ill treatment, was at laſt 
ſtoned to death. He was therefore, of courſe, wor- 
ſhipped by the people of Arragon as a martyr. He 
was probably ſoon depoſed from this elevation; for 
there aroſe a party, who maintained that he had been 
eee in all he knew by that ſcientific preceptor, the 
vil. 

From his intercourſe with the Arabians, he acquired 
a knowledge of medicine, natural philoſophy, and aſ- 
tronomy. From all theſe combined, he deduced a ſci- 
ence of his own, as he repreſented it in Spain and Italy, 
that of chemiſtry and alchemy. An old writer, Ro- 
bertus Conſtantinus, afferts that he had ſeen; in the 
Tower of London, a piece of pure gold made by the 
alchemical art of Raymundus Lullus. 

He is ſaid to have written more than four thouſand 
treatiſes in philoſophy, medicine, and theology. He 


founded a ſe of Lulliſts, and was the inventor of a 


certain method, which our great Lord Bacon reprobates 
as uſeleſs and oſtentatious. It tended to teach the terms 
of art only, as if he who knows the words were ſure to 
comprehend the art itſelf. Rapin alfo cenſures it as 
a method which has no ſolidity, and which, ſo far from 
— men learned, does not even ſuppoſe them rea- 
onable, 


He 


0 
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He gave his logical work the pompous title of the 
Great Art; and he engaged that, by its aſſiſtance, any 
man, however ignorant, ſhould acquire the whole circle 
of the ſciences in three months. This work was to be 
accompliſhed by means of various diagrams, circular 
and triangular, and by the letters of the alphabet my- 
ſeriouſly tranſpoſed. He had, however, his admirers 
and followers ; but his great art has been found of fo 
little uſe to mankind, that the mode of its operation is 
almoſt unknown, They who are curious and idle, may 
find ſome account of it in Gaſſendus, Alſtedius, and 


| Keckermannus ; but I adviſe them to ſpend their leiſure 


better than in the reſearch. 

Lullus is not indeed efteemed for any real improve- 
ment in knowledge or ſound learning. He threw a 
veil of obſcurity over his writings, which has often 
ſerved as a cloak of ignorance. It is not ſurpriſing, 
that an alchemiſt ſhould affect the darkneſs and enig- 
matic air of a magician. In an age of profound ig- 
norance, the leſs he was underſtood, the more he was 
admired. - f 

Conſidering the diſadvantages under which they la- 
boured, and the multitude and profundity of their 
works, many of theſe celebrated ſcholars exhibit very 
ſtupendous and animating examples of human induſtry. 
I have, indeed, collected theſe few obſervations on 
them, with a view to encourage the young ſtudent to 
diligence, by ſuggeſting to him what great works the 
human intelle& 1s capable of performing in the ſhort 
period of a life ; and at the ſame time, to deter him 
from waſting the force of his genius in ſubjects uſeleſsly 
abftruſe, or in any modes of exertion, which are not 
likely to become long and extenſively advantageous tg 
mankind, 
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No. LXVI. ox THE VALUE OF AN HONEST 
MAN. 
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II is the folly and misfortune of human nature to pre- 
fer the preſent to the future, the agreeable to the 
uſeful, the ſhining to the ſolid. We admire wit, beauty, 
wealth, titles, and all that ſparkles with the brilliancy 
of external luſtre; and through we probably approve the 
plain and homely virtues, which form the foundation of 
all real excellence, it is with the cold feelings of unim- 
paſſioned judgment. But in youth, when our choice in 
life is uſually fixed, we are much more diſpoſed to purſue 
what we admire, than what we only approve; and the 
conſequence is, that the greater number form the earlieſt 
and moſt durable attachments to vanity. Sober maxims, 
rules of prudence, dictates of juſtice, plain truth, fimpli- 
city of manners, conſtancy in friendſhip, and regularity 
in buſineſs, appear with few charms in the eyes of him, 
who pants for the noble diſtin-:10ns of being remarked 
at public places for elegance of dreſs, admired for the 
moſt fplendid vis-a-vis, celebrated for his wit at a maſ- 
uerade, ſmiled upon. at court, and at length perhaps 
rewarded with a title, a ribband, and a ſtar. To obtain 
ſuch bliſs, far other qualifications are neceſſary than the 
antiquated virtues of one's grandfather. The buſineſs 
mult be done by dreſs, addreſs, and, in ſhort. the graces, 
the graces, the graces! With reſpect to honeſty, I have 
ſomewhere read, that a man of honour, on hearing ho- 
neſty attributed to his faſhionable friend, expreſſed ſome 
degree of diſpleaſure at the panegyric, and declared, that 
ſuch a compliment was only fit for his footman. Our 
firſt queſtion concerning a man, whoſe character we wiſh 
to learn, is ſeldom, is he honeſt? but, is he rich, is he 
able, is he a man of faſhion? 
Now there have been of late, and indeed at all times, 
many men of faſhion totally deſtitute of moral honeſty. 


They have poſſeſſed every perſonal grace, and every 
| pleaſing 
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pleaſing accompliſhment. They could ſing, Suite and 


play on muſical inſtruments. They could converſe with 
the grave and the gay, and adapt all their ſentiments to 
the preſent company. They had that freedom which is 
called charming, and which enabled them to puſh them- 
{elves into all companies, and accoſt men of rank and 
character by their ſirnames, and without any reſpectful 
addition. All this could not fail to excite he praiſe of 
the ladies, and the envy of the gentlemen. But in the 


end it has been found, that theſe charming men, with 
the appearance of whatever is good and agreeable, have 
been the firſt to overreach in a bargain, exceedingly ſuc- 


ceſsful in the profeſſion of ſwindling. and particularly 
adroit at a forgery. 

So deſpicable and deteſtable do the characters of ſuch 
men appear on detection, that I cannot help thinking 
honeſty is the beſt ornament, as well as the beſt policy. 
It is indeed a diamond of the firſt water, while all the 
ſhewy, daz ling, unſubſtantial qualities, which the art- 
ful aſſume for the purpoſes of deceit, are no more than 
French paſte or paltry glaſs, at once both taudry and 
brittle. 

I would recommend unfeigned honeſty as ornamental ; 
becauſe, ſuch 1s the nature of the human heart, it is in- 
finitely more likely to be purſued and valued by the ma- 
jority of mankind, when they think it will conciliate 
the love and admiration of each other, than when they 
view it merely as a moral excellence. The man of 
reading, reflection, and cultivated mind, will want no 
motives to purſue it, but thoſe W. ich are ſuggeſted by 
his own conſcience and the delicacy of his ſentiments. 
But to the maſs of mankind, compoſed of all ages, all 
ranks, all tempers, all profeſſions, all parties, and all 
religions, it is neceſſary to render any particular virtue, 
which the moraliſt wiſhes to promote, both lovely and 
honourable. Intereſt, paſſion, and fancy, muſt be taught 
if poſſible, to ſecond the deciſions of reaſon. She is too 
often depoſed by her refractory ſubjects, whoſe obedi- 
ence indeed is ſeldom to be relied on, but when it is in 
ſome degree ſpontaneous. 

It cannot ſurely be denied, that the quality which 
pervades every part of human lite and tends — 
ately 
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ately to render it ſecure, comfortable, and honourable, 


is itfelf one of the moſt honourable which can be poſ- 


ſeſſed by a human creature; and ſuch is that uncele- 


brated virtue, common and moral honeſty. Without 


it, ſociety is a den of thieves, and men are to each 
Other wolves and foxes. © 

Every day's experience evinces the juſtneſs of that 
repreſentation in the ſcriptures, in which it is ſaid, 
that the heart is deceitful above all things, who can 


know it? In the moſt trifling intercourſe, where nei- 


ther pleaſure nor profit are in view, the propenſity to 
deceit appears in the little promiſes, profeſſions, com- 


plwiments, which are mutually made, uſually without 


any ſincerity of regard, and often with real and inve- 
terate averſion. But where intereſt is in view, the ma- 
chinations made uſe of for the accompliſhment of the 
mean and mercenary purpoſe, are often ſuch as might 
characteriſe an infernal agent. Plauſibility is, at the 
ſame time, worn as a a Fa and he who has a deſign 
on your purſe, your life, or your country, will aſſume 
all the appearances of cordial friendſhip and unpolluted 
honour, I believe it is well known, that the graces, 
the agreeable qualities, as they are called, and the 
appearance of the moſt amiable virtues, were poſſeſſed 
in perfection by a Perreau, a Dodd, a Donnellan, and 
a Delamotte. | | 
Indeed, this common honeſty, as it is named, is far 
Jeſs common than our pride is willing to ſuppoſe. But 


if it could be introduced into all the employments of 


life, the golden age would be reſtored. I will 1ma- 
gine the event as already accompliſhed, and will pleaſe 


myſelf for a moment with the viſionary proſpect of the 


happy conſequences. I ſee the brightneſs diffuſing it- 
ſelf through all the regions of ſociety, from the loftieſt 
mountain to the loweſt vale; or, to ſpeak in a ſtyle 
without figure, the happy conſequences are equally vi- 
ſible from the prince to the peaſant. 

The nobles of the land, inſtead of making uſe of 
their advantages and influence for the purpoſe of pri- 
vate and family emolument, or for the indulgence of 


their ſelfiſh and ſenſual paſſions, devote themſelves to 


the ſervice of the community, defend its liberty, pre- 
erve 
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ſerve and amend its laws, give countenance to its re- 


ligion, patronize learning, and 1 all the in- 
ventions of ingenuity, which can contribute to the or- 
nament or accommodation of human life. Of how few 
among the nobility of Europe, and even of our own 
country, can all this be predicated with any regard to 
veracity ? But is it not diſhoneſt to enjoy the advantages 
of wealth and rank, to which, by the law of nature, 
and perhaps by their own merit, they have no more 
right than their footmen behind their chairs, without 
making any return to the community, by whoſe laws 
they poſſeſs their political elevation? When they traffic 
for boroughs, ſell their own ſuffrages in the ſenate, 
ſpend their days at gaming-tables, cockpits, horſe-races, 
ſtables, and dog-kennels, they may indeed be men of 
honour, as honour is now underſtood, but I am ſure 
they are not honeſt men. | 

If the plain principles of common honeſty poſſeſſed a 
real efficacy on the conduct of life, we ſhould no longer 
ſee men of independent fortunes meanly devoting their 
lives to no other purpoſe but to enereaſe that which 
is already too large for their merits, by dealing in life- 
annuities, mortgages, engaging in banking-houſes, toil- 
ing in the Alley, raiſing rents, or ſpending what they 
have happened to inherit, in vanity, luſt, intemperance, 
and oſtentation. They would ſee the juſtice of making 
ſome return to the ſociety in which they live, for the 
exemption they enjoy from labour and neceſſity. They 
would dedicate their time and attention to benevolence, 
beneficence, to ſetting good examples, and removing 
all evil, as far as their influence extends. It 1s not 
enough that they are merely harmleſs ; for with cer- 


tain advantages, and in certain ſituations, to be only 


negatively good is to be poſitively bad. 
If honeſty were duly regarded in the profeſſions, 


we ſhould not be over-run with bold pretenders, who 


make their way in the world by dint of effrontery, and 
deceive all who truſt in their pretenſions. We ſhould 
ſee the clergy more anxious in the buſineſs of inſtruct- 
ing and reforming their pariſhes, than in collecting 
the tythes ; fond of reſiding among their {imple ruſtics, 
inſtead of viſiting them only once a year tor that mo- 
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ney, which is to be ſpent at watering- places, theatres, 
balls, and aſſemblies. We ſhould not hear ignorant 
preachers deceiving the vulgar by noiſe and nonſenſe, 
and pretending to ſuperior ſanctity and illumination. 


We ſhould oftener ſee that dignified character, a worthy 


pariſh prieſt, performing his duties with conſcientious 
regularity, and diffuſing comfort all around him. 
In the medical walk we ſhould have no quacks. The 
yſician would be more attentive to the patient whom 
he ſees ſtretched on the bed of death or diſeaſe, than he 
1s to the fee. Medicines would be unadulterated ; the 
treated as tenderly as the rich ; ignorant apothe- 
caries would not procure diplomas from Edinburgh, and 
put themſelves off, among the inconſiderate crowd, for 
regular phyſicians, adorned by the honours of approv- 
ing univerſities which they never ſaw. Such a deceit 


upon mankind deſerves ſevere reprehenſion; and, indeed, 


the aſſuming of doQtor's degrees, without any juſt title, 

tends both to miſlead the world, and to vilify thoſe pro- 
honours of real merit; and it ought to be immedi- 

ately checked either by law or by ridicale. . 

In law there is ſcarcely any department which would 
not undergo a moſt valuable reformation, if we could 
once gain the important point of rendering honeſty 

more lovely in the eyes of its profeſſors than lucre. 
The glorious inſtitutions of conſenting ſenates would 
then be uniformly a bleſſing to mankind, as they were 
deſigned, and would never be converted to engines of 
opprefliou in the hands of an artful counſellor, or a 
harpy pettifogger. = 


In the army, no one would receive his country's wages, 


who would not fight on every proper occaſion. 

In trade, we ſhould ſee no circumvention, no ad- 
vantage taken of the wants and diſtreſſes of others, no 
deceiving of the ſimple and unſuſpecting, no vending 
of bad commodities as the beſt, no forgeries, no ſwin- 
dling, and few bankruptcies. Juſtice would hold the 
ſcales, and the trader's profits would receive an addi- 
tion of more than a hundred per cent. in the advantage 
of- a good name and a good conſcience. | 

In literature, for here alſo the deceitfulneſs of the 


heart of man is often conſpicuous, there would be no 


partial 
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Togies for vice, irreligion, or tyranny, no catchpenny 
compilations; evils which ſpring from the perverfion 
of literature, from knavery and from avarice, and at'onee 
diſgrace both learning and haman nature. Among the 
Jackies of literature, as ſome of its ſubordinate profeſſors 
and managers of it have been juſtly called, ſuch vil- 
lames, rogueries, and fharping tricks are practiſed, as 
might diſgrace the mercantile Jews of Duke's-Place. 
But in the condition of things which I have ſuppoſed, 
all would be fair and beautiful in the walks of learning, 
as in the ancient Lyceum or Portico. 3 
Happy ſtate ! but, alas, it is imaginary ! It might, 
however, I am convinced, in ſome degree, be realized, 
if due care were taken in education, to render the leaft 
tendency to deceit diſpraceful, and obnoxious to puniſh- 
ment; and every ingenuous, open, honeſt action ho- 
nourable; for Honour is the nurſe of the Virtues as well 
as of the Arts. Inſtead of which, the writings of fome 
modern inſtructors tend immediately to recommend every 
ſpecies of deceit at 'that early age, when a little evil 
fown in the boſom by the tutor, cannot fail to take root, 
and grow to a ſtupendous magnitude. 
Farly and late, by night and by day, in ſeafon and out 
of ſeaſon, as the ſcripture ſtrongly expreſſes it, I would in- 


culcate on the breaſt of boys the juſt remark of the moral 


poet, that an honeſt man is the nobleſt work of God. 
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No. LXVII. REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN 
AND EFFECTS. OF SCULPTURE, WITH MIS- 
CELLANEOUS REMARKS ON IT, 
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4 AT the human mind is naturally delighted 


with the works of imitation, 1s a remark of the 


earlieſt philoſophers ; and the juſtneſs of it has been 


uniformly confirmed by every ſubſequent enquiry. 


Even thoſe objects, which in the reality diſguſt the 


ſenſes, when they are imitated by the fkilful artiſt, pleaſe 
the imagination: but if imitation is capable of con- 
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verting deformity to beauty, and of teaching inele- 
gance to pleaſe, its influence muſt be much greater, 
when the object imitated originally excites ideas of the 
ſublime and beautiful. — 


| Juſt repreſentations of the irrational or inanimate 


creation, are, indeed, in a great degree pleaſing ; but 
the higheſt delight which the fine arts can beſtow, is 
derived from imitations of human nature. The varie- 
gated landſcape is, perhaps, viewed with greater com- 
placency on the canvas, than in the natural appear- 
ance; becauſe jmitation adds a grace to the intrinſic 
beauty. The bloom of the grape, the bluſh of the 


peach, and the crimſon of the roſe, deſigned by na- 


ture to pleaſe, may perhaps pleaſe yet more when arti- 
ficially preſented to the view by her hand-maiden, 
The. ſame obſervation may juſtly be extended to the 
imitation of animals, and the placid ſcenery of ſtill 
life. All theſe are found to pleaſe the imagination, 
but not to elevate the mind. They inſpire a compla- 


cency, but do not warm with ſentiment, or animate to 


virtue. To touch the heart with ſympathy, to excite 
the nobler affections, and to give a maſculine plea- 
ſure, man muſt be the object of imitation. That ge- 


neral connection which ſubſiſts between all who partake 


of humanity, cauſes a general concern in the intereſts 

of each individual. Man, indeed, views the actions and 
| paſſions of men with all the ſolicitude of one concerned 
in the event, but looks down upon the lower parts of 
the creation with the diſpaſſionate curioſity of a diſinte- 
reſted ſpectator. | : 

To repreſent the attitudes of his actions, and the 
features of his paſſions, is the principal buſineſs of 
Sculpture ; and though a conſiderable degree of its ex- 
cellence depends on the delicacy of manual execution, 
yet has it ever maintained a diſtinguiſhed place among 
the arts which require a fine imagination, Nature, 
indeed, hes open to the inſpection of the learned and 
of the unlearned, of the ſtupid and of the ingenious ; 
but the man of fine feeling, and of elegant taſte, can 
alone perceive and imitate her more delicate traits, 
her more captivating, though leſs obyious, allure- 


ments. | | 
| The 
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The firſt productions of this art probably owe their 
origin to religion. Too groſs to conceive immaterial 
ideas of the Deity, the vulgar wanted ſome ſenſible 
object to fix their attention, and excite their enthu- 
fiaſm. Thus he, whoſe temple is all ſpace, and whoſe 
altar the univerſe, was confined in his refidence to ſome 
rude image, ſhapen by the hand of 1dolatry : but how- 
ever derogatory from the dignity of the Supreme Being, 
or inconſiſtent with the reaſon of man, the practice has 
been peculiarly favourable to the arts of imitation. 'The 
ſtatue that was formed as an object of religious adora- 
tion, has, indeed, failed in its original purpoſe; but 
it has been viewed with a degree of wonder little leſs 
than worſhip. 

And, indeed, it is to be preſumed, that few will 
wiſh that idolatrous attention, which is at preſent paid 
to the ſtatues of the ancient deities, forbidden : for 
whenever they ſhall ceaſe to be admired, they will ceaſe 
to be imitated. Such an event every friend to juſt 
taſte will deprecate, fince to renounce the models of the 
antients, is to renounce the moſt captivating embelliſh- 
ment of art, an adherence to ſimplicity and nature. 
While a Venus de Medicis, and an Apollo Belvidere, 
ſnall continue to be ſtandards of excellence, no one can 
with reaſon apprehend, leſt the chaſte graces of real 
elegance ſhould be ſacrificed to the falſe glare of Go- 
thic affectation. | h | 
To do juſtice to the remains of antiquity by deſcrip- 
tion, requires a pen as maſterly as the artiſt's chiſel. 
A Virgil ſhould exhibit the ideas of a Praxiteles. A 
profeſſor of the art may, perhaps, find technical terms 
adequate to a technical deſcription. He may expatiate 
on proportion, and dictate rules for forming a judg- 
ment; but the language of an artiſt can ſeldom be 
completely underſtod but by artiſts. | 

Compariſons are frequently made between the re- 
ſpeQive beauty, the value, and the utility, of the ſe- 
veral arts. One of the beſt judges of antiquity has aſ- 
ſerted, in a well-known paſſage of his works, that all 
the arts which tend to poliſh and refine human nature, 
are united by a common bond. That painting, poetry, 
and ſculpture, nearly approximate to each other, is 

— obvious 
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obvious on the ſlighteſt review. They have conſtant- 
ly reflected images on each other, and joining like 


the Graces, hand in hand, have, from the union of 


their force, commanded in all ages univerſal ad- 
miration. If the Mantuan Muſe drew her moſt beau- 
tiful pictures from the originals of Sculpture, to the 
Muſe of Homer, on the other hand, has Sculpture 
been indebted for her maſter- piece. The ſublime 
idea of a Being, who ſhook the heavens with his 
nod, exiſted originally in the poet's mind. The art- 
iſt, however, embodied the ideal form, and may be 
ſaid to have wanted only Promethean aid to have re- 
alized the creature of imagination. The marble form 


has been transferred to canvas, and the repreſentation 


of the tablet to the marble, with equal applauſe both 
to the arts and to the profeſſors: and though ſome have 


eſſayed to aſcertain the ſuperiority of one or other f 


theſe ſiſter arts, yet as it is invidious to give a diſtin- 
guiſhing preference to either, when each endeavours to 
exalt the other, it may be more candid to aſſert with 
Horace, on a ſimilar occaſion, that they equally require 
and communicate mutual aſſiſtance, with all the benig- 
nity of diſintereſted friendſhip. - | 
Sculpture is not, any more than the other arts, con- 
fined to imitations, of the human form. Subordinate to 
ſtatuary, are many other operations of the chiſel, which 


require both ingenuity of deſign, and ſkill of execu- 


tion. The marble urn, and the ſepulchral monu- 
ment, have ever been the chief ornaments of man- 
ſions dedicated to the Deity. The palaces of princes 
have derived leſs ſplendour from the profaſion of finery, 
and the glittering of magnificence, than from the fo- 
liage of the Corinthian capital, and the elegant wreaths 
of the ſeſtoon: and though the modern invention of 


multiplying the works of the artiſt, by devices which 


require no ingenuity, has proftituted the ornaments 
of a temple to the gaudmeſs of a ſaburbian villa, and 
the deeoration of a palace to the embeHlifhment of a 
tradeſman's door-poſt ; yet muſt not he, whoſe hand. 
formed the original vaſe, or fculptured the ftoried. 
| —_ loſe that praiſe which is ever due to the inventive 
Arxtlit. | | 
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It belongs to ſculpture, as well as to painting, not 
only to repreſent ſingle figures, but to combine them 


in a group. The relievo is a marble picture; though it 


wants thoſe graces of the canvas, which reſult from a 


due mixture of light and ſhade, and from a variety 


of colours, yet it poſſeſſes ſome advantages which may 
ultimately compenſate the defect. Expoſure to the 
weather, the commoneſt accidents, and the inſenſible 
depredations of time, ſoon deſtroy the comparatively 
tranſient productions of the pencil; but the marble 
tablet defies the corroding tooth of ages, and may ſur- 
vive even a deluge or a conflagration. There remains 
not a ſingle painting of Parrhaſius or Apelles, of Ti- 
manthes or Protagoras, by which we can judge of the 
juſtice of thoſe praiſes ſo laviſhly beſtowed. on them by 


Pliny, Quintilian and Lucian; but many antient re- 
lievos continue to the preſent day, in all their original 


perfection. 85 55 __ 
Sculpture diſplays peculiar grace and excellence, 
when it condeſcends to work in miniature. The gem, 
however precious and beautiful, receives additional 
value, and more attractive beauty, from the hand of 
the artiſt. The features of the hero and philoſopher 
when marked on the ſtone, whoſe coheſion is like that 
of adamant, are tranſmitted to the lateſt ages, unhurt 
by accidents, and unimpaired by time. Thus is the 


votary of learning enabled to behold the countenances 


of thoſe whoſe atchievements aftoniſh, whoſe writings 
charm, and whoſe precepts improve him; and after 


the lapſe of ſome thouſand years, to indulge the na- 


tural deſire of viewing the real aſpect of men who ſhone 


in the field, and in the cabinet, or who dignified the 


portico or the academy. When all other ſources of 
information have failed, the figure on the gem has of- 
ten illuſtrated beauties, and cleared obſcurities in the 


claſſics and the hiſtorians. Of theſe ſmaller produc- 
tions of the ſculptor, the ingenuity of modern inven- 


tion, ſtimulated by the hopes of gain, -has found means 


to multiply copies without number; but though the co- 
pies ſhould leflen the pecuniary value, they cannot di- 
miniſfi the intrinſic merit of the originals, - 
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That ſpecies of ſculpture, which is diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſpecific appellation of Engraving on Copper, was to- 
tally unknown to the antients. By the co-operation of 

this ſiſter art, the productions of painting are univer- 
ſally diffuſed, and the ornament reſerved in the gallery 


of an individual, becomes the embelliſhment of every 


| habitation. However great its uſes, and exalted its 
perfection, it muſt be confeſſed, by every impartial ob- 
ſerver, to owe a great degree of its advancement to the 
artiſts of our own country; and it were eaſy to enu- 
merate ſome works of Engliſh engravers, of which the 
Juſtneſs of repreſentation, and the delicacy of execution, 
have not been ſurpaſſed by any age or any nation. 
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HERE are ſome, who, with a ſpirit too con- 


fined for the liberality of philoſophy, have ex- 
cluded from all pretenſions to refined taſte, that part of 
mankind which nature has placed in the northern re- 
gions. This faculty has been limited to thoſe happier 
mortals, who inhale the balmy breezes of the warmer 
climates. That theſe arts have been moſt ſucceſsfully 
cultivated in the warmer countries of Europe, cannot 
be denied ; but let it not be ſaid, that any of the fa- 
culties of the free-born mind are local. Nor let it be 
haſtily concluded, that the Engliſh, who are claſſed by 
theſe philoſophers among the northern ſavages, but 
who are known to poſſeſs the mental powers in a ſtate 
of vigour equal at leaft to the reſt of the world, are 
deſtitute of taſte, of that faculty which adds a grace to 
the exertions of all others, and without which the 
ſtrongeſt efforts of the mind have an appearance of illi- 
berality. If it was late before our artiſts made any 
| | | Re: conſiderable 
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conſiderable proficiency in Sculpture, it muſt not be 
immediately inferred, that they were incapable of ex- 


cellence: but that, as is inconteſtibly true, they did 
not attempt it. To expect that the art ſhould attain 
perfection before it is an object of national attention, 
3s no leſs unreaſonable, than to require the fruit in ma- 
turity before the plantation of the tree. 

The ſun-ſhine of royal or popular patronage can baffle: 
the rigours of the climate, and raiſe luxuriant vegeta- 
tion on the bleakeſt mountain. — by a prince, 
and encouraged by: a people, it is not to be wondered, 


that Sculpture has among us made rapid advances to 


attainable perfection. It were, indeed, eaſy to enu- 


merate names which would do honour to the ſchools of 
Greece, and of antient and modern Italy; but to praiſe 


living merit, is frequently to excite envy without con- 
rring fame. The ungenerous artiſt then muſt be con- 


tent to appeal to poſterity for unalloyed applauſe; and, 


when the tongue of Envy ſhall be wearied with detrac- 
tion, merited praiſe will find a willing audience. There 
are ſculptors among us of the preſent day, whoſe fame 
will be as durable as the marble which they ſhape, and 
who, while they carve the block, may promiſe them- 
ſelves, like Thucydides, an everlaſting poſſeſſion. 
Thoſe arts, however, after all that has been faid in 
their praiſe, which tend to flatter the imagination with- 
out amending the heart, and the utility of which ap- 


pears to conſiſt in their adminiſtration to pleaſure, 


will, perhaps, be judged unworthy a ſerious attention 
by the rigid votaries of ſevere virtue, Too wiſe to be 


captivated with pleaſure, they ſeek only for 1mprove- 
ment. The pull that contributes to health, they can 


ſwallow without requiring it to be covered with gold,. 


or ſweetened with honey; but to condemn the produc- 


tions of the chiſel as merely inſtrumental to delight, 1s 
to aſſume that as a conceflion which can never be 


granted, In truth, the imitative arts are capable of 
conveying moral inſtruction in the moſt effectual man- 


ner, as their operation is inſtantaneous. They require 
not the deductions of logic, which can only be made 
by cultivated intelleQs ; but by appealing to the ſenſes, 


| which are ſometimes combined in great perfection with 
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the rudeſt minds, they ſtrike immediately and irreſiſti- 

bly on the ſuſceptible heart. The maſter's hand can 
Vive to matter the features of the ſoul, and impreſs on 

the rude block thoſe many. ner and- paſſions, which na- 
turally excite congenial ſentiments and ſympathetic 
emotions ; and the mind, which, perhaps, could never 
be ſenfible of the beauty of virtue from the reaſonings. 
of a Plato, or a Socrates, may be captivated with her 
amiable form when diſplayed by a Phidias or Praxi- 
teles. * 
No man of ſenfibility can walk in the repoſitories of 
the illuſtrious dead, where the forms that moulder be- 
neath his feet are repreſented in marble on the walls, 
without feeling, as he treads the ſolemn aile, the moſt 
virtuous ſenſations. His faculties ſeem to ſtretch, and 
his virtues to expand, in efforts to reach the level of 
Juch exalted ſociety. He catches the contagion of vir- 
tue by intuition, he forms heroic reſolutions of emu- 
lating the excellence he admires, and, perhaps, ven- 
tures to entertain a ſecret hope, that he may one day 
Fl a niche in the venerable circle of departed wörthies. 
*Fhe deſcendant bluſhes to degenerate from his anceſ- 
tors, who ſeem to view him from the ſacred walls, and 
would upbraid him with his baſeneſs. He feels himſelf 
ſtimulated to equal, if not to ſurpaſs, their glories. 
Sculpture has, likewiſe, another no leſs efficacious, 
though more indirect, influence on the morals, It has, 
in common with all the fine arts, a powerful effect in 
ſoftening the temper and humanizing the manners, an 
effect which will, perhaps, be felt and acknowledged 
by none but men of delicate taſte and elegant attain- 
ments. The votaries of gain, of luxury, or of groſs 
pleaſure, have loſt, by the groſſneſs of their enjoy- 
ments, that nice ſuſceptibility of impreſſions, that ten- 
derneſs of feeling, which can alone perceive, with full 
force, the pleaſures of imagination. The vulgar eye 
gazes with equal ſatisfaction on the canvas of a Titian, 
and the davbings of a ſign-poſt, and diſcovers no more 
ingenuity in the works of the ſtatuary, than in the 
Tude image of the mere mechanic: but they whoſe na- 
tural feelings have been properly improved by culture, 
nor have yet become callous by attrition with the _ 

| | | now, 
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| know, from experience, how the heart is mollified, the 


manners poliſhed, and the temper ſweetened, by a well- 
directed ſtudy of the arts of imitation. A fine ſenſibi- 
lity of artificial excellence inſenfibly. extends itſelf to- 
the perception of natural and moral beauty; and the 
ſtudent returns from the artiſts gallery to his ſtation in 
ſociety, with a breaſt more diſpoſed to feel and to re- 
verberate the endearments of ſocial life, and of reci- 
procal benevolence. e 
Sculpture claims, indeed, the power of exciting vir- 
tue, and the privilege of rewarding it. Many of the 
great benefactors to mankind have been animated in 
danger, and ſupported in fatigue, by the enlivening- 
hope of enjoying a future exiſtence in the memory of- 
poſterity. Satisfied with this recompence in reverſion, 

heroes, patriots, and philoſophers, have neglected the 
calls of intereſt, and the allurements of. pleaſure, to ad- 
vance the happineſs of ſociety, and to adorn humanity. 
The ſweet ſolace of their pain, the compenfation of 
their labours, for which the heart has often panted,. 
and every faculty has: toiled, may be ultimately con- 

ferred by the hand of the ſtatuary. Let not, therefore, 
the art be proſtituted to perpetuate inſignificance or vice, 
and to gratify the vanity of undeſerving opulence, which: 
poſſeſſes the power of rewarding virtue, and of beſtow=- 
ing immortality on periſhable excellence. 


— 
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No. LXIX. oN THE PROPRIETY OF Ex 
TENDING CLASSICAL STUDIES TO NATURAL. 
AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND? 
UNITING PHILOLOGY WITH: SCIENCE. 


__— . 
— 


\ TUDENTS who have been moſt attached to: 


claſſical literature, and who conſequently have ſuc- 
ceeded beſt in it, have often been groſsly ignorant of 
thoſe pleaſing parts of ſcience, the laws and operations 


of nature. 
ED O 6 Were: 
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Were it only for the ſake of variety, and the plea- 


Jure reſulting from it, I would beg leave to ſuggeſt to 


claſſical ſcholars the propriety of extending the objects 
of their purſuit. Poetry, hiſtory, moral philoſophy, 
and philology, though truly delightful of themſelves, 


will become more ſo, when the ſameneſs of the ideas 


2 


which they repreſent, is relieved by the beautiful and 
diverſified ſcenes of natural philoſophy. It is like go- 
ing into a beautiful country which we never ſaw be- 
fore, or like the arrival of a new ſeaſon of the year, 
when we make an excurſion. from claſſical ground, on 
which we have long dwelt, into the territories of na- 
tural ſcience. An aſſemblage of ideas entirely new is 
Preſented to the mind of him, who never before deviated 
from the flowery paths of philology. His underſtanding 
1s refreſhed with variety, and enriched with new ac- 
quifitions, and he returns to criticiſm, hiſtory, poetry, 
and whatever elſe conſtitutes polite letters, with a more 
eager appetite. 


A knowledge of nature and of arts, as well as ſci- 


ences, ſupplies a copious ſource of new ideas to the 
writer. 
ſcarcely fail, after letters have been long cultivated, to 
loſe the grace and attraction of novelty. But from na- 
tural philoſophy, new alluſions, new exemplifications, 
new ſimilitudes, new compariſons, and new images of 
all kinds, are eaſily deduced, What is borrowed from 
this department cannot have been anticipated by the 
antients, ſince how little did they know of electricity, 
magnetiſm, hydroftatics, optics, pneumatics, and a 


thouſand other moſt entertaining ſubjects, in which 
philoſophy appears ſubſervient to manufactures and the 


accommodation of common life! A man may have 
read the beſt Greek and Latin claflics, and ſcarcely have 
one juſt idea of the orb on which he lives, or of its na- 
tural and artificial productions. 


I wiſh, indeed, that claſſical taſte may always be 


united with a competent knowledge of the ſciences. 
T am convinced it would be for the advantage of both. 
For if it is true, on the one hand, that claſſical ſcho- 


things, 


Moral maxims and hiſtorical examples can 


lars have been often moſt diſgracefully ignorant of 
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| things, it is alſo true, on the other, that natural phi- 


loſophers have often been unable to give their diſcos: 
veries that pleaſing dreſs which claſſical taſte alone can 
beſtow, and which is neceſſary to allure the general 
attention. By a reciprocal participation of each other's 
knowledge, the claſſic would become more ſolid, and 
the naturaliſt more pleaſing. At the ſame time, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that ſolid ſcience ought not to be ſuper- 
fAuouſly decorated, nor delivered in the ſtyle of an af- 
feed rhetoric. .. Beſides that, a profuſion of miſplaced 
ornaments is always unpleaſing; tropes, figures, and 
unneceſſary epithets, would introduce an obſcurity moſt 
unfavourable to the progreſs of ſcience. The Aztic 
ſtyle ſeems, indeed, peculiarly ſuited to ſcientific pro- 
ductions; and, if Ariſtotle is too little ornamented, 
yet his chaſtity, correctneſs, and purity ſeldom fail to 
pleaſe on a diligent peruſal. Pliny the Elder is, how- 
ever, a more agreeable model of ſtyle, though his ſe- 
lection of matter is extremely culpable. 

We have, indeed, many writers in natural philoſo-- 
phy who were trained in claſſical ſchools, and who 
were early poliſhed by the elegancies of philological 
literature. But 1n their ſubſequent ſtudies they ſeem to- 
have relinquiſhed the models of the golden ages, and 
to have written with little ſolicitude to pleaſe by their 
ſtyle, provided they were able to communicate in- 
formation. The conſequence has been, that many: 
fine diſcoveries of original philoſophers have either 
paſſed unnoticed by the common reader, or they 
have been repreſented in a ſtyle of languid and flowery 
deſcription by writers. whoſe knowledge of nature was 
too ſuperficial to enable them to communicate it with 
accuracy. | | 

But, in truth, it muſt be allowed, that claſſical ſcho- 
lars have been much oftener ignorant of phyſiological 
learning, than natural philoſophers of polite letters, 
Many of our very eminent poets, when they have oc- 


caſionally introduced deſcriptions of the animal, ve- 


getable, or foſſil productions of nature, have commit- 
ted egregious miſtakes. To the honour of the poet of 
the Seaſons, it has been remarked, that he was an ac- 
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_eurate obſerver of thoſe appearances which he delighted 
to deſcribe. ö | 


But, without inſiſting on the utility of phyſiologi 
ſcience, as preparatory to compoſition, one may aſk,. 
who is there that pretends to the character of the gene- 
ral ſcholar, or the man of a comprehenfive mind, that 
would chuſe to live his days, without ſeeing the new 
world, which is opened to his view by the microſcope, 
the teleſcope,. and all the curious machines of the ex- 
perimentaliſt? What ſtudent would neglect to look 


into the entertaining volumes of a Ray, a Derham, an 


Adams, a Baker, a Swammerdam, a Keil, a Rown- 
ing, a Hales, a Cotes, a Clare, a Halley, a Boer- 
haave, a Linne, a Buffon, a Ferguſon, or a Pennant? 
To ſhut our eyes on ſuch glorious ſcenes as they ex- 
hibit is, as Milton calls it, an injury and ſullenneſs 


againſt nature. In this age and country, lectures in 


experimental 1 are read in every part of the 
kingdom, and the ſtndent has an opportunity of ac- 
quainting himſelf with the moſt curious natural phæ- 
nomena at a very trifling expence, and without the 


trouble of furniſhing and managing a coſtly and com- 
_ plicated apparatus; an ineſtimable advantage, and ſuch 
an one as the philoſophers of antiquity would have tra- 


verſed the world to enjoy. I have been aſtoniſhed to ſee 
how very. careleſs, in this reſpeR, even men of ſenſe and 
liberal education are found, and how few comparatively. 
attend the lectures of the experimentaliſt. Even in the 
univerſity. of Oxford, I can remember, it was by no 
means univerſal to attend the profeſſors, who read moſt: 


 Ingenious lectures on aſtronomy, chemiſtry, and natural. 
philoſophy. The claſſical ſcholars ſeemed rather to 


deſpiſe that kind of learning ; and, indeed, we uſually 
undervalue what we do not underſtand. | 
I have frequently been ſurpriſed to find how few,. 


in compariſon, viſit that noble repoſitory of nature's 


productions, the Britiſh Muſeum, Many thouſands, . 
and thoſe too in the more enlightened ranks, have lived. 
and died within a mile or two of it, without having 
once had the curioſity to inſpect it. Ye ſhades of Pliny 
and Ariſtotle, how indignant muſt ye have been, if 

. 


cal 


ye obſerved a none pretending a love of ſcience; yet: 
regardleſs of ſuch invaluable: treaſures, even at their 
threſholds! - | — ü 

That the vulgar and illiterate ſnould be incurious is 
not ſurpriſing; but that the claſſical ſcholar ſnould be 
totally ignorant of nature's works, is no leſs aſtoniſſi- 
ing than diſgraceful. . To thoſe who are induced, by. 
their knowledge of a few languages, and of the claſſics, 
to think themſelves completely accompliſhed in all hu-- 
man learning, I will recommend the peruſal of the 
notes to the preface of Chambers's Dictionary. 
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No. LXX. o THE EFFECTS OF THE BAD 


. EXAMPLE OF THE GREAT AMONG THEIR. 
MENIAL SERVANTS,. DOMESTICS, AND DE- 
PENDANTS. 


* 


* 


T is found by experience, that there are few orders 

in the community more profligate than the ſervants 
and domeſtic dependants in rich and noble families, 
*Fhey are greatly to be pitied, as many cauſes concur 
to render their corruption almoſt unavoidable... They. 
have uſually been lightly educated, if educated at all, 
and are often thruſt, at an early age, into a wicked: 
world, deſtitute of all principles moral and religious. 
The only leflon they have learned with. effeQ, is to ad- 
mire worldly pomp and grandeur, and to think rank. 
and title capable of juſtifying any conduct, however 
iniquitous or immoral, They idolize the great with 
abject ſervility, and are inſolent to the middle ranks. 
They aſſume a ſhare of grandeur from the rank of their 


maſters, and think themſelves intitled to domineer over 


their equals, and to ridicule their ſuperiors. Where. 
ever they go, they diffuſe, among the lower orders, a 


| ſpirit of impudence, diſcontent, extravagance, and de- 


bauchery, and are uſually and deſervedly eſteemed a 
nuifance to a neighbourhood. | 


Indeed, 


1 


Indeed, the profligacy among the ſervants of the 
great is no trifling evil. Much of the corruption of 
the common people is certainly cauſed and encreaſed 
by their example. The following is a caſe too com- 
mon in the country village. A young, man, with all 
the happy ſimplicity of honeſty and innocence, is en- 
gaged, in conſequence of the good character which he 
bears, in the ſervice of the neighbouring lord. He 
goes to the metropolis, and ipends a winter in the low 
haunts of the loweſt debauchery and drunkenneſs. 


While his maſter is engaged in the ſcenes of polite 


amuſement, the poor menial, who waits for him dur- 
ing the tedious watches of the night, ſolaces himſelf 
in the alehouſe or the night-cellar, amidſt all that can 


corrupt by examples of fraud, exceſs, ill language, 

and every vice which debaſes humanity. His honeft 
parents, and his brothers and ſiſters, are, in the mean 
time, enjoying the ſweet ſlumbers procured by labour 
and temperance. 


At the return of fummer, the poor fellow retires 
with his maſter into the country. He is finely dreſſed, 


and naturally excites the admiration of the village and 


his own family. What he ſays comes from him with 
the authority of an oracle. He conſiders himſelf, in- 
deed, as greatly enlightened, and undertakes to com- 


municate the illumination. In the fr place he ridi- 


cules the ruſticity of his friends and neighbours, and 
laughs at their awkward dreſs and behaviour. Their 
patient ſubmiſſion to labour, he calls plodding and 
flavery ; their ſobriety and temperance, covetouſneſs 
and. meanneſs; their conjugal affection and regard to 
decency, ignorance of the world; and their religion, 
ſuperſtition. | 

He commonly confirms his opinions by alleging the 
example of his lord. My lord,” fays he, I would 
% have you know, is a great man, a very great man. 


He is concerned in governing the nation, making 


« laws, and 1s in great favour both with his prince 
« and with the people. His patronage is courted, not 
* only by clergymen, ſuch as our vicar, but by biſhops 
& and archbiſhops. Therefore you may depend upon 


* 


. 
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„ it, whatever your godly books may teach you to the 
“ contrary, that his manner of acting and thinking 
* 1s right, and ſuch as is moſt conducive to happineſs 

and enjoyment. Now this is my lord's plan. He 
« drinks, games, ſwears, runs in debt, and never 
«« thinks of paying his bill at the ſhop; though, to do 
* him juſtice, if he loſes at cards, he always pays 
«<< ready money. My lord likewiſe keeps two or three 
© miſtreſſes, beſides his wife, with whom, indeed, he 
© never ſleeps: but then he lets her go very grand; 
«© and, though two or three of our mercers have broke 
& ſince they have ſerved us, he ſpares no coſt in ſup» 
«« porting her appearance. My lord never goes to 
church, but calls the parſons a pack of hypocrites, 
«« and employs his Sunday either in travelling, or in 
cards, dice, drinking, and viſiting the ladies. I 
* uſually ſtand behind my maſter's chair at dinner, 
« and attend very cloſely to all the converſation : ſo 
* that I often pick up a great deal of improvement. 

«© And from all I have been able to collect, I am led 
cc to conclude, that what we hear in ſermons, and read 
« in the Bible, is all nonſenſe; and that the true wiſ- 
« dom is to gratify one's ſenſes and paſſions as much as 
© one can, get money in any manner, provided it can 
«© be gotten ſafely, and live jollily. So keep it up, 
% my lads, and follow mine and my lord's example.“ 

The lads and laſſes of the village liſten to his leſſon 
with open mouths, and hearts which pant to imitate 
their kind inſtructor. Many immediately relinquiſh the 
plough and the dairy, and haſten up to London in pur- 
ſuit of fine clothes, money, and pleaſure. They who 
remain behind, endeavour not to be outdone in drunk- 
enneſs, gaming, and debauchery, by a lord and his foot- 
man; and the village, from being the ſeat of peace, 
innocence, induſtry, and contentment, becomes the 
fink of ſin and miſery, Colonies ſoon emigrate from it 
to ſupply the Strand and the ballaſt-lighters. 
This 1s really no exaggerated repreſentation. 'There 
are few country gentlemen, who do not conſider the 
ſummer reſidence of a rich or titled man of faſhion 


in their neighbourhood as a ſerious evil, becauſe 2 
2 
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the corruption of morals which his corrupted ſervants 
introduce. There are not many villages, where ſome 
Mr. John or Mrs. Abigail does not endeavour to turn 
the country people from the errors of their ways, by 
teaching them, that virtue is ignorance, and religion 
ſuperſtition, The example of rank and riches adds a 
weight to their arguments, which nothing but woeful 
experience can counterpoiſe. So extenſive has the 
contagion been conſidered, that I have ſeen it mentioned 
in advertiſements of houſes on ſale, as a very great re- 
commendation, that there was no nobleman's ſeat within 
nine miles of the ſituation. 13 Ch ED 
Though riches and titles often render their owners 
adepts in a new kind of philoſophy, and teach them to 
ſee the vanity of morality and religion in their own 
_ Eaſe, yet they cannot prevent the want of morality and 
religion, when it appears in their own ſervants and 
dependants, from being ſeverely felt by themſelves. 
The rich and the titled do, indeed, in theſe times, 
often pretend to extraordinary benevolence ; becauſe it 
happens to be the faſhion. Let then their benevolence 
be rendered conſpicuous among thoſe of their own houſe- 
hold ; and thofe of the villages and towns which bor- 
der on their paternal eſtates. We cannot help diſtruſting 
their pretenſions to patriotiſm and a love of mankind, 
to univerſal benevolence and compaſſion, when we ſee 
them, by the force of their powerful example, unlooſing 
all the moral and religious reſtraints, which tend to 
preſerve the innocence and happineſs of individuals and 
communities; when we ſee them careleſly diffuſing 
drunkenneſs, debauchery, diſeaſe, and infidelity among 
thoſe, whom fortune has rendered the humble. miniſters 
af their luxury and pride. 12 
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OST of the pleaſurable diverſions have a ten- 
1 dency, when purſued. with ardour, not only to 


relax in a proper degree, but totally to enervate. They 


indiſpoſe the mind for manly virtue, and introduce a 
tenderneſs of feeling ill ſuited to encounter the uſual 
aſperities of common life. But the ſtudy of muſic, 
under due direction, while it ſweetly ſooths the ſenſe 
of hearing, touches the ſoul, and elevates and refines- 
its nature. Conducted by philoſophy, it is able to- 
infuſe the nobleſt thoughts, to urge to the moſt animated: 
action, to calm the ruffled ſpirits, and to eradicate- 
every malignant propenſity. 5 

Amid the invectives thrown out againſt the diſſipated 
manners of the preſent age, its taſte for muſic deſerves 
applauſe. Even as a ſource of ſenſual pleaſure, it 1s: 
one of the pureſt and moſt dignified ; yet it may be la- 
mented, that it is cultivated merely as a ſenſual plea- 
ſure ; becauſe that which titillates the ear, is not al- 
ways the beft calculated to affect the heart. Simple 
muſic, for which the preſent age ſeems to have little 


reliſh, is capable of producing the moſt violent effects 


en the ſentiments; and the neglect of it is the cauſe 
that the mind is often little intereſted in the moſt cele- 
brated compoſitions.. 33 

He who has made muſic the ſtudy of his life, and 
poſſeſſes an ear refined by application to faſtidious de- 
hcacy, is pleaſed with the curious productions of the: 
Italian compoſer. But let the admired compoſition be- 
performed in the hearing of another, whoſe natural 
powers are equally ſenfible, but who has been uſed to 
the works of Purcell and Handel only, and he will find 
his ear not greatly delighted, and his heart totally 


unaffected. 


The kind of muſic, however excellent as a piece of 
art, which. penetrates no farther: than: the ear, * 
| ces. 


L = EB HAT 
duces an effect quite different from what was intended 
by the original invention. As a pleaſure of the ſenſe, 
though elegant in a high degree, it yet contributes 
to imbecility. The inartificial muſic of the drum, at 
which the connoiſſeur might be enraged, is better able 
to produce the genuine effects of mulic, lively emotions 
of mind, than the fine modulations of a Fiſcher's haut- 
boy and a Croſdil's violoncello. ' 

Of what kind is the muſic that delights thoſe who 
are ſtigmatized by the name of vulgar, but who poſ- 
ſeſs all the faculties of perception, in ai ſtate unde- 
praved by artificial refinement? Such perſons are the 
unaltered ſons of nature; and the ſounds which uni- 
verſally pleaſe them, are ſounds which nature intended 
ſhould pleaſe, and for which ſhe adapted the finely- 
ſuſceptible ſenſe. 
the harp, the bagpipe, and the dulcimer, are the in- 
ſtruments which inſpire the lower ranks with joy and 
with. courage, and which alleviate the ſenſe of the 
greateſt labours and the greateſt dangers. If we were 
to ſuppoſe a Giardini condeſcending to play a fine Ita- 


lian piece of muſic at a rural fair, there is little doubt 


but his audience would be ſtolen away from him by the 
itinerant performer on a Scotch bagpipe or the hurdy- 


2 4 2 | 
There are certain ballads and certain tunes adapted 
to them which are known to-almoſt every individual 
in a nation, and which pleaſe on every repetition. 
The muſic, as well as the poetry of theſe, is ſimple in 
the extreme. The Scotch tunes have a ſweetneſs which 
delights every ear unſpoiled by the complex produc- 
tions of laborious ingenuity, but which the Italian 
maſter knows not to intermix in his boaſted compoſures. 
And yet nothing can be more natura] and eaſy than the 
ſweet wild wood- notes of the Highland ſwain. | 
There are alſo certain pſalm tunes, which, with 
little merit as technical performances, are enabled to 
excite in the mind a great degree of devotional extaſy. 
Thoſe of the hundredth and the hundredth and fourth 
pſalms, are the moſt popular muſic in England; and 
they are no Jeſs adapted to excite a ſpirit of n aw 
f elevate 
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elevate the ſoul to heaven, than to ſooth the ear with 
their imple melody. 3 | 
Theſe obſervations are adduced with a view to re- 
commend the adoption of a taſte for ſimple muſic, 
among thoſe who ſtudy muſic merely for the entertain- 
ment of a domeſtic circle. It appears to be more 
pleaſing to the ear in its natural ſtate, than the la- 
boured and complicated productions of the profeſſed 
modern muſician ; and experience abundantly proves, 
that it powerfully affects the heart and the imagination. 
If then it were received in thoſe numerous families, 
where, in the preſent age, muſic forms a conſtant di- 
verſion, its effect on the morals of the people at large 
would be truly important. It would elevate with piety, 
warm with generoſity, and enlarge and ennoble, cor- 
ret and purify every affection. There is ſcarcely 
any ſentiment. which may not be excited, increaſed, di- 
miniſhed, or modified by a piece of muſic, ſimple 
enough to be ſtrongly expreſſive. Thus powerful as 
well as ſweet, it 1s to be wondered at, as well as re- 
gretted, that it ſhould be ſuperſeded by a ſpecies of 
complicated harmony, ingenious indeed, in a high 
degree, yet poſſeſſing little other claim to attention, but 
as it affords an elegant amuſement for a vacant hour. 
Muſic at preſent often forms a conſiderable part of fe- 
male education; and it 1s to be lamented, that an ac- 
compliſhment, which, when properly regulated, is 
moſt efficacious in filling the young mind with virtuous 
and generous ſentiments, ſhould form only an innocent 

paſtime and polite employment, | 
Paradoxical as it may appear, it is really true, that 
muſic ſeems of late to be addreſſed to the eye as well 
as to the ear, Dexterity of execution, the wonderfully 
expeditious motion of the fingers, the hand, and the 
arm, cauſe an equal ſhare of applauſe with the tones 
of the inſtrument, He who can hold his breath the 
longeſt, is proportionably honoured with the longeſt 
continuation of plaudits. The ſweeteſt ſhepherd that 
ever piped on his Doric re:d, would be lefs .applauded 
than he who can make his pipe ſqueak for the ſpace of 
five minutes without reſpiration. The fimple lyre of 
Apollo would ſcarcely engage attention, while the 
SO Wy. finger 
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Auger of a modern was dancing, on the ſtrings of a 
violoncello. To attain to this ſtupendous excellence 
of rapid execution, requires the unlimited labour of 
a life; while a much leſs degree of application would 


enable a performer to raviſh and captivate the heart, 


if the natural feelings were not ſuperſeded by acquired 
Taſte. 3 4 | % 
It is often urged as a reaſon for neglecting the ſtudy 
and performance of muſic, that to excel in it, or to 
play in ſuch a manner as not to offend a judge, requires 
A portion of time incompatible with an' attention to 
more valuable acquirements. To arrive at this ſur- 
prifing expedition, this mufical legerdemain, it is in- 
.deed neceſſary to do little elſe than ſcrape and pipe, 
But a comparatively moderate dexterity is ſufficient to 
effect all the great purpoſes of muſic, thoſe of moving 
the paſſions in the cauſe of virtue, and of exciting ſen- 
timents of 'manly pleaſure. « Fortunately, the ſimple 
muſic, which is to produce theſe deſirable effects, is the 
moſt eafily performed. The moſt powerful influence 
of muſic ever known, 1s recorded in the volumes of 
antiquity; but it is certain, that the muſical inftru- 
ments of antiquity were ſimple in ſo great a degree, 
thas it has perplexed the modern muſician to diſcover 
how they were capable of producing a tolerable har- 
mony. Yet the feats of Timotheus, though aſtoniſh- 
Ing, are thought by many net to have been fabulous. 
He, indeed, who looks into the opera-houſe, after 
reading Dryden's Ode, will be induced, from the va- 
cant countenance. and. ſleepy eye, to judge that the 
muſical art of Timotheus may be numbered among the 
loſt arts in which antiquity excelled, and which the 
moderns ambitiouſly, yet vainly, imitate. | 
To produce the full effect of muſic, it is neceſſary 
that the ſiſter art, which operates in conjunction with 
it, ſhould not be united by a forced alliance. Good 
poetry and good muſic, each of which is ſeparately 
powerful, acquire, by a proper union, an irreſiſtible force 
over the human heart. Yet every one knows, that 
many a fine piece of muſic is deformed by the moi 
wretched rhymes that were ever tagged by a hungry 
poetaſter. Songs we have in abundance, written by 
4 authors 
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authors of acknowledged excellence; and it is barely 


a want of ſpirit to adopt, in preference to theſe, the 


nonſenſe which a mufician has purchaſed in Grub- 


ſtreet, to be accompanied by his excellent melody. It 
is indeed to be wiſhed, that the ſuperior poets of the 
age would combine with the beft compoſers of muſic, 
and do honour to themſelves, and to the arts they love, 
in cementing, by the liberal communication of mutual 


aſſiſtance, ſo natural and deſirable an union as that of 


muſic and poetry. 


2 _ „ 


— 


No. LXXII. on THE BEST METHOD OF EX- 
CITING LITERARY GENIUS IN BOYS WHO 
' POSSESS IT. | | 


— 


HA tender ſenkbility which always accompa- 

nies true genius, often lays open the heart to ſuch 
early impreſſions as are very unfavourable to a virtuous 
and prudential conduct. Many parents have therefore 
expreſſed a wiſh, that their ſons might poſſeſs a plain 
underſtanding, without any of that fine and ſuſceptible 
delicacy which is ſuppoſed to conſtitate a genius. 

But it appears to me, that this glorious gift of 
heaven ought not to be ſo lightly eſteemed. To be ſu- 
perior to other men in the ſuperior part of man, the 
mind; to perceive external nature with greater acute- 
neſs than others; to poſſeſs the powers of memory, re- 
flection, imagination, to a fuller extent, and to be 
more feelingly alive to all the affections of the heart, 
what is it but to have been favoured by heaven with a 
more excellent nature, to have been rendered capable 


of diſtinguiſhed happineſs, and of communicatin 


good in an effeQuat and extenſive manner to the worl 
at large? Not to wiſh for ſuch a condition as this, nor 
to be thankful for it when it has fallen to ourſelves or 


our children, is a degree of ingratitude humiliating to 


humanity. | | 
And if it be true, that genius is expo'ed to peculiar 
dangers at an early age, I would not infer, that genius 
13 
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is not to be deſired, but that the moral conduct of him, 
in whom it appears, ſhould be kept under the reſtraints 
of parental authority, with uncommon ſtrictneſs of dif. 
cipline and vigilance of obſervation. It is not ſufficient 
merely to give moral cautions, but actual reſtraints muſt 
be impoſed ; for, after. all the boaſts'of moral philo- 
ſophy, the moſt effetual method of reſtraining young 
pores from vice, is to watch them circumſpectly, to 
eep them at home, and at a diſtance from temptation. 
That ſuſceptibility of temper, which, when unreſtrain- 
ed, leads to vicious habits and indulgencies, will 
ſtrongly attach itſelf to all that is laudable and lovely, 
if care is taken, that nothing but what is truly ſo be 
allowed to ſollicit the attention. Elegant letters will 
furniſh a variety of delightful objects, capable of en- 
groſſing both the affections and the imagination, ſo long 
as the allurements of the ſenſes are, as much as poflible, 
removed from the view. _ | | - 
Genius then being an endowment moſt deſirable, 
and not neceſſarily attended either with miſconduct or 
misfortune, I ſhall think myſelf uſefully employed in 
attempting to point out a few methods which may con- 
tribute to excite it. The flint muſt be ſtruck in a pro- 
per manner, and with proper materials, before the la- 
tent ſpark can be elicited. | 
Inſtead of exerciſing the underſtanding only at a 
very early age, I think a very conſiderable ſhare of 
attention ſhould be paid to the cultivation of the fancy. 
For this purpoſe, the moſt entertaining ſtory-books 
ſhould be read as an amuſement. The more romantic, 
the better adapted to the purpoſe. The popular hiſto- 
ries of giants and fairies, enchanted caſtles, and ideal 
beings of uncouth form, and whatever ſtrongly ſtrikes 


the imagination, or deeply affects the heart, is calcu- | 


lated to vivify the latent ſeeds of embryo genius. 
Many of thoſe little books, which are ſold by itinerant 
pedlars to children and fervants, and which are thought 
too defpicable to deſerve the attention of the learned, 
have conſtituted the mental food of our ſublimeſt writers 
in the age of infancy. Not only the old romances, but 
the common hiſtorical ballads of rudeſt compoſition, 


have been read with delight by our beſt poets. The 
works 
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works of Shakeſpeare bear evident marks of that ſpecies 
of reading in which he took pleaſure. His witches, 
his magicians, his ghoſts, and all thoſe airy nothings 


to which he gave a local habitation and a name, owe 
their origin to the poet's feeding his fancy on the ro- 
mantic and fuperſtitious writings of the darker ages. 
It appears too, that Milton was extenſively acquainted 
with romances, and that he felt a peculiar pleaſure in 
their peruſal. The examples ef ſuch men powerfully 
confirm the propriety of that mode of exciting genius 


which I principally recommend. 4 
But this ſort of books muſt be placed in the hands of 


children merely as matter of entertainment; and if 
they do not take delight in them, they muſt be laid 


aſide for a more convenient ſeaſon. It would be ridi- 


culous to read them as a taſk, and would indeed fruſ- 
trate the intention; for it is the delight which they 


afford to the infant fancy, which conftitutes their prin- 


cipal utility. They are found, for the moſt part, to 
be particularly adapted to the curious and inexperi- 
enced mind of children: they are read with the cloſeſt 
attention; they enable the ſoul to feel its lively ener- 


gies expanding to ſtrength and maturity; and they 
operate on the pregnant mind like a warm vernal 


ſhower on a fertile field. 1 | 2 

It muſt indeed be allowed that, with all their faſci- 
nating power over the young imagination, they ſome- 
times exhibit nonſenſe and futility, Many parents 


and inſtructors will therefore object to the peruſal of 


them. If theſe, however, may be rejected, yet I think 
it abſolutely neceſſary, that ſome books of ſimilar 
effect ſhould be ſubſtituted in their place; and I can- 
not help thinking, that none are better ſuited to the 


purpoſe than thoſe of Milton and Shakeſpeare. An 


objector may urge, that a young boy will often be at 
a loſs to underftand them. But let not this be re- 
garded, Let him read on, and paſs over what he does 
not underſtand, without impeding his progreſs. He 
will of courſe underftand them better on every ſubſe- 
quent reading; and his genius will be called forth 
much more powerfully, by dwelling on what he under- 
ſtands, and receiving a proper impreſſion from it, than 

Vor. I. | by 
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by ſtopping to develope difficulties with the coldneſs of 


a,critic. b | 
Simple, narrative, and pathetic poetry, is indeed ſo 


pleaſing to the pure and unvitiated minds of boys, that 


it can ſcarcely fail to excite their portion of genius, 
if they poſſeſs any; but there are alſo many works in 


- proſe capable of producing the ſame effect. Rouſſeau 


T | | 
Kas recommended Robinſon Cruſoe. I entirely agree with 
him, on the peculiar propriety of feeding the young 


mind with a book ſo intereſting, and ſo eaſy of compre- 


henſion. Don Quixotte may be recommended for the 
ſame purpoſe; Oriental tales, ſuch as-abound in the peri- 
odical eſſayiſts, are peculiarly proper. Old Bunyan's Pil- 
grim's Progreſs, though a ſtrange performance, very pow- 
erfully affects the fancy, and may be uſed with great ad- 


vantage, in accompliſhing the purpoſe of exciting geni- 


us. The Arabian Nights Entertainments, the Tales of 
The Genii, and the Death of Abel, though they may 
not be entirely approved by a mature underſtanding and 
taſte, are well calculated to kindle a flame in the bo- 
ſams of boys; but, perhaps, no book would be found 
to afford better paſlages for this purpoſe than the Bible, 


if a little care were taken, by the ſuperintendants of 


education, to ſele& thoſe parts, which are ſo beautifully 
diſtinguiſhed for ſimple ſublimity and unaffected pathos, 


No. LXXIII. on THE REASON ABLENESS OF 


THE ANTIQUARIAN TASTE. 
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ation of ideas, have been often felt and lamented in 
the ſeveral departments of morals, of ſcience, and of 
religion. They have been experienced in a ſimilar 
manner, though indeed with leſs injury to ſociety, in 


a province, where the want of adequate objects to ex- 


cite jealouſy and paſſion might be ſuppoſed to preclude 
their operation; in the ſtudies of humanity and polite 


letters. To the influence of unjuſt prepoſſeſſion, it 
| muſt 


| H E banefol effects of thoſe prejudices, which 
the mind forms from an early and wrong aſſoci- 
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muſt be attributed, that ſome kinds of literary purſuits, 


indiſputably innocent at leaſt, ſuch as the ſtudy of 
antiquities, have been attacked with all the ſhafts of 
pointed ridicule. e . 
One circumſtance, which has contributed to extenu- 
ate the value of reſearches into antiquity, is a very ex- 
alted opinion of the ſcientific attainments of the preſent 
age. If progreſlive improvement is univerſally, and 
in every inſtance, the conſequence of progreſſive years, 
the opinion and the reſult of it might perhaps be well 
founded. But though it muſt be allowed, that the ad- 
vancement of valuable ſcience has been diſproportion- 
ably rapid within the ſpace of the laſt two or three cen- 
turies ; though the invention of printing, of the com- 
paſs, and of many auxiliary inftruments, and the dif- 
fuſion of a liberal - ſpirit, have facilitated modern en- 
quiries of ever kind, and conſequently accumulated a 
ſum of knowledge, which preceding ages could ſcarcely- 
hope to obtain; yet it muſt be conſidered, that in the 
long interval of mental darkneſs which preceded theſe 
inventions, many hiſtorical events muſt have happened, 
many practices prevailed, many modes of convenience 
have been adopted, which it may concern mankind to. 
know, but which cannot be recalled but by the labours 
of the antiquary. The general light enjoyed by the 
preſent age is ſtrong and diffuſive ; but it cannot illu- 
minate theſe diſtant periods, unleſs its beams are con- 
centered upon them. The rays of the ſun are abund- 
antly ſufficient to guide our ſteps on the ſurface of the 
earth ; but he who inveſtigates the ſubterraneous cavern 
muſt have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the lamp. 
The deep reſearches of our modern ſcholars have 
ſometimes thrown additional light on ſcriptural ſub- 
jets, and have had no inconſiderable influence in diſ- 
ſipating the doubts of the ſceptical. The diſcove 
and explanation of a medal by a moft ingenious 4 
trator of antient mythology, have exhibited to the deiſt 


a very powerful confirmation of the ſcriptural account 


of the deluge. It is certainly an erroneous judgment 
which has cenſured the ſtudies of the medalliſt as nu- 
gatory. To antient coins, gems, and medals, learn- 
ing in general is greatly indebted, and hiſtory owes 

| F'2 ſome 
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ſome of its moſt authentic records, All the uſual ma- 


terials to which writing has been committed are of a 
periſhable nature, expoſed to irrecoverable deſtruction 


from a thouſand flight accidents, and inevitably doomed 


to periſh, after a ſhort period, by the corroſion of 
time. But the inſcription on the faithful metal has 

been preſerved, without injury, from the earlieſt pe- 
riods of civilization, 'To ſeem to pay a veneration to 


ruſt, and to eſtimate the current coin at leſs than the 
mutilated braſs or copper of a Roman emperor, may 


appear ridiculous to him, who has not duly conſidered 


the extenſive utility of theſe acquiſitions ; but he who 


has obſerved light reflected from an apparently con- 


temptible coin, on hiſtory-ſacred and profane, will re- 


ſpect the laudable though ſingular purſuit of the vir- 


tudſo. „ 

Nor will it be found, that in ſubjects of comparatively 
leſs importance than the truth of religion, and the au- 
thenticity of hiſtorical information, the reſult of the anti- 

uary's labour is deſtitute of utility. He muſt have 

ormed a very inadequate idea of the powers and the 
energy of the human intellect, who imagines that no- 
thing was produced, even in the darkeſt ages, by the 
efforts of native ingenuity, worthy the adoption of a 
more refined period. Not only in ſcience but in po- 
litics and œconomics, in the leſs ſplendid arts, which 
adminiſter to convenience and enjoyment, much in- 
formation may be derived, by careful ſearch, from 
times which have been in general neglected, as afford- 
ing nothing to repay the labour of attention. This at 
leaſt is certain, that whatever they afford of real uſe, 
can only be elicited from the embarraſſment in which 
it is entangled by the ſagacious antiquary. The 1g- 
norance of the ages in queſtion neceſſarily occaſioned a 
paucity of written memorials. Few and imperfe& as 
theſe have been, nothing but unwearied perſeverance, 
joined to great penetration, could draw them from 
their obſcure repoſitories, and give them a ſufficient 
degree of perſpicuity. It is happy for mankind, that 
the love of antiquities is a paſſion which operates with 
no inconſiderable violence. Nothing leſs could ſtimu- 
late the laborious ſtudent to ſuch long and painful 


inveſti- 
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inveſtigations, as are often neceſſary to procure ſatif- 
factory information. He, however, who has perſe- 
verance enough to ſurmount all difficulties, which op- 
poſe his progreſs in a dark and rugged path, ought to 
be vindicated from the cenſures of raillery, however 
futile his diſcovery may ſometimes appear to a ſuper- 
ficial obſerver. Many of our moſt excellent principles 
in the laws of England, many of our envied political 
inſtitutions owe their origin to feudal times; to thoſe 
times which the claſſical ſcholar is tempted to overlook 
as preſenting little to exerciſe and reward ingenuity. 
But it may reaſonably be concluded, that they who 
could deviſe legal and civil modes of judging and act- 
ing, avowedly worthy the imitation of the moſt improved 
ages, were often equally ſucceſsful in their other in- 
ventions, In developing theſe, the antiquary ſome- 
times finds, and perhaps dwells upon leſs important 
matters, which are _ entertaining; but he is no 
more to be condemned than the voyager, who ſtops to 


contemplate the curioſities which occur in his paſſage, 


is deſtination. 8 | Fe” 

It has been miſtakenly ſuppoſed, that the ſtudies of 
the antiquary are deſtitute of entertainment. To the 
lover of them, they unqueſtionably have afforded plea- 


erg at the ſame time, forgets not the place or object of 


ſure, even under the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances; 


but, in the preſent age, they have alſo entered on 
a. department, which engages, the attention of the 
eneral ſcholar, and the man of taſte and polite learn- 
ing. They have been employed in recovering, from 
antient manuſcripts and ſcarce books, the poetry of 
our forefathers; and he who is moſt averſe from the 
more dry and recondite reſearches, muſt acknowledge 
his obligations to thoſe who have judiciouſly com- 
piled the reliques of our antient poetry. 1 
Obrious as appears the utility of enquiring into the 
obſcure ſcenes of remote antiquity, it has given riſe 
to ſarcaſm and ridicule. Circumſtances, it muſt be 
confeſſed, have ſometimes ariſen, which ſeem to juſtify 
ſome degree of raillery. For it is true, that, in the 
courſe of various and profound reſearches, many col- 
lateral diſcoveries will be made, whoſe ſole utility con- 
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fiſts in the gratification of curioſity. A common utenſil, 
of little dignity or uſe, has ſometimes exerciſed the 
conjectural ingenuity of the antiquary, to the diver- 
ſion of thoſe who have not imbibed a congenial ſpirit. 
But however contemptible the diſcovery of trifling 
objects may have been, when conſidered in itſelf, it 
has acquired a degree of value by the general and pro- 
bable conſequences. It has often led to objects of real 
importance, by ſuggeſting hints, which might never 
hare occurred, had not the enquiry been commenced 
and proſecuted with vigour. And the. maxim eſtabliſh- 
ed in a leſs liberal purſuit, that the ſmalleſt gains are 
not to be neglected by him who endeavours to amaſs a 
fortune, muit be ſteadily attended to in a ſucceſsful 
— .. ͤ ne OT 
And, indeed, allowing that many of the reſults of 
antiquarian ſagacity are not of high importance, yet 
will not this conceſſion tend to render the ſtudy of an- 
tiquities a contemptible employment. It is a fruitful 
ſource of the pleaſures of imagination. That lively 
faculty of the human mind is greatly delighted with the 
effort it makes in returning back to paſt ages, in beinꝑ 
intimately converſant with manners and characters 
totally different from the prefent, in bringing back to 
view ſcenes that have long vaniſhed, and tracing the 
progreſs of human improvements from their embryo ſtate 
10 their comparative maturity. Ee On, 
That which affords this ſpecies and depree of plea- 
ſure is highly worthy of cultivation. For it may with 
Juſtice be aſſerted, that they who judge ſcarcely any 
thing worthy of ferious purſuit which 1s not attended 
with evident and palpable profit, are too ſevere in 
their reſtrictions. Their conceptions are certainly too 
limited, when they circumſcribe advantage within the 
bounds of perſonal, or even public emolument. Every 
intellectual effort, which calls off the attention from 
leſs refined avocations; every liberal ſtudy, which fur- 
niſhes an innocent pleaſure, is uſeful, as it is favourable 
ta virtue, and adds to the number of ſafe indulgences. 
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9 4 arraign any part of thoſe ſtudies, which exerciſe 
1- 1 the talents of the liberal and ingenious, is by no 
e means a deſirable province, Under certain circum- 
2 ſtances, and with due reſtrictions, they are all, in a 
11 high degree, Jaudable. But ſince excellence admits 
gradations, and ſince even eſtimable qualities and vir- 
F tuous exertions are rendered blameable by exceſs, it 
t becomes expedient to point out the line which ſeparates 


I fictitious from real utility, and to reſcind thoſe redun- 
1 dancies, which, like a morbid excreſcence on a beau- 
; tiful body, ſuperinduce deformity on grace, and give 
: an alloy to intrinſic value. Such an attempt, inſtead 
> of extenuating, will tend to enhance the worth of thoſe . 
8 things which are really valuable. | 
) | Theſe ideas will perhaps juſtify us in reviewing the 
objections which may be made to the purſuits of the 
; antiquary. Though theſe purſuits are unqueſtionably 
too reſpectable to be condemned in general, yet their 
perverſion and their exceſs afford ample ſcope for liberal 
cenſure. ; 
| That the ſtudies of the antiquary have afforded mat- 
| .ter for comic ridicule 1s not to be wondered at, when 
| it is conſidered, with how ſerious an air he has uſually 
| deſcanted on trifling ſubjeas. An implement origi- 
nally contemptible, and rendered ſtill more worthleſs 
by en no ſooner falls into the hands of the admirer 
of ancient remains, than it excites a degree of admira- 
tion approaching to idolatry, and furniſhes matter for 
a profound diſſertation. Many fanciful conjectures are 
formed, a thouſand collateral hints ſuggeſted, and a 
deciſive ſentence at laſt pronounced, with all the formal 
roceſs of diQatorial authority. After all the learn- 
ing diſplayed, and. ſagacity exerted, it not unuſually 
NY of happens, 
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happens, that a ſpectator, under the guidance of com- 
mon ſenſe, diſcovers, that what has given riſe to.. ſo 
much diſcuſſion is of modern fabric and invention, ac- 
eidentally or artfully diſguiſed. - Among the various 
modes of acquiring money invented by the reſtleſs 
mind of man, it has been one to imitate the effects of 
time, to. make an artificial ruſt, to accelerate decay, and 
deceive the antiquary, W ne | 
Few ſtudies are ſo much expoſed to the deluſion of 
forgery as thoſe of antiquities. Though the antiquary 
has ſometimes made his palate the criterion of a ge- 
nuine ruſt, and has been able to taſte the difference 
between Roman or Attic £ruge, and the ſophiſticated 
pollution of the modern counterfeit ;. yet, by the tem- 
Porary indiſpoſition of the organs of taſte, he has 
often been known to admit into his invaluable collection 
piecesdof leſs value, and of leſs antiquity, than the 
loweſt coin of the current ſpecie. Many an Otho has 
been fabricated by a modern copper-ſmith, who has 
turned his baſe metal to good account, by convert- 
ing it into the twelve Cæſars. And a piece of braſs, 
cried down as too baſe to paſs with the ſtamp of a mo- 
dern monarch, has become current and valudble as the 
coin of a Roman emperor. | | * co 
Nor 1s a full dependence to be placed on thoſe ar- 
Chives and written memorials, on the authenticity of 
which modern hiſtory moſt confidently relies. An in- 
ſtance of the facility with which an appearance of an- 
tiquity can be given to the parchment, has occurred in 
our own times and country. The late ingenious, but 
unfortunate author of the pretended poems of Row- 
Jey, was able not only to imitate the modes of 
writing which prevailed among our anceſtors, but to 
colour the parchment with the ſpurious marks of 
antiquity, in ſo artful a manner, as to deceive even 
thoſe who were converſant in antient writings, and 
who were juſtly eſteemed for their ſuperior penetra- 
tion. And the misfortune is, that as the love of 
antiquities hecomes more prevalent, the multitude 
ef ſuch impoſitions increaſes from the hope of ad- 
itional reward. The pleaſure which ſome have found 
in ſucceſsful deception has ' given riſe to wanton 
| forgery ; 
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forgery ; and, while a great ſhare of attention contis 


nues to be paid to the reliques of paſt ages, ſuch de- 


ceits will abound, becauſe they are eaſy to invent, and 

are productive of gain. They who are beſt able to repay 
the labours of ingenious reſearch, are often moſt ex- 
poſed to the deluſions of the artful, by that degree of 


ſanguine ardeur which they poſſeſs, and which is wholly 
incompatible with the exerciſe of diſcernment. 


To aſſert that hiſtery has ſeldom received valuable 
light from the ſtudies. of the antiquary, is to indulge 
in declamatory inveQive at the expence of veracity. 


And yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the acceſſion to real 


and important knowledge has ſcarcely been propor- 
tionate to the labour exerted. Curioſity has been 


abundantly gratified ; but it does not appear, that 


many of the diſcoveries which have afforded pleaſure, 
have been attended with any other conſequence greatly 
obſervable. It does not appear that much light has 
been derived from them for the direction of manual 


arts, for the illuſtration of phyſical phænomena, for the 


regulation of manners, for the embelliſhment, or for 


the accommodation of life. That degree of ingenuity 


and perſeverance, which might have made valuable 
improvements in all theſe departments, has been often 


waſted in dull Muſzums, and laviſhed away in pro- 


ducing unſatisfatory conjectures on ſubjects, where even- 
obvious truth would be unimportant. The boaſted in- 
formation of ancient coins and marbles is for the moſt 
bart imperfect, often equivocal, and ſometimes unintel- 
ligible. The perſpicacious eye of an antiquary has in- 
deed diſcovered inſcriptions ſatisfactory to himſelf, but 
which could neither * ſeen nor acknowledged by the 
more obtuſe viſion of a common obſerver. Inſcriptions 
thus ambiguous, and information thus obſcure, though 
they may give ſcope for ingenious conjecture, and amuſe 
the curious, can ſeldom afford ſolid ſupport, or give 
clear illuſtration to the page of hiſtory. * 
With reſpe& to the collector of that kind of reliques, 
which were at firſt of no value, are attended with no 
uſeful conſequence near or remote, and derive all their 
power of exciting eſteem from the marks of that dura- 
tion, which has occaſioned- their decay, he certainly 
Fx. | has 
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has done diſcredit to the ſtudy of antiquities. He has 
purſued trifles with an -ardour juſtifiable only in im- 
portant buſineſs, and conſumed time and ingenuity” in 
effecting no adequate purpoſe. By the di ſeerning part 
of mankind, he will be claſſed in the ſame rank with 
the admirer of a trinket, 'the hunter of a butterfly, the 
' eultivator' of a flower, and the connoiſſeur in moſſes. 
Such purſuits we acknowledge to be harmleſs, and the 
praiſe uſually terminates in that ſingle epithet. He 
"who venerates a contemptible relique is actuated with 
a degree of the pilgrim's ſuperſtition, leſs pernicious 
indeed in its effects, but ſcarcely leſs abſurd in its 
principle. WE een en e 1 
But let not the juſtice of liberal and candid cenſure 
be diſgraced by indiſcriminate and general invective. 
From 'the reſearches of thoſe who have brought to 
light the antiquities of ancient Greece and Rome, 
from our own Potter and Kennet, our ſcholaſhc ſtu- 
dies derive daily affiſtance. It is eaſy to enumerate the 
names of many, who have very fucceſsfully laboured 
in this department. Our own country can diſplay a 
long liſt of illuſtrious antiquaries, who have judici- 
ouſly trodden in the footſteps of a Camden, a Leland, 
and a Hearne. It muſt at the ſame time be lamented, 
that it can exhibit a great number, who, by perverting 
the purſuit, have rendered ir ridiculous. 

Raillery and cenſure are perhaps more frequently 
miſplaced and ill-direted than applauſe. They have 
often been carried to excefs, and point-d at wrong ob- 
Jets, when they have choſen the ftudy of antiquities 
for the diſplay of their poignancy. The attack ſhould 
only be Jevelled at abuſes and perverſion. The correction 
of theſe will reſtore its proper dignity to the ſtudy of an- 
tiquities, and cauſe the ſhafts of ridicule, which have 
been ſucceſsfully thrown at it, to recoil on the aggreſ- 
ſors. The reſult will be, that the attention, which is 
due to real excellence and experienced utility, will ceaſe 
to be paid to objects which poſſeſs only an imaginary 


value, derived from an equivocal or ſuppoſititious ſource, 


the ideal merit of a long duration. 
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No. LX XXV. ON THE NECESSITY or AN Ar- 


 TENTION TO THINGS AS WELL AS BOOKS, 
_ EXEMPLIFIED IN THE INSTANCE OF A FEL= 
- LOW OF A COLLEGE, - IN A LETTER, 
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SIR, 


* thirty years conſtant reſidetice at the 
4A univerſity, I thought myſelf ſupremely happy, 
when I was at laſt preſented by my college to a living 


worth two hundred a year. During ſo long a period, 


TJ had treaſured up many ideas for the regulation of my 
future conduct, and congratulated myſelf, chat my theory 
was now to be reduced to practice. 


I found my parſonage houſe a large antiquated build - 


ing, in a delightful ſituation, and capable of very 
great improvement. I had been uſed to ſee eve 

thing around me in the beſt order, and had 8 a 
love of external decency in all the articles of dreſs and 
habitation. I ſent therefore, without heſitation, for the 
builder, and gave him an unlimited order to repair every 


thing in a ſtyle of becoming elegance. 'The work was 


done entirely to my mind, and J had nothing to find 


fault with bat the bill, which came to three times the 


ſum mentioned in the eſtimate, and almoſt exhauſted the 
little ſavings of a collegiate life. 

My garden was laid out in gravel walks interſecting 
each other at right angles, and its only ornaments were 


a few yew- trees clipped into peacocks. I ordered every 


tree and plant to be rooted up, the walks to be turned 
to ſerpentine, and the whole to be planted with the 


moſt beautiful ſhrubs. A cloſe of about an acre at 


the bottom lay ſo contiguous, that it tempred me to 
add it to the garden. No labour or ingenuity was 
ſpared, and I own I felt a little ſatisfaction in a con- 
ſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing the grounds about me in a taſte 
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ſuperior to the Eſquire himſelf. In the ardour of re- 
formation it did not occur, that I was not only expend- 
ing more than I could afford, but involving myſelf in 
. neceſſity of keeping an additional and ſkilful ſervant, 
conſtantly to ſuperintend my improvements. I had neg- 
lected utility for ornaments, and had planted the fir and 


the laurel inſtead of the fruit-tree and the pot- herb. After 


incurring ſome ridicule of the neighbourhood, I was ob- 

liged to change my ſhrubbery to a cabbage-garden, and 

to reſume my cloſe as paſture ground for my poney. 1 
I no ſooner ſettled, than it was ſuggeſted to me, by 


an attorney who wanted buſineſs, that my living was 


worth much more than I ſhould receive, and that I owed 
it to myſelf and ſucceſſors to receive the tythes in kind. 
F entered on the project with great zeal, built a barn, 
and bought a cart; but in a meeting of farmers, not one 
of whom could read or write his own name, I was talked 


out of the ſcheme, and prevailed on to let my living for 


life, two-thirds under its real value. 
I had ever entertained exalted ideas of the utility 
and pleaſure of old Engliſh hoſpitality, and had pro- 


miſed myſelf a plentiful table whenever I ſhould be- 


come maſter of a houſe. The beſt of wines, the beſt 
of proviſions were brought to it, and theſe were al- 
Jurements that prevented the poſſibility of its being de- 
ſerted. The neighbouring gentlemen liked both my 
port and ale, and I was ſo happy as to give them ſa- 
tisfaction with my Madeira; a circumſtance which, 
though it pleaſed them and me at the time, was a 
ſubje& of ſome uneaſineſs to my wine merchant, who 
found that a pipe a year was a great tax on an annual 
income of two hundred pounds. a ; 

The baker's, butcher's, and maltſter's bills were a 


kind of manuſcripts never met with in the Bodleian, 


and to the peruſal of which I was quite unuſed. I had 
much rather have collated a dozen Greek copies, than 
have caſt up a ſum conſiſting of a dozen articles. This 
difinclination ſoon introduced a perplexity in my ac- 
counts, which I was too indolent to unravel, till at laſt 
an accumulation of debt required a degree of economy 
to which my ſpirit could not without difficulty — 
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I had been uſed for thirty years to ſcarcely any inter- 
ruption, ſave the tinkling of the chapel and the dinner 
bell, and could not help being diſguſted at the noiſe of 
ſervants, and the buſtle of a family. Amid the din 
which was ſeldom interrupted, how often did I wiſh 
myſelf tranſported to the bliſsful region of the common 


room fire-ſide! Delightful retreat! where never female 


ſhewed her head ſince the days of the founder! 
There was one circumſtance attending my new ſitua- 

tion, which, though only an imaginary evil, gave me 

at firſt a. ſenſible mortification. As a ſenior fellow, I 


was a little monarch within the verge of my college. 
The ftatutes had required that perſons of the lower de- 


grees ſhould paſs before me, nay, ſtand in the quadrangle, 
whenever I was preſent, with heads uncovered. From 


this general obeiſance, and from many other cireum- 


ſtances, -I had been led to conceive myſelf a perſon 


of great importance. I was fo, indeed, in the circum- 


ſcribed limits of my ſociety. But the misfortune was, 


that I could not eaſily free myſelf from the conſciouſneſs - 


of it when no longer a member, and expected a ſimilar 
degree of deference from all I met, which cannot be 
paid in the buſy world without inconvenience. 20 

Though by no means remarkable for diffidence at 
college, I felt myſelf awkward and uneaſy, when ad- 
mitted into the company of thoſe who were ſtyled the 


polite. I had thought and read upon moſt ſubjects; yet 


I foand my remarks leſs attended to in a faſhionable 
circle than thoſe of the confeſſedly illiterate. Matter 
I poſſeſſed ; but the manner was wanting. 'That eaſy 
kind of trifling, which pleaſes withcut fatiguing the 
attention of the ſuperficial, was not among my acade- 
mical acquirements. Thus, with a great inclination, and 
ſome ability to join in general converſation and inter- 
courſe, I was almoſt reduced to a ſtate of ſolitude, and 
wiſhed in vain for the frank and good-natured aſſociates 
of the common room. 


Upon the whole, my condition is far leſs happy and 


leſs reſpectable, than I had reaſon to expect. I have 
diſcovered, when it is almoſt too late, that I had con- 
fined my views within too narrow limits, by attending 


only to the affairs of a college. I have learned the 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity of ſtudying things with all the attention paid 
do an abſtruſe fcience ; and will recommend it to thoſe, 
. whoſe. proſpects in life are ſimilar to mine, to devote 


ſome part of their time to the confideration of common 


affairs; of a few mechanic arts, ſuch as concern build- 
ing, repairing, gardening ; of agriculture, and of the 
manners of huſbandmen, with whom, in the buſineſs 
of tythes, they will be obliged to negotiate. They 
will thus not only ſpend the cloſe of their lives with 
more pleaſure to themſelves, but will more effectually 
accompliſh the ends of the clerical profeſſion. . 
ef the imprudence of a contrary conduct, I ſtand a 
melancholy inſtance. I am left alone, at a time when 
the amuſement of companions is moſt wanted to help 
cout the laſt ſtage in the journey of life. I am both de- 
ſerted and defrauded. I remain in a total ignorance of 
the world, at a period when others are become wiſe by 
experience; and J am involved in the miſtakes of youth, 
without its amiable qualities to palliate them. 


* 


No. LXXVI. on THE INFLUENCE OF 
| FASHION, | 


— 
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THEM who are exempted by their elevated con- 
dition from the confinement of commercial and 
profeſſional life, involve themſelves in voluntary ſlavery 
by engaging in the ſervice of the tyrant faſhion. 
They are compelled to abſtain from actions in them- 
ſelves pleaſing and innocent, however ſtrong their in- 
clination to them, becauſe the caprice of ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed character has prohibited them by his example. 
Like the dulleſt of animals, they are driven round the 
ſame circle, from which once to deviate would ſubject 
them to an appellation of ali others the moſt formidable, 
To be called profligate, extravagant, intemperate, or even 
wicked, might be tolerated with patience ; but who could 

bear to live with the epithet of ungenteel ? 
People of faſhion, once admitted to this honourable 
title, form a little world of their own, and * 
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look down upon all others as beings of a ſubordinate 


nature. It is then a natural queſtion, In what does 
this ſuperiority conſiſt? It ariſes not from learning, 
for the moſt illiterate claim it, and are indulged in the 
claim; it ariſes not from virtue, for the moſt vicious 
are not excluded. Wealth, beauty, birth, and ele- 
gance, are not the only qualifications for it, becauſe 
many enjoy it who have no juſt pretenſion to either, 
and many are excluded who poſſeſs them all. It ſeems 
to be a combination of numbers under two or three 
leaders in high life, who agree to imitate each other, 


and to maintain, by the majority of voices, and the ef- 


frontery of pride, that all they do is proper, and all 
they ſay is ſenſible ; that their dreſs is becoming, their 
manners polite, their houſes taſteful, their furniture, 


their carriages, all that appertains to them, the very 


quinteſſence of real beauty. Thoſe who come not with- 
in the pale of their juriſdiction, they condemn with pa- 
pal authority to perpetual infignificance. They ſtig- 
matize them by wholeſale, as people whom nobody 
knows, as the ſcum of the earth, as. born only to mi- 
niſter to their pride, and to ſupply the wants of their 
luxury. 1 © 
Groundleſs are the pretenſions of this confederacy, 
no pains are avoided to become an adopted member. 
For this, the ſtripling ſquanders his patrimony, and 
deſtroys his conſtitution. For this, the virgin bloom 
of innocence and beauty is withered at the vigils of 
the card- table. For this, the loſs of integrity, and pub- 
lic infamy, are willingly incurred; and it is agreed by 
many, that it were better to go out of the world, than 
to live in it and be unfaſhionable. 
If this diſtinction is really valuable, and if the hap- 
ineſs or miſery of life depends upon obtaining or loſing 


it, then are the thouſands who walk the private path 


of life, objects of the ſincereſt pity. Some conſolation 
muſt be deviſed for the greater part of the community 
who have never breathed the atmoſphere of St. James's, 
nor embarraſſed their fortunes, nor ruined their health, 
in purſuit of this glorious elevation. Perhaps, on an 
impartial review it will appear, that theſe are really 

e ; | | poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of chat happineſs which vanity would arrogate 
to itſelf, and yet only ſeems to obtain. 1 
The middle ranks of mankind are the moſt virtuous, 


| the beſt accompliſhed, and the moſt capable of enjoying 


the pleaſures and advantages which fall to the lot of 
Human nature. It is not the leaſt of theſe, that they 
are free from the neceſſity of attending to thoſe form- 
alities, which engroſs the attention and waſte the time 
of the higher claſſes, without any adequate return of 
ſolid ſatisfaction. Horace, who was far leſs illuſtrious 
by his birth and tation, than. by his elegance of man- 
ners, was wont to congratulate himſelf, that he could 
ride on a little mule to the remoteſt town of Italy with- 
out ridicule or moleſtation ; while his patrons could 


hardly move a ſtep, but with the unwieldy pomp of an 


equipage and retinue. The fingle article of dreſs, which, 
when ſplendid, requires the labour and attention of 
many hours, becomes a wretched taſk to thoſe who 
wiſh to employ their time with honour, with improve- 
ment, with pleaſure, and the poſſibility of a. ſatisfac- 
tory retroſpection. | | 

Viſits of form, of which every one complains, yet to 


which every one in ſome meaſure ſubmits, are abſo- 


lately neceſſary to keep up the union of the faſhionable 
confederacy. The more numerous, the more honour- 
able. To be permitted to ſpend five minutes, or to 
leave a card at the houſes of half the inhabitants of the 
politer ſtreets, is a felicity which compenſates all the 
trouble of attendance and tedious preparation. To be- 
Hold a train of coaches, ſome perhaps with coronets on 
their ſides, crowding to their door; to hear the ful- 
minations of a ſkilful footman, are joys of which the 
inhabitants of a rural retreat has little conception, but 
which delightfully affect the fine feelings of thoſe who 
are made of purer clay, and honoured with the name 


of faſhionable. „ 2 
From this ſevere perſecution, the man who aſpires not 


at ſuch honours is happily free. He viſits his friend 


and neighbour, becauſe he feels friendly ſentiments 
for him, and is received with cordiality. The inter- 


vals of company he can devote to ſtudy, and to the 185 | 
"=" Me © 
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ſuit of buſineſs and amuſement ; for his communications 
with his friends require not all the long and preparatory 
trouble of faſhionable formality. In the unreſerved 
pleaſures of converſation, he looks with reciprocal pity 
on the clubs in St. James?s-ſtreet, nor envies thoſe who 
knock at an hundred doors in an evening, and who 
poſſeſs the glorious privilege of fitting half an hour in 
the company of thoſe, whoſe profeſſions ſupply the 
place of ſincerity. | i 

The effects of faſhion conſtitute, in the moral world, 
very wonderful phznomena. Faſhion can transform de- 
formity to beauty, and beauty to deformity. When we 
view the drefles in a picture- gallery, we are tempted 
to ridicule the ſhocking taſte of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers; and yet there is not the leaſt doubt, but 
that they appeared beautiful and becoming when they 
were worn, and that the garb of the ſpectator, who 
now cenſures them, would have been then equally ri- 
diculous. During the ſhort period of a life, the fluctu- 
ations of taſte are ſtrikingly remarkable. A ſmall 
buckle or a large buckle, a ſhort coat or a long c at, 
a high or low head-dreſs, appear in their turns, in the 
courſe of only a few years, laughably abſurd, Man- 
ners, books, poetry, painting, building, gardening, un- 
dergo a fimilar alteration. The prevailing taſte is at 

the time ſuppoſed to be the perfect taſte ; a few years 
paſs, and it is exploded as monftrous ; a new one 18 
adopted ; that alſo is ſoon deſpiſed, and the, old one, 
in the capricious viciſſitudes of the innovating ſpirit, is 
once more revived, to repeat its revolution. 

There is certainly a ſtandard of rectitude in man- 
ners, decorum, and taſte ; but it is more eaſily diſ- 
covered than preſerved. The vanity of the great and 
opulent will ever be affecting new modes, in order to 
increaſe that notice to which it thinks itſelf entitled. 
The lower ranks will imitate them as ſoon as they have 
diſcovered the innovation. - Whether right or wrong, 
beautiful or deformed, in the eſſential nature of things, 
is of little moment. The pattern 1s ſet by a ſuperior, 
and authority will at any time countenance abſurdity. 
A hat, a coat, a ſhoe deemed fit to be worn only by a 


great grandſire, is no ſooner put on by a dictator of 
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: faſhions, than it becomes graceful in the extreme, and 
is generally adopted from the firſt lord of the treaſury 
to the apprentice in Houndſditch. ; 


It muſt be allowed, indeed, that while Faſhion ex- 


erts her arbitrary power in matters which tend not to 


the corruption of morals, or of taſte in the fine arts, ſhe 


may be ſuffered to rule without limitation. But the mis- 
fortune 1s, that, like other potentates, ſhe will encroach 
on provinces where her juriſdiction is uſurped, The va- 
riations ſhe is continually introducing in dreſs, are of 
ſervice in promoting commerce. The whims of the 
rich feed the poor. The variety and the reſtleſſneſs 
cauſed by the changes in the modes of external embelliſn- 
ment, contribute to pleaſe and employ thoſe whoſe 
wealth and perſonal infignificance prevent them from find- 
ing more manly objects and more rational entertainment. 
But when the ſame caprice, which gives law to the ward- 
robe, extends itſelf to the library; when the legiſlator of 
an aſſembly diftates in the ſchools, regulates religion, 
and direQs education, it is time that reaſon ſhould vindi- 
cate her rights againſt the encroachments of folly. 
Yet ſo faſcinating is the influence of general example, 
that'many who poſſeſs reaſon in an improved ſtate, are 
known to follow 'faſhion with blind obedience The 
ſcholar and the philoſopher is hurried away with the ra- 
pidity of the torrent. To ſtand ſingular, is to preſent a 
mark for the ſhafts of ſcorn and malevolence. For the 
ſake of eaſe, therefore, men are induced to join the 
throng, which they muſt reſiſt without ſucceſs, but not 
without receiving injury in the conflict. Compliance is 
thought wiſdom, where oppoſition is inefficacious. 
With reſpect to the diſtinction claimed by people of 
faſhion, it is certain, that they who are elevated by 
ſtation, fortune, and a correſpondent education, are 
often diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar elegance of manners 
reſulting from their improvements. But this ought not 
to inſpire pride, or teach them to ſeparate from the reſt 
of mankind. It ſhould give them a ſpirit of benevo- 
Jence, and lead them to promote the happineſs of others, 
in return for the bountiful goodneſs of Providence in 
beſtowing on them ſuperior advantages, without any 


peculiar merit of their own. They ſhould endeavour to 


convince 
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convince themſelves, that the warmeſt philanthropiſt is 
the trueſt gentleman, and that the moſt becoming fa- 


ion is to do all the good they can to individuals and 


— 


to ſociety. 
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No. LXXVII. on soME PARTS OF THE 
DISCIPLINE IN OUR ENGLISH UNIVER= 
SITIES, | | 

UR Engliſh univerſities are held in high eſteem 

among foreigners; and, indeed, conſidering the 


number of great men, who have received a part of their 


education in them, and their opulent eſtabliſhments of 
colleges and profeſſorſhips, they are really reſpectable. 
T have therefore been the more diſpoſed to lament, that 
the public exerciſes ſhould be ſo futile and abſurd, as 
to deſerve not only the ſeverity of cenſure, but the ut- 
moſt poignancy of ridicule. „ 

RNeverence, it has been juſtly remarked, is always en- 
creaſed by the diſtance of the object. The world at large, 
who hear of colleges like palaces devoted to learning, of 
princely eſtates bequeathed for the ſuppott of profeſſors, 
of 7975 libraries and ſchools for every ſcience, are diſ- 
poſed to view the conſecrated place in which they abound 
with peculiar veneration. Accidental viſitors alſo, who 
behold the ſuperb dining halls, the painted chapels, the 


luxurious common rooms, the elegant chambers, and a 


race of mortals, in a peculiar dreſs, ſtrutting through 
the ſtreets witk a ſolemn air of importance; when they 
ſee all the doors, both the proctors, with all the heads 
of colleges and halls, in ſolemn proceſſion, with their 
velvet ſleeves, ſcarlet gowns, hoods, black, red and 
purple—cannot but be ſtruck with the appearance, and 


are naturally led to conclude, that here, at length, wiſ- 


dom, ſcience, learning, and whatever elſe is praiſe- 


- worthy, for ever flouriſh and abound. 


Without entering into an invidious and particular ex- 
amination of the ſubje&, we may curſorily obſerve, that 
after 'all this pompous oftentation, and this profufe ex- 

| pence, 
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pence, the public has not, of late at leaft, been indebted 
for the greateſt improvements in fcience and learnin 
to all the doftors, both the proctors, nor to all the 
heads of colteges and halls laid together. That popu- 
lous univerſity, London, and that region of literary labour, 
Scotland, have ſeized every palm of literary honour, and 
left the ſons of Oxford and Cambridge to enjoy ſub- 
ſtantial comforts, in the ſmoke of the common or combi- 
nation room. The burſar's books are the only manuſcripts 
of any value produced in many colleges ; and the ſweets 
of penſions, exhibitions, fines, fellowſhips, and petty of- 
fices, the chief objects of academical purſuit. "Je 
If I were to enter into the many laughable abſurdities 
of collegiate life and univerſity inſtitutions, as they now 
Rand, I ſhould exceed the limits of my paper. It is my 
intention at preſent only to acquaint the public with the 
exerciſes, which one celebrated ſeat of the Muſes re- 
quires, of thoſe who ſeek the envied honour of a Maſter 
of Arts degree. I ſpeak not from diſpleaſure or reſent- 
ment; but voluntarily incur the odium of many perſons 
attached by intereſt and connections to the univerſities, 
with no other motive than the deſire of removing the diſ- 
grace of thoſe noble eſtabliſnments, by expoſing the fu- 
tility of the exerciſes to public animadverſion. _ | 
The youth, whoſe heart pants for che honour of a 
Bachelor of Arts degree, muſt wait patiently till near 
Four years have revolved. But this time is not-to be 
ſpent idly. No; he is obliged, during this period, 
once to oppoſe, and once to reſpond, in diſputations 
held in the public ſchools - a formidable ſound, and a 
dreadful idea ; but, on cloſer attention, the fear will 
vaniſh, and contempt ſupply its place. 
This oppoſing and reſponding is termed, in the cant 
of the place, doing generals. Two boys, or men, as 
they call themſelves, agree to do generals together. 
The firſt ſtep in this mighty work is to procure ar- 
guments. Theſe are always handed down, from gene- 
ration to. generation, on long ſlips of paper, and conſiſt 
of fooliſh. ſyllogiſms on fooliſh ſubjects, of the form- 
ation or the ſignification of which, the reſpondent and 
opponent ſeldom know more than an infant in ſwad- 
ding cloaths. The next ſtep is to go for a /zceat to 
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one of the petty officers, called the Regent-Maſter of 


the Schools, who ſubſcribes his name to the queſtions, 
and receives ſixpence as his fee. When the important 
day arrives, the two doughty diſputants go into a large 
duſty room, full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and 


wainſcot decorated with the names of former diſputants, 


who, to divert the tedious hours, cut out their names 
with their penknives, or wrote verſes with a pencil. 
Here they ſit in mean deſks, oppoſite to each other from 
one o'clock till three. Not once in a hundred times 
does any officer enter; and, if he does, he hears one ſyl- 


logiſm or two, and then makes a bow, and departs, as 


he came and remained, in folemn ſilence. The diſput- 
ants then return to the amuſement of cutting the deſks, 


carving their names, or reading Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey, or ſome other edifying novel. When this ex- 
erciſe is duly performed by both parties, they have a 
right to the title and inſignia of Scphs; but not before 


they have been formally created by one of the regent- 
maſters, before whom they kneel, while he lays a volume 


of Ariſtotle's works on their heads, and puts on a hood, 


a piece of black crape, hanging from their necks, down 
to their heels; which crape, it is expreſsly ordained by 
a ſtatute in this caſe made and provided, ſhall be plain, 
and unadorned either with wool or with fur, 

The next exerciſe is called doing juraments, which con- 


ſiſts of juſt ſtepping into the ſchool and propoing one yllo- 
gi/m, for the ſake of complying with the lerter of the ſta- 


tute ; and this xoble exerciſe is termed doing juraments, 


which, being interpreted, ſignifies the evading of one's oath, 
And this work done, a great progreſs is made towards 


the wiſhed-for honour of a bachelor's degree. There re- 
main only one or two trifling forms, and another diſ- 
putation al moſt exactly ſimilar to doing generals, but call- 


ed anſwering under bachelor, previous to the awful ex- 
amination. 1 5 | 


Every candidate is obliged to be examined in the 


whole circle of the ſciences by three maſters of arts, / his 
own choice, The examination is to be held in one of the 
public ſchools, and to continue from nine o'clock till 
eleven. The maſters take a moſt ſolemn oath, that they 
will examine properly and impartially. Dreadful as all 


this 
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this appears, there is always found to be more of appear- 
ance in it than reality; for the greateſt dunce uſually 
gets his teſfimonium ſigned with as much eaſe and credit 
as the fineſt genius. The manner of proceeding is as fol- 
lows : The poor young man to be. examined in the ſci- 
_ ences often knows no more of them than his bedmaker, 
and the maſters who examine are ſometimes equally un- 
acquainted with ſuch myſteries, But /chemes, as they, 
are called, or little books, containing forty. or fifty queſ- 
tions in each ſcience, are handed down, from age to age, 
from one to another. The candidate to be examined 
employs three or four days in MAAS theſe by heart, 
Ky the examiners, having done the ſame before him 
when they were examined, know what queſtions. to aſk; 
and ſo all goes on ſmoothly. When the candidate has 
diſplayed his univerſal knowledge of the ſciences, he is 
to diſplay his ſil] in philoJogy.- One of the maſters, 
therefore, deſires him to conſtrue a paſſage in ſome 
Greek or Latin claſſic, which he does with no interrup- 
tion, juſt as he pleaſes, and as well as he can. The ſta- 
tutes next require, that he ſhould tranſlate familiar Eng- 
liſh phraſes into Latin. And now is the time when the 
maſters ſhew their wit and jocularity. Droll queſtions 
are put on any ſubje&, and the puzzled b fur- 
niſhes diverſion by his awk ward embarraſſment. I have 
known the queſtions on this occafion to conſiſt of an en- 
quiry into the pedigree of a race-horſe. And it is a 
common queſtion, after aſking what is the ſummum bonum 
of various ſects of philoſophers, to aſk what is the /am- 
mum bonum, or chief good, among Oxonians ; to which 
the anſwer is ſuch as Mimnermus would give. This fa- 
miliarity, however, only takes place when the examiners 
are pot-companions of the candidate, which indeed is 
uſually the caſe ; for it is reckoned good management to 
get acquainted with two or three jolly young maſters of 
arts, and ſupply them well with port, previouſly to the 
examination. If the vice-chancellor and proctors hap- 

n to enter the ſchool, a very uncommon event, then 
a little ſolemnity is put on, very much to the confuſion 
of the maſters, as well as of the boy, who is fitting in 
the little box oppoſite to them. As neither the officer, 
nor any one elſe, uſually enters the room (for it 1 1 2 
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koned very ungenteel), the examiner 5 and the candidates 


often converſe on the laſt drinking-bout, or on horſes, 
or read the newſpaper, or-a novel, or divert themſelves, 
as well as they can in any manner, till the clock ſtrikes 
eleven, when all parties deſcend, and the te/timonium is 


ſigned by the maſters. With this 72/fimonizm in his poſs 
ſeflion, the candidate is ſure of ſucceſs. The day in 
which the honour is to be conferred arrives ; he appears 


in the Convocation houſe, he takes an abundance of 
oaths, pays a ſum of money in fees, and, after kneeling. 


down before the vice-chancellor, and whiſpering a lie, 
riſes. up a Bachelor of Arts, 

| And now, if he aſpires at higher honours (and what 
emulous ſpirit can fit down without aſpiring at them ?) 
new labours and new difficulties are to be encountered 
during the ſpace of three years. He muſt. determine in 


Lent, he muſt do guodlibets, he muſt Jo auftins, he muſt: 


declaim twice, he muſt read fix ſolemn lectures, and he 
muſt be again examined in the ſciences, before he can 
be promoted to the degree of Maſter of Arts. 

None but the initiated can know what determining, 


doing quodlibets, and doing auſtins mean, I have not room 


to enter into a minute deſcription of ſuch contemptible. 
minutiæ. Let it be ſufficient to ſay, that theſe exerciſes 
conſiſt of diſputations, and the diſputations of ſyllo- 
giſms, procured and uttered nearly in the ſame places, 
time, and manner, as we have already ſeen them in do- 
ing generals, There is, however, a great deal of trouble 
in little formalities, ſuch as procuring ſix-penny /:ceats, 
ſticking up the names on the walls, fitting in large 
empty rooms by yourſelf, or with ſome poor wight as 
ill employed as yourſelf, without any thing to ſay or do, 
wearing hoods, and a little piece of lambſkin with the 
wool on it, and a variety of other particulars too te- 
dious and too trifling to enumerate. | , 
The declamations. would be an uſeful exerciſe, if it 
were not always performed in 'a careleſs and evaſive 
manner. The lectures are always called Wall Lec- 
tures, becauſe the leAurer has no other audience but 
the walls. Indeed, he uſually ſteals a ſheet or two of 


Latin out of ſome old book, no matter on what ſub- 
ject, though it ought to be on natural philoſophy. 
; I 
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Theſe he keeps in his pocket, in order to take them 
out and read away, if a proctor ſhould come in; but, 
otherwiſe, he fits by himſelf, and ſolaces himſelf with 
a book, not from the Bodleian but the circulating 
Hbrary. | - | | 


- The examination is performed exactly in the ſame 


manner as before deſcribed; and, though repreſented 
as very formidable, is ſuch an one as a boy from a 
good ſchool juſt entered, might go through as well as 
after a ſeven years reſidence, Few however reſide ; 
for the majority are what are called term- trotters, that 
is, perſons who only keep the terms for form-ſake, or 
ſpend fix or eight weeks in a year in the univerſity, to 
qualify them for degrees, according to the letter of the 
Katutess | | 7 

After all theſe important exerciſes and trials, and af- 
ter again taking oaths by wholeſale, and paying the 
fees, the academic is honoured with a Maſter's degree, 
and ſallies forth into the world with this undeniable 
paſſport to carry him through it with credit. 


Exerciſes of a nature equally ſilly and obſolete, are 


performed, in a ſimilar manner, for the other degrees; 
but I have neither time nor patience to enter into the 
detail. | | 
And now I ſeriouſly repeat, that what I have ſaid pro- 
ceeds from no other motive than a wiſh to ſee the glory 


of the univerſities unſullied by the diſgrace of requiring, 


with ridiculous ſolemnity, a ſet of childiſh and uſeleſs ex- 
erciſes. They raiſe no emulation, they confer no honour, 
they promote no improvement. They give a great deal 
of trouble, they waſte much time, and they render the 
univerſity contemptible to its own members. I have the 
honour, ſuch as it is, to be a member of the univerſity of 
Oxford, and a maſter of arts in it. I know the advan- 
tages of the plac: ; but I alſo know its more numerous 
and weighty diſadvantages ; and the confidence the pub- 
lie has already placed in me, makes it a duty to inform 
them of every thing, in which the general ſtate of mo- 
rals and literature is greatly concerned. I have done 
this duty ; nor ſhall I regard the unjuſt diſpleaſure of all 
the doctors, both the proctors, nor of all the heads of 
colleges and halls, with their reſpective ſocieties, 
- l 
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As to the imprudence of this undertaking,” to uſe - 


the words of an able but unfortunate writer, I confeſs 


c itto be ſuch, and that IL have all along proceeded with- 
«© out a fingle view to my own intereſt, without any 
«© promiſe or expectation of the ſmalleſt reward, even 
c that of being preſented to a Doctor's degree by the 


„ univerſity, in return for all my induſtry, and the pains 


4 which I have taken in its behalf. - | 
„ The worldly wiſe, and the prudent of this genera- 


tion, conſider things only as they reſpe@ their tempo- 


c ral intereſt and advantage, without any regard to right 
or wrong, truth or falſehood, any further than they 
6 conduce to their corrupt purpoſes and ſelfiſh aims. 
«© But it is the part of a ſcholar and an honeſt man to 
© conſider things intrinſically, and to make truth, reaſon, . 
and equity, the ſtandards of all his determinations.““ 


No. LXXVIII. on THE FEAR OF GROW- 
ING OLD, 
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MONG the various follies, by which we encreaſe 
| the natural and unavoidable miſeries of life, is the 
dread of approaching age. The ſight of a grey hair has 
often cauſed a ſeverer pang than the loſs of a child or a 


huſband. After a certain age, every returning birth-day 


is ſaluted with filent ſorrow, and we conceal the number 


of our years with as much ſolicitude as the conſciouſneſs 


of an atrocious crime. | 
This weakneſs ariſes, in great meaſure, from a defec- 
tive education. They who have never been taught to 


conſider any thing valuable but youth, beauty, and diſſi- 


pating pleaſure, will naturally feel themſe]ves reduced to 


_ a ſtate of deſpondency, when they behold all, for which 


life appears worth poſſeſſing, on the eve of departure. 
That middle age, at which all the powers of the mind 
and body are in complete perfection, is loathed as if it 
were the age of decrepitude. The boundaries of life, 


by nature ſufficiently circumſcribed, are ſtill farther con- 
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tracted by the empty votary of faſhion, and from three- 
ſcore and ten it ſhrinks to thirty. It has been currently 
reported, that many faſhionable beauties have expreſſed 
a devout wiſh, that they might not ſurvive their thirtieth 
birth-day. To ſink in the horizon of the gay world, 

and to ſee other ſuns ſoaring in all the glorious majeſty 
of youth and beauty, was more than they imagined their 
delicate natures could poſſibly ſuſtain. 

But as life is ſweet, and death not always exorable, 
they and their many imitators will probably be inclined 
to live on, even when they are arrived at the formidable 
age of thrice ten years. It will then be but common 
Charity to endeavour to convince them, that there are 
methods, which may render the long and diſmal period 
which is to follow, not only comfortable to themſelves, 
Hut agreeable to others. They will not any longer be 
under the neceſſity of drefling at ſixty in the garb of fix- 
teen, nor of painting and patching a ſhrivelled ſkin, nor 
of ſpending that time at the looking-glaſs, which ſhould 
be devoted to the mirrour and the beauty of holineſs. 

For the enjoyment of the ſpace from thirty to three- 
ſcore, it will be neceſſary to have laid in a ſtock of good 
humour. But the temper muſt be cultivated at an early 
age, in order to be cultivated with ſucceſs. The years 
from eight to eighteen muſt not be excluſively devoted to 
external ornament, and the arts of catching admiration, 
Many efforts muſt be made during this period to over- 
come ſpite, envy, peeviſhneſs, ſtubbornneſs, ſullenneſs, 
and all thoſe ugly qualities, which, though they may lie 
dormant while youth and beauty ſecure ſubmiſſion, will 
afterwards break out in all the fulneſs of their horrors, 
when flattery is filent, and admiration no more. But 
good humour will riſe to ſupply the charms of departed 
beauty ; and good ſenſe, properly improved, will leave 
no part of life without the means of pleaſing and receiv- 


ing pleaſure. 


A 


But there is no method of inſpiring good humour and 


good ſenſe ſo effectual, as that of forming a taſte for 
polite letters and polite arts at an early age, What- 
ever pleaſes habitually, equably, and innocently, can- 
not fail to ſweeten the temper. Books, beſides that 


they are uſually addreſſed to the taſte, and on that ac- 
5 | count 
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count poſſeſs a beneficial influence on the temper, 


abound with maxims and with precepts of ſovereign 


efficacy in the improvement of the heart, the temper, 
and the underſtanding. Drawing and muſic, ſeriouſly 
and attentively purſued, are peculiarly efficacious in re- 
fining, exalting, and ſweetening the diſpoſition. Every 
thing, indeed, which addreſſes itſelf to the finer fa- 
culties of the human conſtitution, has, in ſome degree, 
this valuable effect; and ſhe, who has been early 
taught to value the beauries of the mind, will find its 

graces expanding to their higheſt perfection, at the very 
age in which the bloſſoms of perſonal beauty wither and 


decay. 
If, as we grow old, we grow wiſer and better, ſurely 


we ſhall have no reaſon to repine, ſince our real hap- 


pineſs is always proportioned to our wiſdom and our 


goodneſs; and we can ſcarcely avoid growing wiſer and 


better by age, if our minds have been early improved 
with learning, and duly tinctured with virtue and re- 
ligion. Time and experience naturally lead to im- 
provement ; and, if our hearts are rightly diſpoſed, we 


| ſhall find, in the conſcious improvement of our minds 


and morals, one of the ſweeteſt pleaſures of which our 
nature is capable. 

However unreaſonable the exceſſive dread of ap- 
proaching old age, in either ſex, it is certainly more 
excuſable, on many accounts, in women than in men. 
In men it is a mark of weakneſs, want of principle, 
and want of ſenſe, Yet how many do we daily ſee 
with wrinkled brows and bloodleſs cheeks, and totter- 
ing legs and hoary locks, decorating their walking 
ſkeletons with every coſmetic art, and haunting every 
ſcene of vice and vanity, with all the wantonneſs of a 
ſtripling of eighteen! There is a natural dignity, 


authority, and beauty, in old age honourably ſup- 


xorted, which ſuch men reſign for that abſurd affee- 
tation of youth, which can only render them wretched 


and ridiculous. | 
To conſider the advanced periods of life as of no 


value, argues a great defect of religious principle. 


They conſticute the proper ſeaſon for the pleaſures of 


devotion and of practical piety. They furniſh a moſt 
| C2 


deſirable 
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deſirable opportunity for advancing our nature to all 
attainable perfection, and fulfilling the purpoſes of our 
exiſtence by benevolence and beneficence. They en- 
able us to aſpire after, and to obtain, that beauty which 
ſhall not paſs away, and that youth which ſhall be im- 
mortal. i N 5 


1 — — —_ 
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No. LXXIX. cuRSORY CONSIDERATIONS ON 
| ARCHITECTURE. i 


4 


_— N _ I 


J HE origin of building was but little poſterior to 
the origin of mankind. Man, naked and defence- 
leſs as he came from the hand of nature, ſoon found it 
neceſſary to ſhelter himſelf from the inclemency of the 
weather, from the attacks of wild beaſts, and from the 
invaſion of his ſavage neighbours. He could not lie 
down to ſleep with ſecurity till he had formed a hut, 
which, however rude and inartificial, might ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſhelter and defence. If his own wants and 
natural ingenuity were not ſufficient to inſtruct him how 
to build, he might learn from the irrational creation. 
The ſwallow's neſt, and the bee's hive, ſuggeſted hints 
which he might adopt and improve; but this original 


ſpecies of building, directed by no rules, and deſtitute | 


of elegance and proportion, cannot properly be ſaid to 
be the work of art, or to merit the appellation of Archi- 
tecture. It was, however, the embryo of thoſe noble edi- 
fices which have ſince adorned all civilized countries, 

To the firſt great works of Architecture, Agypt, ever 
fertile in the productions of art as well as of nature, is 
recorded to have given riſe. Several of them are extant 
at this day, and are too generally known to admit of re- 
iterated deſcription. 'They excite thoſe ideas which ariſe 
from magnificence of deſign, not from delicacy of exe- 
cution ; and they rather aſtoniſh by their grandeur, than 
pleaſe by their elegance. | 
But the taſte for works of uſeleſs bulk and unwieldy 
magnitude could not long prevail. Some adequate end 
was required to juſtify labour and expence. It is natural 
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to ſuppoſe, and the event has verified the conjecture, that 
ſome of the earlieſt efforts of the art would be devoted 
to religion. The pyramids of Egypt are indeed, with 
great probability, ſuppoſed by Mr. Bryant to have been 
remples. The magnificence of the temple was well 


adapted to excite ſublime ideas of the Deity; and it 


ſeems to have been an early received opinion, that the 
greateſt human ſkill and induftry could not be more pro- 
perly exerted, than to diſplay the glory of Omnipotence. 

From the temples of the gods, to palaces and public 
edifices, deſigned for general debate, and for judicial and 
legiſlative tranſactions, the tranſition was eaſy and gra- 
dual, Even in the dwellings of private perſons, the art 
was diſplayed with minute elegance as well as. magnifi- 
cent ſplendour, As wealth accumulated, and the arts 
improved, it was natural to add to the original objects 


of building, which were convenience and ſafety, ſome 


degree of ornament. When the few wants of nature 


are ſatisſied, and the dangers of a ſavage ſtate removed, 


the reſtleſs mind of man creates artificial objects of de- 


fire. No ſooner are the cravings of neceſſity filenced,- 


than the calls of imagination gain attention. Taſte be- 
comes importunate when the animal appetites are at reſt, 
At an advanced period of ſociety, it was not enough that 
the habitation was large, ftrong, and durable: it was 
now required to be not only ſafe and commodious, but 
ornamental. All men of liberal and elegant minds, 
whoſe education, genius, and poſſeſſions, enabled them 
either to deſign or execute, ſoon devoted themſelves to 


the ſtudy of that ſymmetry, and form of beauty, which 
excites pleaſing ſenſations in the mind of man. 


Perſons of this turn, and under circumſtances favour- 
able to its exertion, were, however, in the early ages, 
but thinly ſcattered on the face of the globe. A juſt 
taſte in Architecture was confined, at one time, to the 
comparatively ſmall country of ancient Greece. The 
rae part of mankind continued long in a ſtate of 

arbariſm, and conſequent inſecurity, . moſt unfavour- 
able to the progreſs of elegance” and refinement :- but 
the inhabitants of antient Greece, formed, perhaps, 
by the partial hand of nature with feelings peculiarly 
| e ſuſceptible 
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ſeſcep:ible of every kind of beauty, very early ad- 


vanced the art of building to a degree of perfection, 


which the united intelle&s of all the civilized world 
have not fince been able to ſurpaſs. Men have, indeed, 
ſometimes ventured, from motives of vanity or caprice, 
to deviate from theſe models; but have commonly re- 
turned to them ſoon, with a clear conviction of having 
loſt ght of excellence in the purſuit of unneceſſary in- 
novation. 

Perfection has commonly followed invention at a 
long interval; and the beſt productions of art have ſel- 
dom been univerſally, and without exception, well re- 
ceived: but the orders of Architecture, invented by 
the Greeks, have never admitted real improvement By 
alteration, nor have they yet been beheld with diſguſt, 
or diſapprobation, by a ſingle individual. Fanciful 
changes, in the capital of a column, or in trifling em- 
belliſhments, have, indeed, frequently been adopted; 
but though they might pleaſe the vanity of the artiſt, 
and be applauded by his partial admirers, yet have 
they ſeldom given ſatisfaQtion to the majority of ſpec- 
tators. Ignorance and dulneſs may have viewed the 
Grecian Architecture with an indifference - eaſily ac- 
counted for; but every ſenſible mind, though unac- 
quainted with rules, and free from favourable prepoſ- 
ſeſſions, feels itſelf involuntarily ſoothed and elevated 
by the contemplation of it. Profuſion of ornament, 


and complicated vaſtneſs, have never yet been found 


able to cauſe that effect which is produced by imple mag- 
nificence, What is ſaid of the Grecian Architecture, is 
to be extended to thoſe additions which the Romans 
made, ſo ſimilar to the primitive productions of Greece, 
that I do not ſeparate them as conſtituting different 
ſtyles, ' but claſs them, for the ſake of ſimplicity, under 

one denomination. £1 Tos 
Such then is the general characteriſtic of Grecian 
Architecture, which, though it originally diſplayed 
that kind of beauty which ſeems, from the univerſality 
of its influence, congenial to the human mind, has 
been, at various times, loſt by diſuſe, corrupted by vi- 
cious taſte, and mutilated by ignorance. To trace it 
in 
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in the progreſs of its hats and to treat with tech- 
nical accuracy of the dimenſions and particular modes 
of alteration, would be to invade the province of the 
architect and hiſtorian. It were to enter upon a detail 
jejune and unintereſting. I pretend not preſumptuouſly 
to compoſe a didactic treatiſe, or an hiſtorical diſſertation 
on the ſubject, but merely to expreſs the feelings of an 
elegant, though common ſpectator. 

During that period of literary darkneſs which over- 
ſpread all the nations of Europe, the antient arts, from 


their intimate connection with antient learning, ſeem to 


have been involved in the general obſcurity. Still, how- 
ever, edifices for religious, for civil, for domeſtic pur- 
oſes, were neceſſary; and the human mind, active even 
under diſadvantageous circumſtances, invented modes of 
ArchiteQure, of which there exiſted no antient model in 


Greece or Rome. Of theſe, the learned antiquary is 


able to diſcriminate the ſpecific differences, and to point 
out with accuracy the Gothic, the Saracen, and other 
ſtyles, with all their temporary modifications. The ge- 
neral ſpectator, however, includes them all under the 
name of Gothic Architecture; and, indeed, the great 
reſemblance between them in many of their moſt ſtrik- 
ing features, and the common notions on the ſubject, in 
ſome meaſure juſtify the conſidering them as of the ſame 
tribe, accidentally diverſified by that analogous irregu- 
larity, if we may ſo expreſs it, which is often viſible in 
the works of art as well as of nature. 


The many venerable monuments which remain in 


our own country, to teſtify the magnificence of our an- 
ceſtors, enable every one to form an idea of the Gothic 
ſtyle from actual obſervation : and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that they bear evident marks of great ſkill, great la- 
bour, and great expence. Taſte, ſince the builders of 
thoſe times made little pretenſion to whatgis, called a 
pure taſte, and had few opportunities for its improve- 
ment, is not to be looked for in their works, and will, 
indeed, ſeldom be found. To the perfection of a 
building, they ſeem at one time to have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to exhibit the appearance of great manual la- 
bour in little decorations, and to dazzle the eye with 
gilding, ſculpture, paint, and finery ;' a ſtyle which 
24 Is 
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18 called the forid, by thoſe writers who have under- 
taken to diſcriminate with accuracy the various ſpecies 
of Gothic Architecture. That any part could be great 
from its fimplicity, and beautiful from its want of 
ornament, our anceſtors had little apprehenſion. They 
had neither the models of antiquity before their eyes, 
nor the treatiſes of thoſe philoſophers at hand, who 
have inveſtigated the true cauſes of beauty and ſubli- 
mity. No wonder, therefore, that the maſon and the 
mechanic were ſuffered to diſplay their dexterity in 
fanciful and capricious exertions. Difficulty of execu- 
tion, and the appearance of uncommon labour, were 
often the only criterions of excellence with the ſpecta- 
tor, as well as with the artiſt, at a time when neither 
of them had opportunities of cultivating a refined taſte, 


or of forming a ſolid judgment, either by precept or by 


example. 

But the modern ſpectator has unavoidably become fa- 
miliar with the Greek model, and, without any great 
effort, if he is not deficient in natural taſte, acquires 


rules of judging of the fine arts, according to truth 


and ſimplicity. On entering the Gothic abbey, or the 
hall, he is, indeed, ſtruck with ideas of ſolemnity, 
and is conſcious of a gloomy grandeur. The fretted 


roof, the long-drawn aile, the pointed arch, and the 


dim twilight from the narrow window, excite a ſpecies 
of emotions peculiarly adapted to the purpoſes of the 
cathedral. Perhaps, however, the air of antiquity, 
which the Gothic piles of building have by this time 


acquired, has, at leaſt, an equal ſhare in producing 


this effect on the obſerver. When he views the abbey 
merely as a work of Architecture, without admitting 


religious or hiſtorical aſſociations, and without indulg- 


ing the prejudices of the antiquary, perhaps he no 
longer feels himſelf affected with ſurpriſe, or particu- 
larly diſpoſed to devotion. When he looks up with- 
out prejudice, he owns, that however extenſive the 
area, and vaſt the ſtructure, his attention is drawn off 
from contemplating the grandeur of the whole, by a 
profufion of little ornaments, whoſe angles offend the 
eye, and which deſtroy the unity of the object. A 
great multiplicity of ideas cannot ſeverally make a due 


impreſliqn, 
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impreſſion, and produce a proper efeR, when they ope 


rate in conjunction. 


While we ſurvey the complicated 


parts, we neglect the whole; and while we attend to 
the whole, by abſtracting the parts, which is neither an 
eaſy nor an agreeable effort, thoſe laviſh ornaments, of 
which the complicated parts conſiſt, become indifferent 
or diſguſting, becauſe uſeleſs, ſuperfluous, and cumber- 

ſome. . Inſtead of cauſing . agreeable ſenſations, which 
ought to be a ſubordinate object in every building for 
public uſe, ſuch edifices are found to raiſe ideas, in 
ſome degree painful, from the diſtraction of mind which 


they occaſion. 


Meanneſs is often the reſult where ſub-- 


limity was expected, and littleneſs appears even in the 


midſt of grandeur. 
Gothic Architecture 1 


s often found diſguſting * pre- 


ſent, from a diſproportion or inconfiſtency, which, per- 


| haps, originally pleaſed. 


A long and {lender pillar 


ſometimes apparently ſupports a weight, which ſeems 
too great for it to bear. This want of ſymmetry renders 
an object highly deformed, which probably, by the ap- 
pearance of extraordinary ſkill, delighted our anceſtors. 


The pointed arch, which, becauſe we have always ſeen 


— 


it uſed in buildings venerable for age and ſanctity, we 
have learned to think peculiarly ſolemn, is certainly in 
itſelf unpleaſing and improper. The awkward angle, 
in the vertex, ſtops the rapid courſe of the eye, which 
loves to purſue the line of a circle, or ſemicircle, with- 


out obſtruction. 


Nor let the ſatis faction, which is ſome- 


times experienced from a view of it, be thought an un- 
anſwerable objection to the general juſtneſs of this re- 
mark: for pleaſing ideas, aſſociated with objects un- 
pleaſing, will often communicate their agreeable tinge 
by approximation, and render even deformity no longer 
A view of the Gothie arch, in the an- 
tique pile raiſed by our progenitors, calls to remem- 
brance the generations that have preceded us, renews 
the idea of ſome hiſtorical fact or celebrated perſonage, 
or ſuggeſts reflections on the piety, the zeal, the com- 

arative ingenuity. of our forefathers; and, on the 
whole, raiſes thoughts pleaſingly awful on the ſanQity- 
of the 7ime-honoured- edifice. . All, or any of theſe ar- 


ungraceful. 


bitrary aſſociations, will 


5 


give an agreeable air to an ob- 


ject, 
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jet, which might otherwiſe be contemplated with in- 
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difference or diſguſt. 

The painted window, a ftriking ornament of our an- 
tient edifices, exhibits a ſpecimen, by which we may 
form a judgment of the general turn of that taſte which 
diftated every other decoration. Glaring colours, ren- 
dered ſtill more glaring by tranſparency, ſeem to have 
conſtituted, in the idea of thoſe who lived a century or 
two ago, the perfection of beauty. Accordingly, they 
viewed with a pleaſure, uncontrolled by the chaſte no- 
tions of modern elegance, the gaudy ſhrine, the glit- 
tering altar, the painted monument, and the embla- 
zoned cieling. Exactneſs of repreſentation, and a faith- 
ful adherence to nature and propriety, were indeed 
wanting ; but their place was amply ſupplied, in the 
ideas of the dark ages, by the glare of dazzling ſplen- 
dour. Perhaps, it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether 
the genuine graces of unadorned nature were at all 

leaſing to eyes accuſtomed to admire all that Was la- 
n deer and artificial. The Medicean Venus would 
probably have had ſew charms till dreſſed like the lady 
of Loretto. The meretricious ſtaining of the glaſs, 
was commonly preferred to the chaſte colouring of the 
canvas. Such, indeed, 1s the general preference where 
refinement is unknown; and there is no doubt, but 
that an Indian would ſet a higher value on the Dutch 
toy that glitters, and awkwardly imitates the human 
ſhape, than on the ftatue of a Phidias, or on the paint- 
Ing of an Apelles. No wonder that our anceftors, at 
a period when they neither ſtudied nature nor the an- 
. tients, diſplayed in their works of art the characteriſtic 
groſſneſs of barbariſm. Finery ſtrikes immediately on 
the perceptive faculties, and a very conſiderable degree 
of civilization muſt have taken place, before the firſt 
ſtrong deciſion of the ſenſes can be ſuperſeded by the 
dictates of a critical delicacy. Cn: 

The parts of a building, which add to its ſtrength, 
ought, whenever it is practicable, to contribute to its 
beauty. The vaſt buttreſſes of the Gothic Architecture, 
ſuppoſing that they were neceſſary to ſupport, which 
however they were not always, are ſeldom thought at 
preſent to conduce to ornament : but that they _— 

; | Olten 
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often intended to adorn, we may conclude from their 
being applied, where, as ſupports, they are ſuperfluous. 
And indeed, conſidered in this light, they are per- 
fealy conſiſtent with that general taſte, which ſeems 
to have delighted in ſupernumerary appendages, pro- 
vided they conveyed the idea of great labour or diffic l- 


ty. In the caftle, and the fortified wall, they are, in- 


deed, always admitted with good effect, becauſe they 
add to the appearance of ſecurity as well as to real 
ſtrength; but in edifices, conſecrated to religion and 
the arts of peace, they occaſion that diſguſt to true taſte, 
which reſults from the miſapplication of ſupports and 
embelliſhments. Nor are they of themſelves in the 


leaſt beautiful. They want the rotundity of the co- 


lumn, and the uprightneſs of the pilaſter, and abound 


with unpleaſing angles. - 
The internal ſupports are often no leſs heavy and 


inelegant. Even where there appears a great reſem- 


| blance to Grecian Architecture, we find no veſtiges of 


Grecian grace. The pillars are prepoſterouſly thick, 
and want the due height to render them pleaſing to 

the eye. The baſes, the ſhafts, and the capitals, are 
joined together without ſymmetry, and ſeem not to 
have been conſidered by the artiſts as forming one 
whole, which, when proportionate, conſtitutes an ob- 


ject that never yet failed to pleaſe. Moſt of the artiſts, 


it is probable, knew not, in an unenlightened age, 
the difference between the Orders; and by blending 
them capriciouſly together, or by omitting ſome of their 
eſſential parts, formed indeed a column, not quite un- 
like the Grecian, but too much diſguiſed and deformed 
to be recognized among the orders of antiquity. The 
ornaments of the capitals are whimſical and ugly. The 
architrave, the frieze, and the cornice, are preſerved in 
a mutilated, fantaſtic, and irregular form. Under theſe 
diſadvantages, what little there 1s of the Grecian Ar- 
chitecture yields in beauty to the Gothic, when the 
Gothic appears in its beſt ſtyle, genuine and unmixed, 
The mixture of the two ftyles in the ſame building, 
which is not uncommon, never has a good effect; ſince 
the Gothic ſpoils the uniformity of the Grecian, ard 
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the Grecian renders the Gothic more conſpicuouſly in- 
elegant by the contraft of its own beauty. X 

The darkneſs, remarkable in religious buildings of 
this ſtyle, has been admired as an excellence. It is 
ſaid to throw the mind into that ſerious temper, which 
1s peculiarly adapted to the indulgence of devotion. 
Such an effect it may perhaps produce, in a great de- 
gree, on minds ſubje& to ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, 
or ſtrongly influenced by a warm imagination; yet, 
why light, one of the moſt glorious works of creation, 


ſhould refrigerate the ardonr of religion in the rational 


and diſpaſſionate profeſſor of it, no good reaſon can be 


aſſigned. The imaginations of all men are, however, 


affected by very trivial cauſes; and he knows little of 
human nature, who knows not the power of the ima- 
gination over the ſtrongeſt underſtanding : but it is 
the bufineſs of philoſophy to aſſert the empire of rea- 
ſon over fancy. A religious dimneſs may, perhaps, be 
deemed neceſſary by the bigoted inhabitants of the 
convent and the cloiſter, whoſe minds, it is to be 
feared, are often as dark as their habitations: but light 
1s cheerful, and cheerfulneſs is the diſpoſition of inno- 
cence. If guilt is to be taught to feel contrition by 
the gloomineſs of the temple, it is to be preſumed, that 
the pious ſorrow will be as tranſient as the emotion 
which cauſed it, and which, like other productions of 
the fancy, muſt be of ſhort continuance. That our pre- 
deceſſors had no ſuch end in view we may conclude, 
| becauſe the ſmall contracted window is not appropriated 
to the church, but as often obſerved in the Gothic hall, 


palace, and private dwelling. We may fairly infer, 


that the faſhion took its riſe from a defect in taſte and 
judgment, not from a conviction of its peculiar pro- 
priety in religious houſes; or, perhaps, the aperture 
was made ſmall, becauſe glaſs was ſcarce in the early 
ages, and a Jarge opening admitted the inclemency of 
the weather ; but, whatever was the cauſe, one 1s al- 
moſt tempted to ſay, that it was a proof of uncommon 
narrowneſs of mind, to be ſparing of that light which 
the Author of nature has beſtowed with a liberality al- 
moſt as unbounded as his power, | 
| But, 


But, in truth, while we cenſure the contracted taſte, 
we muſt applaud the enlarged benevolence and unaf- 
feed piety of our forefathers. The numerous build- 
ings which they conſecrated to learning, however un-- 
couth their appearance, have afforded retreats and op- 
portunities of improvement to men, who have been at 
once the ornaments of our nation; and of mankind. 
Nor were the alms-houſe, and the hoſpital, leſs capable 
of adminiſtering comfort and relief to the needy and 
infirm, becauſe built with little grace or ſymmetry: and 
the pious heart has poured forth its animated devotion: 
at the rude Gothic ſhrine, with a fervour not to be ſur- 
paſſed in the Grecian temple: The taſte of our anceſ- 
tors is, indeed, no longer a pattern for our own : but- 
their beneficent virtues will for ever continue proper 
objects of imitation. e 

The revival of antient literature was ſoon followed 
by the revival of true taſte. The latter was a natural 
conſequence of the former. By an acquaintance with 
books, the mind was opened, the views enlarged, and 
curioſity excited. Travelling into foreign countries for 
the purpoſes of improvement, as well as of war and 
commerce, became a general practice, and was facili- 
tated by the liberal ſpirit of enquiry, which began 
univerſally to prevail. Our artiſts no ſooner ſaw the 
Grecian and Roman remains of Architecture, than 
they caught the idea of beauty, which they realized at 
their return. The new ftyle of building, as the an- 
tient, at its revival after lying dormant many ages, 
might be called, was immediately compared with that 
which then prevailed,. and was preferred to it with in- 
tuitive diſcernment. It wanted only to be ſeen, to be 
admired and adopted. | 

And, indeed, its beauties are of ſo peculiar a kind, 
as to ſtrike and pleaſe even the uncultivated mind. Like 
the fabric of the univerſe, it derives much of its gran- 
deur from its ſimplicity. Its ornaments are chaſte, ele- 
gant, captivating, and never ſuperfluous, They are 
purpoſely contrived to wear the appearance of utility, 
and often really contribute to ſupport as well as to 
adorn, Many of the moſt eſſential parts are, from their 


ſhape 
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ſhape and proportion, as beautiful as thoſe ſpecifically 
termed ornamental, The column of each order, with 
all-its appendages, and the ſemi-circular, or elliptical 
arch, without a pointed vertex, ſeem to have ſomething 
inherent in the form of them capable of giving plea- 
ſure to the mind, previouſly to the direction of rules, 
and the diſquiſitions of criticiſm, | | 

The paſſion for novelty and ſingularity is, however, 
often found to prefer the new and uncommon, even to 
allowed and, eſtabliſhed excellence: and for the gra- 
tification of this inborn avidity of human nature, ab- 
ſurdities, long exploded and relinquiſhed, are often re- 
vived, and fanciful and monſtrous innovations intro- 
duced, It is not therefore ſurpriſing, however culpa- 


ble, that, in oppoſition to the general taſte of mankind, 


many ſtill admire and labour to reſtore the Gothic Ar- 
chitecture; or that, tired of Grecian beauty, they endea- 
vour to, import, into northern climates, a ſtyle which 
they call oriental, but which is often mixed and modi- 
fied with their own groteſque or puerile inventions. In- 
genuity of defign, {kill in execution, and rarity of ap- 
pearance, may cauſe even buildings. of this fantaſtic 
form to excite a tranſient pleaſure among the curious, or 
the uninformed ; but it is to be hoped, that the general 
depravity of taſte, which can render them objects of ge- 
neral approbation, will not ſoon take place. What 
were this, but a preference of darkneſs to light, of de- 
formity to beauty, of barbariſm to refinement ? 

Of a revolution ſo fatal to the fine arts, there is in- 
deed little danger. The ſtandard of taſte, that great 
deſideratum in many of the works of human ingenuity, 
ſeems to be diſcovered and eſtabliſhed in Architecture. 
The caprice of a few individuals cannot alter it. Nor 
is it likely to be loſt, till the ſame darkneſs, which once 
overſpread antient Greece and Rome, ſhall involve all 
modern Europe ; an event too 1mprobable to be appre- 
hended, but by the viſionary. 8 
To pleaſe the eye has, in late? times, become a col- 
lateral object in the building deſigned for private habi- 
tation, as it ever was in erecting the palace, the ſenate- 
houſe, and the temple ; and though the modern methods 
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of multiplying the works of original artiſts by ſabſtitut- 
ing ſtucco for ſtone, by caſting in moulds the ornaments 
which were wont to be wrought by the chiſel, and by 
uſing gilding for real gold, have rendered the Grecian 
ſtyle, and a ſtyle of ſplendour, common in buildings 
intended for mean purpoſes ; yet, however miſplaced 
and proſtituted, the Grecian ſtyle ſtill retains intrinſic 
beauty, and ought not to be the leſs eſteemed, when 
it is diſplayed in its proper place by the ingenious * 
architect. 5 | 

With many ſuch, and their judicious admirers, this 
nation is and has been honoured. It were eaſy to name 
thoſe who would adorn the ſchools of Greece, and of 
antient and modern Italy; but it is totally unneceſſary, 
Their ſagacious fellow- citizens have marked their merit; 
and their own works will be a monument of their fame 
to late poſterity. 8 5 

By the efforts of theſe artiſts, conducted according to 
the moſt graceful taſte, the face of our country is daily 
acquiring new beauty. Grace without uſe and ſolidity 

is, indeed, of little permanent value; but, when united 

with theſe, it commands, by deſerving, univerſal ap- 
plauſe and eſteem. While, in the preſent age, we be- 
hold numerous and beautiful edifices ariſing on all ſides, 
devoted to the purpoſes of religion, of benevolence, of 
learning, and of liberal enjoyment, we may juſtly con- 
gratulate our own nation, that the happy art is diſco- 
vered and practiſed, of combining elegance with con- 
venience, and rendering ornament conducive to accom- 
modation, and accommodation to ornament. 
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WILL ſuppoſe a virtuous young man forming in 
his mind the principles of his future conduct, and 
uttering the reſult of his reflections in the following 


ſoliloquy: 


« At the age when I. arrive at maturity of reaſon, 
« I perceive myſelf placed in a world abounding with 
« external objects; and I alſo perceive within me powers 
% and paſſions formed to be powerfully excited and af-- 


«& fected with them. I am naturally tempted to inter- 
es rogate myſelf, what am I? whence came I ? and whi- 
« ther am I going? 

„ With a view to ſatisfy my own enquiries, I con- 
c ſider others who appear to be. juſt like myſelf; 1 
ce liſten to the inſtruction of thoſe who have obtained 


& a reputation for wiſdom ; and I examine, with ſerious 
* attention, the volumes in which are written the words 


of the wiſe. 5 

6 The reſult of the whole enquiry is a ſincere con- 
© viction, that I am placed here to perform many du- 
« ties, that I originate from a ſupreme Creator, and 
% that J am going on in the journey of life, to ac- 
« compliſh ſome of his gracious purpoſes at the cloſe : 
6 of it, as well as in its progreſs. | 

« I divide my duty into three parts, according to 
© the ſuggeſtions of my own reaſon, and the inſtruc- 
% tion of books. They conſiſt of the obligations 
« which I owe to myſelf, to others, and to Him, in 


* whoſe hands are both they and IJ, the great Lord of 


66 the univerſe. 7 . 
6 With reſpect to myſelf, as I conſiſt of two parts, 
& a body and a mind, my duty to myſelf again ſepa- 
, rates itſelf into two correſpondent ſubdiviſions. My 
& body is a machine curiouſly organized, and eaſily de- 
4 | | „ranged 
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« ranged by exceſs and irregularity. When diſturbed in 
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its economy, it ſubjects me to pain, and diſables me 
from all neceſſary and pleaſant exertion. I owe it 
therefore to myſelf, to taſte the cup, and partake the 
banquet, and gratify my ſenſes, no further than thoſe 
limits which are obviouſly preſcribed by reaſon and 
experience. I further learn from the religion of my 
country, that my body 1s the temple of the holy 
ſpirit. To pollute it with preſumptuous tranſgreſ- 
ſion cannot but be blaſphemy ; to devote myſelf to 
gluttony, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, isat once 


to deaden the growing energies of ſpiritual life, and 


to weaken and deſtroy the ſubordinate yet neceſſary 
parts of me, my animal and material fabric; it is to 
ſhorten life, and to diſable me from performing its 


duties while it continues, 
<6 But I have a mind alſo capable of riſing to high 


improvements by culture, and of finking to a brutal 
ſtupidity by neglect. I will make uſe of all the 
advantages of education. I will devote my hours of 
leiſure to reading and reflection. Elegant letters, 
as well as uſeful ſcience, ſhall claim my attention; 
for all that tends to poliſh the mind, tends alſo to 
ſweeten the temper, and to mitigate the remains of 
natural ferocity. 5 


„My mind, as well as my body, is greatly con- 
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cerned in avoiding intemperance. Eating to exceſs. 
clouds its brightneſs, blunts its edge, and, as it 
were, drags it down to all the groſſneſs of mate- 
riality. Intemperate drinking not only reduces it: 
at the time of its immediate influence to a ſtate of 
brutality, but gradually deſtroys all its vigour, The 
ſenſual indulgences in general, when they are in- 
ordinate and exceſſive, debaſe, corrupt, and brutalize. 
Their delights are tranſient, and their pains ſevere and 
of long duration. | 
*« Inſtead then of running into the danger of tempta- 
tion during the ardour of my youth, I will fly from 
the conflict, in which my own paſſions are ſure to fight 
againſt, and will probably betray me to the enemy. 
I ſee, indeed, thouſands purſuing pleaſure; and pro- 

„ fefling- 
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60 feſſing to have found it in perfection in the haunts of 
% debauchery. But I ſee them but for a little while. 


Like the ſilly inſect that flutters with delight around 
t the taper, they ſoon receive ſome fatal injury in their 
„ minds, their perſons, or their fortunes, and drop in 
« irrecoverable ruin. Alas! I am too much inclined 
„% to vice, from the depravity of my nature, and the 
violence of my paſſions. I will not add fuel to 
*© the fire, nor increaſe the violence of that natural 
** tempeſt within me, which of itſelf is ſufficient for 
% my deſtruction. : 

«© But, at the ſame time, I will not be a cynic. The 
© world abounds with innocent enjoyments. The kind 
«© God of nature intended that I ſhould taſte them, — 
£ But moderation is eſſential to true pleaſure. My own 
«© experience, and the experience of mankind from their 
origin, has declared, that whenever pleaſure exceeds 
the bounds of moderation, it is not only highly in- 
«« jurious, but diſguſtful. In order to enjoy pleaſure, 
I ſee the neceſſity of purſuing ſome buſineſs with at- 
« tention. The viciſſitude is neceſſary to excite an ap- 
% petite and give a reliſh, Nay, the very performance 
4 of buſineſs with ſkill and ſucceſs, is attended with a 


Ee 


« are able to confer. 

„While I take care of myſelf, of my health, of my 
« improvement in morals and underſtanding, I will 
« not harbour pride, or look down with ſuperciliouſ- 


© neſs or ill- nature on thoſe who live, as it were, at 


« random, and who acknowledge no other guide of 
% their conduct, but the ſudden impulſe of a tempo- 


5 rary inclination. With all my improvements and 


« endeavours, I ſhall fill feel imperfections enough 
% to humble me. Candour and humility are ſome 
«© of the leaſt fallible marks of ſound ſenſe and ſincere 
% virtue. I ſhall have ſufficient employment in cor- 
„ recting myſelf; nor ſhall I preſume to cenſure others, 
«© unleſs my profeſſion or relative ſituation renders it 

«© my duty. 
My duty to myſelf is, indeed, mimneely connected 
% with my duty to others, * preſerving the of 
ce 0 


delightful ſatisfaction, which few boaſted pleaſures 
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of my mind and body, and by improving them. to 
the utmoſt, I am enabled to exert them with effect in 


e the ſervice of ſociety. 
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«© I am connected with others by the ties of con- 
ſanguinity and friendſhip, and by the common bond 
of partaking in the ſame humanity. As a ſon, I 
ſhall be tender and dutiful ; as a brother, uniformly 
affectionate; as a huſband, faithful and friendly; as 
a father, Lind and provident ; as a man, benevo- 
lent to men in whatever circumſtances, and however 
ſeparated from me by country, religion, or govern- 


ment. 
But univerſal benevolence muſt not he an inac- 


tive principle. If it proceed not to real benefi- 
cence, I fear it will have more in it of oftentation 
than of ſincerity. I will then prove its ſincerity 
by doing good, and removing evil of every kind, as 
far as my abilities allow me, and my influence ex- 
tends. 


«© But before I — to generoſity, I will be 


ſtrictly juſt, Truth ſhall regulate my words, and 


equity my actions. If 1 am engaged in a profeſ— 


ſion, I will do the duties of it; if in merchandize, 
I will take no advantage of the ignorant, nor de- 
baſe my character, nor wound my conſcience, for 
the ſake of lucre. In all my intercourſe with ſo- 
ciety, I will recollect that heavenly precept of 1 
to others as I wiſh they ſhould to me, and will en- 
deavour to obey it. I may, I certainly ſhall of- 


fend from. the violence of my paſſions, the weakneſs 


of my judgment, the perverſeneſs of my will, and 
from miſtake and miſapprehenſion. But while I keep | 
the evangelical rule in view, and ſincerely labour to 
conform to it, I ſhall ſeldom commit ſuch offences 
againſt others, as will be either permanently or 
deeply injurious, 
With reſpect to my duty to my Creator, I derive 
an argument in favour of religion, from the feelings 
of my own boſom, ſuperior to the moſt elaborate 
ſubtilties of human ingenuity. In the hour of diſ- 
trels; wy heart as * flies for ſuccour to the 
„ Deity, 
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Deity, as when hungry and thirſty I ſeek food and 


% water! or when weary, repoſe. In religion I look 


ec 


for comfort, and in religion I always find it. Devo- 
tion ſupplies me with a pure and exalted pleafure. It 
elevates my ſoul, and teaches me to look down with 
a proper contempt upon many objects which are 


eagerly ſought, but which end in miſery. In this. 


reſpect, and in many others, it effects, in the beſt and. 
moſt” compendious method, what has been in vain 
pretended to by proud philoſophy. 


And in ſelecting a mode or peculiar ſyſtem!of re- 
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ligion, I ſhall conſider what that was, in which my 
father lived and died. I find it to have been the re- 
ligion of Chriſt, I examine it with reverence, I en- 


counter many difficulties; but, at the ſame time, I 


feel within me an internal evidence, which, uniting 
its force with the external, forbids me to diſbelieve. 
When involuntary doubts ariſe, I immediately filence 


their importunity by recollecting the weakneſs of my 


judgment, and the vain preſumption of haſtily decid- 
ing on the moſt important of all ſubjects, againſt ſuch 
powerful evidence, and againſt the major part of the 
civilized world. | | | | 

J will learn humility of the humble Jeſus, and 
gratefully accept the beneficial doctrines and glo- 


rious offers, which his benign religion reaches 


out to all, who ſincerely ſeek them by prayer and 


' penitence. | 


In vain ſhall the conceited philoſophers, whom 
faſhion and ignorance admire, attempt to weaken 


my belief, or undermine the principles of my mo- 


rality. Without their aid, I can be ſufficiently 
wicked, and ſufficiently miſerable. Human life 


abounds with evil. I will ſeek balſams for the 


wounds of the heart in the ſweets of innocence, and. 


in the conſolations of religion. Virtue,. I am con- 
vinced, is the nobleſt ornament of humanity, and 


the ſource of the ſublimeſt and the ſweeteſt pleaſure - 


and piety leads to that peace, which. the world, and 
all that it poſſeſſes, cannot beſtow. Let others enjoy- 
the pride and pleaſure of. being called philoſophers, 


% deiſts,. 
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« deiſts, ſceptics; be mine the real, unoftentatious qua- 
* lities of the honeſt, humble, and charitable Chriſtian, 
«© When the gaudy-glories of faſhion and of vain phi- - 
«© loſophy ſhall have withered like a ſhort-lived flower, 
< ſincere piety and moral honeſty ſhall flouriſh as the 
46 cedar of Lebanon, 5 

«© But Irepreſs my triumphs. After all my improve- 
«© ments, and all my pantings for perfect on, I ſhall Rill 
< be greatly defective. Therefore, to whatever degree 
c of excellence I advance, let me never forget to ſhew 
« to others that indulgence, which my infirmities, my 
«errors, and my voluntary miſconduct, will. require 
4 both from them and from mine, and their Almighty 
<< and moſt merciful Father,” 
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No. LXXXI. on THE PECULIAR PROPRIETY 

OF EXCITING PERSONAL MERIT AND MANLY 
VIRTUE, IN A TIME OF PUBLIC DISTRESS 
AND DIFFICULTY. 
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| HE. dignity and rational happineſs of human na- 
: ture are always proportionate to its real improve- 
ments. Moral inſtruction can never be ſuperfluous or 
unſeaſonable; for human virtue, like the ſtone of Syſi- 
phus, has a continual tendency to roll down the hill, 


and requires to be forced up again by the never- ceaſing 
efforts of ſucceeding moraliſts. E225 

But with reſpect to the influence of virtue on the pro- 
ſperity of a ſtate; it is certain, that emergencies ariſe, 
when extraordinary degrees of it, throughout the whole 
body of the people, are peculiarly neceſſary. National 
adverſity, like adverſity in private life, prohibits the in- 
dulgence of a ſupine indolence, and calls for the moſt 
energetic. activity. Virtues which have lain dormant, 
like arms in the arſenal, during the ſoft ſeaſon of peace 
and plenty, muſt be brought forth to be, as it were, 
brightened and ſharpened in. the day of diſtreſs. And 


perhaps 
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perhaps no time could demand them more loudly than tue 
when the nation was at once engaged in war with four mc 
; different and formidable powers, and divided at home ie 
by violent diſſentions. „ > bo 
The ſtrength of empire conſiſts in the ſpirit of its the 
members, and not altogether in its poſſeſſions and pecu- en! 
niary reſources. But how is that ſpirit to be rouſed or 85 gre 
properly directed? The underſtanding muſt be enlight- the 
ened, the ideas elevated, the heart enlarged. Ignorance, =. 
avarice, and luxury, render men indifferent under what in 
form of government, or in what ſtate of ſociety they live. a X 
They ſuperinduce a weakneſs and a meanneſs, which, Phi 
for the ſake of gratification or intereſt, rejoices to ſub- 2 C 
mit to the ſceptre of abſolute power. I 
Liberty, without which we might almoſt venture. of 
to repine at our exiſtence as an uſeleſs and a bane- mal 
ful gift of God, cannot be underſtood or valued, and ing 
conſequently will not be duly ſupported, without a qui 
competent ſhare of improvement moral and intellectual. phil 
The vain, the vicious, and the mercenary, ſeldom ex- 1 
tend their cares beyond themſelves; and the ignorant ſupf 
plebeian, though he may vociferate the word Liberty in ence 
a riot, knows not how to give it an effeQual ſupport. and 
Alas! what avails empty breath when oppoſed to a bay- dict. 
onet or a bullet? Nothing but a ſteady, firm, ſyſtematic, ring 
and unſhaken oppoſition to the eneroachments of thoſe, can 
to whom fortune has given power, and nature an in- ſubſ 
clination to abuſe it, can ſecure thoſe bleſſings to our read 
children, for which a Hampden and a Sydney bled. theil 
The glorious liberties of an Engliſhman, ſuch as the with 
right of trial by juries, a participation of the legiſlature, not 
the freedom of the preſs, and the privilege of ſpeaking, able 
acting, and thinking, without arbitrary controul, are ſuch rewa 
as render England, in compariſon with ſome neighbour- imp! 
ing nations, a terreſtrial paradiſe ; but yet they are ad- Eng! 
vantages too remote to affect the ſenſual and fſelf- WM Gra 
intereſted, and too complicated to be completely un- the! 
derſtood, or rationally valued, by a groſs and unculti- and: 
vated underſtanding. 2 a. 2 
J venture then to aſſert, that the writer, who effec- conſi 
tually recommends pure morals, manly virtues, and the that 
culture of the intellectual powers, by a liberal and vir- ſenti; 


tuous 


* 
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tuous education, not only ſerves the cauſe of learning, 
morality, and religion, but effects political good, of a 
ſpecies the moſt permanent and ſubſtantial. His la- 
bours tend to advance the members of his ſociety to all 
the perfection of which humanuy is ſuſceptible. He 


| enlightens their underſtandings, that they may ſee the 


great and ſolid objects of public good; and he emboldens 
their hearts to purſue it like men—like men, not ſuch as 
grovel on the earth in modern Greece and modern Italy, 
in Aſia, Africa, and South America, but ſuch as oppoſed 
a Xerxes in the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, waged war with a 
Philip, or put an end to the ambition of a Tarquin and 
a Czſar. | | | 

The noble love of liberty, which warmed the boſoms 
of theſe men, was not the mean offspring of envy and 
malice, nor of a proud and peeviſh oppoſition to the rul- 
ing powers, whatever they might be; but it was ac- 
quired in the ſchools of rigid diſcipline and ſublime 
philoſophy. It was accompanied with ſingular gravity 
of manners, and dignity of ſentiment. Now let us 
ſuppoſe a nation, in which thoſe, who have moſt influ- 
ence in its government, are become, through a general 
and faſhionable depravity, gameſters, debauchees, ad- 
dicted to ſordid intereſt, to luxury, to vanity, to incur- 
ring debt without a proſpect or an intention to repay ; 
can any thing like the virtue of Leonidas or Brutus 
ſubſiſt in ſuch men? Will they, in an extremity, be 

ready to ſacrifice for the public their eftates, their places, 
their penſions, their expectations, which furniſh them 
with their chief good, ſelfiſh gratifications? Will they 
not rather rejoice to be dependent on a court, which 1s 
able to gratify their vanity, ſupply their pleaſures, and 
reward their meaneſt ſubmiſſion ? Such men, were ſo 
improbable an event to take place as the conqueſt of 
England by France, would be the firit to crouch to the 
Grand Monarque, and would even rejoice to convert 
the land of liberty into the land of effeminate pleaſure 
and apiſn graces. = | 
From the moſt impartial review of hiſtory, and from 
conſiderations on the nature of man, I am convinced, 
that good morals and intellectual improvement are eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to the exiſtence of civil liberty, and 
, do 
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cds the continuance of national proſperity. At a time 
> hen, when both liberty and proſperity are endangered, 
eexhortations to virtue, and every excellence, at which 
nan ingenuous nature can aſpire, are peculiarly ſeaſon- 
able. They brace the nerves and ſinews of the body 
politie, and enable it to lift the arm with irreſiſtible 
bpvigour. They add ſtren th to the foundation of empire, 
ſo that the aſſaults of united nations ſhall not ſhake the 
"noble fabric. 1 N | 
Ihn this view, and under theſe circumſtances, I cannot 
-- >, help thinking, that even my lucubrations may be in ſome 
mneeaſure uſeful to my countrymen. It has been my inva- 
riable object to enlighten their underſtandings, to exalt 
And improve their nature, to aſcertain and vindicate their 
rights as men and as members of a ſociety, and to teach 
them to pay no implicit ſubmiſſion but to truth, reaſon, 
Jaw, their conſcience, and their God. WE 
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